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Departmental Committee on Food Production 
in Ireland. 


COPY OF MINUTE APPOINTING THE COMMITTEE. 


T hereby nominate and appoint a Committee to consider and. report what steps 
should be taken by legislation or otherwise for the sole purpose of maintaining and, 
if possible, increasing the present production of. food in Ireland, ,on the assumption 
that the war may be prolonged beyond the harvest of 1916. 


The Committee will be constituted as follows : — 


The Right Hon. T. W. Russell, m.p., Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Chairman); 

Mr. John Bagwell. General Manager, Great Northern Railway (Ireland); 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, d.l., m.p.; 

Mr. C. F. Bastable. m.a., ll.d., Professor of Political Economy, Dublin 
University; 

Mr. John P. Boland, m.p.; 


Mr. Robert N. Boyd, Carnmoney, Co. Antrim; 

Mr. J. R. Campbell, b.sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture and Technical’ Instruction for Ireland; 

Mr. Robert Downes, j.p., Russellstown, Mullingar; 

Mr. William Field, m.p.; 


Mr. Thomas P. Gill Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
instruction tor Ireland; 

Mr. James S. Gordon, Deputy Assistant Secretary in respect of 

Agriculture and Chief Agricultural Inspector, Department of A^ricul- 
.tureand Technical Instruction for Ireland- s 


The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord Bishop of Ross; 

Mr. William McDonald, j.p., ex-Chairman, Cork County Council; 
Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, d.l., Fivemiletown, Co. Tyrone; 
Mr. George Mxjrnaghan, j.p., Omagh, Co. Tyrone; 
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V. 


Mr. Joseph O’Connor, Mylerstown, Naas; Kildare County Council; 

Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p., Chairman, Dublin County Council; 

The Eight Hon. Sir Horace C. Plunkett, d.c.l., k.c.v.o., f.r.s., etc., Presi- 
dent, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

(Signed), T. W. RUSSELL, 

Vice-President, Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


Dated this 28th day of June, 1915. 


Appointment of Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest A. M. Morris, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, has been appointed Secretary to 
the Departmental Committee on Food Production in Ireland. 

30th day of June, 1915. 


Names of Witnesses. 

Mr. J. Aimers, Secretary, Irish Corn Trade Association. 

Mr. R. A. Anderson, Secretary, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Mr. T. J. Crowe, Menlough Co-operative Agricultural Society. 

Mr. J. Hunt, Fourmile-House Co-operative Agricultural Society, Co. 
Roscommon. 

Mr. P. McNulty, Transit Inspector, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. J. Milne, J.P., Chairman, Irish Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. D. S. Prentice, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Inspector, Veterinary Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. James Robertson, Representing the Irish Seed Trade Association. 

Mr. S. Smith, Representative in respect of Marketing, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. W. T. Watson (Messrs. Paul and Vincent). 

Mr. T. Wibberley, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The Report of the Committee — together with Reservations and Memoranda and 
Minority Report with Annex — is published separately. Cd. 8046-1915. 

In this volume the Minutes of the Oral Evidence are given in full. The Minutes 
of the Deliberative Conferences, on the other hand, have been somewhat condensed 
from motives of economy, but care has been taken to preserve their material accuracy. 

A brief index is appended. 
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Departmental Committee on Food Production 
in Ireland. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


FIRST SITTING FOR TAKING ORAL EVIDENCE— 21st JULY, 1915. 

The Committee met at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE : 


The Right Hon. T. W.. Russell, M.P., Chairman. 


Mr. John Bagwell. 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, D.L., M.P. 
Mr. C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.P. 
Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 

Mr. Robert Downes, J.P. 

Mr. William Fiei.d , M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 

Mr. George Murnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor. 

Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, J.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir H. Pi.uxkett, D.C.L., 
K.C.V.O. 

Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 


Mr. David S. Prentice, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Inspector, Veterinary Branch of the Department, examined. 


1. The Chairman. — Mr. Prentice at one of our Con- 
ferences I brought before the Committee the difficulties 
that have arisen about the loading banks on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. I mentioned the cases 
of Swinford and Thurles. I did not say that they were 
typical, but I said, speaking officially, that there were 
difficulties throughout the whole of that line, and per- 
haps on the Midland Great Western Railway. I pro- 
mised to have a witness here because if it came to be a 
very serious question it might b'e necessary to ask the 
Railway Company to send witnesses. On consultation 
with you after the Committee Meeting you told me 
there was a ease in Kilkenny quite recently and that 
the Railway Company had stated not that there was 
no grievance, but that until the financial world was 
easy — that it was very difficult at present to get money 
or words to that effect— that the Department had prac- 
tically adjourned the consideration of the whole ques- 
tion until that time , is that so ? — I suppose it is telling 
no secret here that there is an understanding with the 
Great Southern that until the financial crisis is ended 
the Department will not press the Railway with regard 
to large expenditure. In so far as the railway accom- 
modation generally is concerned in the live stock 
traffic I think it right to say that while there are in- 
dividual cases which have by no means reached per- 
fection, yet no man who looks back upon what the 
Railway Companies have done with regard to the car- 
riage of live stock can help seeing that they have 
brought about wonderful changes for the better. I 
have an experience myself of the railways for some- 
thing like thirty years, and I think that any person, 
even the gentlemen here concerned immediately in the 
live stock trade, will agree with me that there have 
been pretty large improvements brought about by the 
railways. There are, of course, cases like Kilkenny 
where all that is required and all that the Department 
has suggested has not been done, but the Railway Com- 
pany has not refused to do these improvements or to 
bring them about. 

2. Is that true of Swinford?— That is not true of 
Swinford. I will explain the Swinford ease in a few 
moments. With regard to Kilkenny, the Railway 

*See pp. £ 


Company I know have not sufficient loading accommo- 
dation. " Years ago they endeavoured to buy land 
which belongs, I think, to an Infirmary adjoining their 
station, and they failed to come to terms. Now that 
is the excuse of the Railway Company for not provid- 
ing larger accommodation at Kilkenny, and as far as 
I know it is the real reason. At the same time they 
have promised when they can manage to obtain more 
land that they will improve the accommodation there. 
Now with regard to Swinford, it is a station on a 
railway which I think is known as one of Mr. Balfour’s- 
lines. 

3. One of the Guaranteed Lines? — Yes. It formerly 
was worked by the Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
way, and then it was taken over by the Great Southern 
when they absorbed the Waterford and Limerick and 
the railways that they worked. Now the complaint 
with regard to Swinford is this, that it does not possess 
sufficient accommodation to load swine and that people 
coming from the fair in Swinford bring down their 
swine to the cattle bank. They cannot there find 
sufficient trucks brought alongside the cattle bank to 
load the swine into them: consequently they take the 
swine down on to the permanent way and load them 
into the railway trucks, and a complaint has been made 
by the Inspectors of this Department that cruelty arose 
to the swine on that account. 

4. And some danger to the public? — Yes, on the 
permanent wav, but the answer of the Railway Com- 
pany is this.' They say the swine are bought and 
brought to the station in such a peculiar way that a 
man who might fill a truck with, say, 20 or 30 swine, 
brings, or someone on his behalf brings, down a couple 
of swine and put them into one truck, reserving it, to 
to speak. Then another buyer also brings down a couple 
of swine and places one in one truck and another in 
another truck, and that procedure goes on until all the 
trucks drawn up on the railway bank are occupied in 
this manner. This system paralyses the railway 
people, because these wagons being only partly loaded 
up they cannot shift them out to bring in others for 
more swine to be loaded, and the people lift the swine 
into what whatever empty truck they can find. 

), et seq. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON FOOD PRODUCTION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Field. — It is the early door system! 

Mr. Prentice . — The Railway Companies are perhaps 
to blame to some extent, but there are others to blame 
as well. That so far as I know is the history of the. 
Swinford ease. 

5. The Chairman. — I don't want to prolong your evi- 
dence on account of the arrangement that has been come 
to by the Department and the Railway Company in the 
Kilkenny ease, which was subsequent to Swinford — 
that the Department will wait for reform in this matter 
until the financial position is easy. I have mentioned 
the Swinford and Thurles cases to the Committee. 
You remember 400 cattle being left behind in Thurles? 
— Yes. 

li. And we have also the Kilkenny ease. In as much 
as the Department has agreed not' to press this mani- 
fest grievance, which is a financial grievance, until the 
money market is easy I have no desire to press it any 
further. 

7. Mr. O’Cox nor. — Is it not an understood thing 
on behalf of the cattle trade that the railway should 
not allow any animals into a truck until there was a 
full load? We agreed to that in the Cattle Traders’ 
Association years ago — that no sender should he allowed 
to put a boast into a truck until he had a full load 
and that it was the business of the railway people to 
prevent it?— That was iu regard to cattle! but I am 
not sure whether it is so in regard to swine, but in 
any event the railway companies have promised that 
so far as they can they will prevent what is called fore- 
stalling. At the same time the position is this, that 
a drover brings cattle from the Fair to the Railway 
Station and the sooner he gets rid of them and puts 
them into a truck, whether they fill the truck or not, 
the better he likes it and the sooner he gets back to 
bring down more cattle. It is sometimes difficult for 
the companies or the owners to prevent it. 

8. The Chairman. — The early door system is a re- 
cognised system in Swinford?— It is. 

9. And no doubt nbout it the Railway Company can 
stop it? — I daresay they could if they put more energy 
into the matter. 


station. Kilkenny station has been considerably im- 
proved so far as accommodation for cattle is concerned, 
before the railway amalgamation — I suppose about 10 
or 15 years ago — Kilkenny station was worked by two 
companies, one company had one part concerned with 
the Waterford trade alone, and the company was con- 
cerned in traffic to the Great Southern side. The ac- 
commodation was then very much smaller than it is 
to-day. 

17. Then are we to understand that the Department 
have entered into an arrangement with the Great 
Southern Railway not to press them to improve matters 
at present? — The Department has decided not to press 
them for the present owing to' the financial crisis 

Mr. Field. — I think that is a very curious arrange- 
ment to enter into. 

Mr. Prentice .— I may perhaps reiterate what I have 
said with regard to Kilkenny, that the Great Southern 
Railway Go. endeavoured to buy land to extend that, 
station. They failed in their negotiations at the time, 
and were unable to proceed further. Thev asked 
the Department to assist them in acquiring land 
from the public body that owned the adjoining land. 
The Department was not in a position to do so. The 
Department decided owing to the financial crisis not 
to press them for the present. 

The Chairman.— I cannot go further haviug regard 
to the arrangement. 

18. Mr. Bagwell (to Witness ).— With regard to this 
question of forestalling waggons, is it not the ease that 
in the great majority of Irish towns the fairs take 
place either in the street or in the Market Green?— 
Yes, especially in the South 

19. Except in rare instances there is not what you 
would call market accommodation — pens and so on? — 
No, we are very backward iu this countrv in that re- 
spect. 

20. And there is no water provided ir. a great num- 
ber of eases? — No. 

21. And the cattle have to stand in the streets of 
the towns, which have often broken road metal all 
over them? — Yes. 


10. Mr. Field,— Are you aware that this system of 
forestalling existed to such an extent in Ennis some 
years ago as to become a public scandal? — I believe so. 

11. And that these drovers used to take possession 
of the waggons and threatened to take the lives of any- 
body who interfered with them?— I don’t know about 
taking of lives, but I know they were difficult to deal 
with. 

12. That is the same thing, and the Railway Com- 
pany had to make regulations which I think almost put 
an end to that system? — Yes 

The Chairman. — I am not withdrawing anything I 
said, but I am simply stating that the Department 
had come to a decision to await a more favourable 
financial time for pressing improvements involving fin- 
ancial expenditure. 

Mr. Field.— This is a question of discipline not 
finance. This is a question of Railwav Companies en- 
forcing regulations which they have power to do if thev 
have the determination to do so. It is many years 
since we made representations on this subject' to the 
Companies, and we thought it had ended. 

13. The Chairman (to Witness ). — Has the Depart- 
ment adequate power to deal with this matter? — So far 
as preventing, the loading of animals from the per- 
manent way into the trucks is concerned they have 
not adequate powers: but of course it is open to any 
person to proceed under the Protection of Animals Act 
if they could prove cruelty. 

14. Have the Department power to demand ade- 
quate . loading accommodation?— Possibly not under 
the Diseases Act, but they have under' the Railway 
?.,.,9 anal ? r aflic -^-et power to require reasonable 
facilities at stations for traffic. 

.. Mr. FpxD.— "Would you call that reasonable faci- 
lities in Swinford?— I do not, but I do say it is an 
action with which the people engaged in the pig trade 
are as much concerned as the Railway Company. 

16. I look upon the state of things in Kilkennv as 
most extraordinary. I have seen cattle bruised 'and 
battered m a most extraordinary manner, and are we 
to understand that the Department, which is charged 
to a certain extent with the humane transit of cattle. ' 
have no power to get the Company to improve this 
state of affairs— I saw it myself?— The Department 
have made representations from time to time with 
regard to abuses which animals receive at Kilkenny 


22. All these conditions obtain? — Yes. 

23. Then as regards Swinford, does it not strike you 
that the forestalling of waggons is largely brought 
about by the failure of the Local Authorities to pro- 
vide such accommodation in the fairs as would enable 
the pigs to be segregated and divided up and the com- 
mercial business which is necessary gone through? — 
I am not. exactly sure of that. The position very often 
is this — in fact the procedure is this — a buyer buys 
two or three pigs and he gives the seller a ticket. The 
seller proceeds with that ticket and the swine to the 
station and he hands up the ticket to some man repre- 
senting the purchaser" at the station, and it is then 
that the delay occurs. Until the seller has loaded, or 
assisted in loading, the pigs into the trucks he does 
not get paid. I don’t see if there was segregating 
done in the town that that difficulty you mention 
would be met fully. It might be in part.' 

24. It is the case, is it not, that a man will buv a 
lot of pigs, all of which he will not require. All of 
them may be not suitable for his purpose, but he buvs 
the lot. At the railway station he sells those he does 
not remure to someone else? — Yes. 

Y? u think it would be better to have that 
part of the business done before the. station is reached? 
— les: the culling out causes delay. 

26. It is a necessary thing in the incidence of the 
trade as the business is conducted. If accommodation 
were provided in the town where the fair is held would 
it not very largely avoid this second fair at the sta- 
tion?— -I don t think it would. T think you would be 
bound more or less to have some culling out at the 
station. I say it is not conducive to the better transit 
“ ; he L amma,s and ea «ses delav. but I am afraid 
tfiat whatever arrangements you make you would have 
some discrimination of lots of swine at the station. 

27. I rather agree, but do you think it is incumbent 
upon the Railway Company to provide such accommo- 
dation as will enable a second fair to take place quite 
smoothly at. the station?— No, I don’t. Perhaps it- is 
the Gahireiveen Fair is in your mind. 

28. I have a number of fairs in my mind?— On vour 
ime such procedure does not occur so much' as in' the 
west and South. 

29 il The i9 H ^ M 4 v ?r - — Tou are familiar with the files 
on the subject. Do you know if the Railway Com- 
pames ever pleaded this as a defence?— Yes:' in the 
bouth-West, especially in County Kerry. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


The Chairman. — If we go into a general discussion 
of the Local Authority to provide proper market accom- 
modation it would be interminable. I think 1 have 
gone on this matter as far as is necessary. 1 said 
already that I am not prepared in view of the circum- 
stances to press this matter further before the Com- 
mittee. I shall see what the Department’s powers are 
in the matter, and I shall undertake to euforee them 
whatever they are, and I think this discussion may 
stop now. 

Mr. Bagwell. — That is quite satisfactory to me 
provided it is understood that there is no animadver- 
sion upon any failure on any part of the Railway Com- 
pany to conduct this cattle business properly, because 
if that was to come about I should then like to de- 
velop the discussion as regards the Local Authorities, 
who are very much more to blame in the delay in this 
matter than the Railway Companies. That would take 
a great deal of time, and I don’t wish to do that pro- 
vided the other thing is dropped. 

The Chairman. — I can see that this controversy can 
develop into anything, and I am not prepared for that. 
I put the question to Mr. Prentice as to whether the 
Department’s powers are adequate. 

30. Mr. AIontgomery. — I would like to ask a general 
question of Air. Prentice — whether it is your experience 
or whether it has come to your knowledge that anyone 
who proposes to interfere with an established custom 
at a fair, however inconvenient such custom may be, 
brings everybody in the place down on him telling him 
he is going' to spoil the fair? — I quite agree with that. 
I have been hearing of proposals to better this matter 
for the past 35 years, but it is still going on. 

Mr. Field. — Our Cattle Traders’ Association brought 
what influence it could to bear on certain Local Au- 
thorities to provide proper Fair Greens as the Associa- 
tion is opposed to fairs being held in the streets, and 
we got into universal disrepute over it. 

The Chairman. — There will be no animadversion on 
this matter unless Air. Bagwell has fair notice of it, 

Mr. Bagwell. — Perhaps we had on easier public on 
my railway to deal with than in other parts of the 
country, where the custom had been more strikingly 
established. 

31. The Chairman. — Before you go Air. Prentice, I 
just want to draw your nttentiou to one point — our 
Inspector’s Report with regard to the sanitary con- 


dition of the Swiuford Station. He states — “ The con- 
dition of the existing loading bank does not admit of 
thorough cleansing and disinfecting after being used 
by animals. There is no means of drainage, aud the 
boundary wall is dry, falling in places, and does not 
admit of cleansing and disinfecting. A large number 
of the waggons used for the conveyance of pigs had 
been only partly cleansed. These trucks lmd not been 
scraped, or washed with water. Large quantities of 
the droppings had been left on the sides of the vehicles, 
which were badly lime washed. The following trucks 
had been used for pigs and had not been cleansed or 
disinfected at all.” You would not say that that is 
very satisfactory? — No, nor do I say that numerous 
reports are not received from the Inspectors from time 
to time about insanitary conditions; that- is a matter 
that we can deal with and do deal with severely some- 
times. 

32. Air. Field. — Sometimes? — Well, I may say often. 
We have prosecuted the Great Southern Railway Co., 
and may I be permitted to say that we don’t get much 
assistance from the gentlemen engaged in the cattle 
trade in regard to the cleansing of trucks. They appear 
to be quite willing to use them as they get them, 
whether they are clean or not. 

Air. Boyd. — T hey would have to use them or do 
without them. 

Air. Bagwell. — It frequently happens at a station 
that you have a certain number of cleansed waggons 
and a certain number that are not cleansed. It is in- 
tended to put the cleansed waggons to the bank aud 
withdraw the uncleansed ones, and it often happens 
that cattle are put into the uneleansed ones without 
the permission of the Company. 

Air. O’Connor. — Are not the owners of cattle charged 
by the Railway Company in this terminal charge for 
whitewashing? 

Air. Bagwell. — Yes. The case that I have men- 

tioned is frequent. In a string of waggons there are 
often some dirty ones which are not intended to be 
used, but cattle may be rushed into these before they 
can be drawn away from the bank again after placing 
the clean ones. 

The Chairman. — The state of matters leaves much 
to be desired, and so far as the Department is con- 
cerned I shall take care to find out what their powers 
are, and promise that they will be enforced. 


Air. Philip AIcNulty, Transit Inspector of the Department, examined. 


The Chairman.— -Mr. AIcNulty is one of the Inspec- 
tors of the Department, and he has prepared a type- 
written statement that he can be examined on dealing 
with the following points : — 

1. Afovement of labour. 

2. Conveyance to producing districts of tillage re- 

quisites (Fertilisers, Seeds, and Agricultural Im- 
plements and Alachines), and of cattle feeding 
stuffs, fodder and litter. 

3. Transport from producing districts of agricultural 

products. . 

4. Special provision for small consignments winch 

are to some extent inevitable in a country of 
comparatively small farm holdings. 

33. Perhaps, Mr. McNulty, you would read your 
-statement for us? — Yes. 

“ 1 . — Movement of Labour. 

“ The Irish Railway Companies have not, so far as 
I know, ever given any special facilities for the move- 
ment within this country of Agricultural Labourers. 
For a long period prior to the year 1912 special reduced 
fares were given to Irish emigrants when leaving the 
country to remain permanently out of it, and were also 
given to migratory labourers who left Ireland each 
Spring to work for farmers in Great Britain, and re- 
turned to this country in the late Autumn. 

“ Probably the explanation of this absence of special 
facilities for internal movement of labour lay in the 
fact that in those parts of Ireland that have come into 
pasture solely, very few labourers are required, while 
in the parts in which tillage continues, notably in 
"Ulster and a few counties in the South, there has 
existed locally such a number of labourers as met the 
demand. The labourers who migrated annually to 
Great Britain were drawn mainly from the counties of 
Mayo, Donegal, Roscommon, Sligo, and Galway, where 


there is comparatively little tillage, -1114 most of them 
either occupied or were the sons of occupiers of small 
uneconomic farm holdings on which such cultivation as 
was possible was carried on during the absence of the 
migrants by the women, children, and aged members 
of their families. Within the past fifteen years, accord- 
ing to the Migratory Labour Returns, there has been a 
considerable decrease in the number of migrant 
labourers from the five counties named. Comparing 
the number for the year 1900 with the number for the 
year 1914, the following were the numbers of migrants 
per 1,000 of the male inhabitants of 20 years and up- 


Year 1900. Year 1914. 
" County Mayo, ... 198-5 77-8 

.. Donegal, ... 44‘3 30-3 

Roscommon ... fi8‘6 14-0 

., Sligo, ... 40'0 9-5 

Galway, ... 40'4 8-9 


- The total number of male migrants that went to 
Great Britain from the foregoing five counties in the 
year 1900 was 17,798, while the number in the year 
1914 was 6,891, or a decrease of 10,907. Within the 
same period the number of migrants from the whole of 
Ireland fell from 19,022 in the year 1900 to 7,112 in 
the year 1914— a decrease of 11,910. This decrease in 
the 'migration of labour may to some extent be due 
to the beneficent results of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board in the west and north-west, and to the 
granting of Old Age Pensions. 

“ As the proposal to increase the food production of 
the country may, it is assumed, have special reference 
to the breaking 'up of grass lands in the districts where 
labourers are at present very few, the question of 
transference of agricultural labourers from places in 
Ireland where they are in excess of local requirements 
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mid of increased facilities for movement of them be- 
comes worthy of serious attention, and it may be 
deemed advisable by the Committee to make repre- 
sentation to the Irish Railway Companies on the 
matter. 

" I understand that in Belgium prior to the war 
numbers of farm workers migrated each year to the 
north of France. These workers were charged very 
low fares, and the majority of them returned to their 
homes each week-end. There was also much move- 
ment of labour within the confines of Belgium itself. 

• 2 Conrcyance to Producing District* of Tillage 
Requisites, Cuttle Feeding Stuffs, etc. 

" 15. Transport from Producing Districts of Agricul- 
tural Products. 

“ In most of the districts of Ireland where tillage is 
at present carried on extensively the railway com- 
panies have special reduced rates in operation for most 
of the farmers’ requirements in the way of fertilisers, 
seeds, and cattle feeding stuffs of all kinds, and for 
the conveyance from these districts of the various de- 
scriptions of produce. But as regards the districts 
where there is little or no tillage at present the rates 
in existence are generally the normal or class rates, 
consequently such traffic as offers has to bear higher 
freight charges than those that apply to the like traffic 
from the more extensively cultivated districts. Such 
disparity in cost of transit imposes an appreciable 
handicap on the users of railways in undeveloped or 
partly developed districts, and by rendering tillage in 
tile latter comparatively unprofitable lias u tendency 
to discourage increase of production. It seems de- 
sirable that the Irish Railway Companies should be 
invited to consider the question of applying to these 
undeveloped or partly developed districts, during the 
period of the war, a scale or scales of rates that would 
be in reasonable proportion to the rates now existent 
for like traffic to and from more extensively cultivated 
districts. This could he done by the introduction of 
one, or more, common mileage scale of charges, simi- 
lar in character to the one that has been in use on the 
Cireat Northern Railway of Ireland for many years 
past. Such scale or scales should be made applicable 
to through booking between all Irish railways, except 
in cases where break of gauge or absence of physical 
connection of railway lines necessitated a transfer 
charge which would havp to he added to the mileage 
scale of charges. This suggestion applies to internal 
traffic in Ireland only. The question of cross-Channel 
rates presents greater difficulties, as any extension of 
existing special cross-Chanuel rates would involve ne- 
gotiation with Steamship Companies (some of them 
Railway owned, others not), and with English and 
Scotch Railway Companies, and would require pro- 
longed consideration — especially in view of the in- 
terests concerned in the different routes. 

“4. Special Prorision for Small Consignments. 

“ The smaller consignments are subject at present 
to materially higher rates of transit charges than those 
that apply to large consignments, consequently the 
smaller consignor is placed at a disadvantage in the 
markets. On the Continent this disability is over- 
come bv recourse to the agency of an 1 Expcditeur,' or 
forwarding agent, who receives small consignments at 
a centre and bulks them for transport purposes. In 
this way the benefit of rates applicable to the larger 
consignments is gained — the forwarding agent charg- 
ing a percentage for his services, but the owner of the 
goods is enabled to have his small consignments trans- 
ported at a rate appreciably lower than he would have 
to pay if they were handed by him direct to the carrv- 
ing companies. Such an agency system of transport of 
produce and merchandise obtained in Ireland many 
years ago, but it gradually disappeared. It might be 
possible to revive it with the object of inducing in- 
creased food production by the smaller farmers, 
although there are difficulties apart from anv that 
might be raised by the railway companies. ' Local 
trade rivalry is so keen that many exporters of produce 
use every endeavour to conceal the names of their cus- 
tomers and even the destination of their consignments. 

In some instances they adopt the course of consigning 
their traffic under a mark to a place short of the. ulti- 
mate destination and sending by post instructions for 
re-consignment. As an alternative to the forwarding 


agent, the railways might be requested to consider the 
question of applying during the war the * smalls ' scale 
to consignments not exceeding one ewt. instead of a 
ewt. as at present. 

•‘Difficulty is experienced in sonic instances in hav- 
ing produce of a perishable nature despatched by 
Goods train to ports in time for shipment. Railway 
companies now and then meet this by sending the 
traffic forward as 1 van ’ goods, i.e., in a van attached 
to a passenger train but charged at goods rates. A 
more general application of this policy, where prac- 
ticable, would facilitate the despatch of produce from 
branch lines and outlying districts and so encourage 
increased production.” 

34. The figures of migrants you have given refer onl\- 
to males? — Yes. The number of females is compara- 
tively small, and I have not taken them into account. 

35. Mr. Boyd. — How would the mileage scale you 
have suggested compare with the present rates? — It is 
a reduction mainly for quantity. I would rather not 
go into the question of the comparison of rates in the 
different companies, but taken on the whole so far as 
feeding stuffs, manures and agricultural implements 
are concerned the special rates that they have fixed 
would work out roughly about the same as those in 
existence on the Great Northern. 

36. What would be the advantage? — If you had that 
scale in operation over the whole of Ireland, and espe- 
cially in districts where there is no tillage at the pre- 
sent time, it would tend to the promotion of food pro- 
duction. 

37. If there is not any difference between the pre- 
sent rates and the mileage rates where would the ad- 
vantage be? — The mileage rates are less than normal 
or class rates, which are in existence in the unde- 
veloped districts. 

3ft. Do you suggest that we should ask the railway 
company to carry the goods at the same rate or scale 
as the Great Northern? — The Great Northern has a; 
mileage scale in existence, and most of the point to 
point rates of the other Companies are fixed on the 
same principle. What I suggest is that a general 
mileage scale ought to be made applicable to the whole 
of Ireland. A man will then know what rate his pro- 
duce will have to pay to get to the market before he 
grows it at all. 

31). Mr. Field. — W oukl that mean pooling also of 
the consignments? — No, it does not involve that. 

■Iff- It leaves every producer to act on his own in- 
itiative? — My suggestion is that a mileage scale of 
rates based upon existing special rates be made by all 
companies for food stuffs, manures and seeds so that 
where no special rates are in existence the farmer will 
know before he puts a plough into the ground what 
rates his produce will have to bear. 

41. The Chairman. — Why should they propose a 
rate for a district which produces nothing? — Rates 
should be available for the development of tillage in 
such a district. Mileage rates are in use generally on 
the Continent. The Great Northern introduced' the 
mileage scale — it is the only railway in Ireland that 
has it in operation. Colonel Plews " gave very strong 
evidence as to the utility of such a scale before the 
Vice-Regal Commission on Irish Railways, and the 
Commission agreed that it was both a benefit to the 
public and advantageous to the railways. 

42. Mr. Field. — Can you tell us anything about the 
difficulty of obtaining through rates from certain sta- 
tions here in Ireland? — I do not propose to go into 
that, it is such a difficult question. 

43. The Chairman.— Coming back to the cattle busi- 
ness, is it the case that you cannot now in shipping 
cattle get a through rate from any part of Ireland' 
because when the cattle arrive at Birkenhead they are 
detained ten hours and the through rate expires? — 
That is so. 

The Chairman. — I must say to the cattle dealers 
who are here that I have heard a great deal about tin- 
iniquities of the Companies on the ten hours delay at 
Birkenhead. I wish they devoted more attention to 
the breaking of the through rates; they would produce 
more effect in the House of Commons if they did so. 

44. Mr. McNulty.— There is a great deal of feeling 
throughout the country as to the disability under which 
the small producer labours by reason of the propor- 
tionately high rate he has to pay on small consign- 
ments as compared with what a large consignor has to 
pa\ . In Ulster , where there are very good local mar- 
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kets as a rule, traffic is handed over to the railway 
companies in sufficient volume to enable senders to 
take advantage of any special rates for bulk consign- 
ments, and in other parts of Ireland the same may be 
said of the main lines of railways. The difficulties in 
regard to small consignments arise in somewhat remote 
districts where there is a comparatively small quantity 
of produce marketed and where people who send 
it forward to cross-Channel stations are usually small 
country shopkeepers who buy produce from farmers or 
cotttiers and who, owing to jealousies, will not pool 
their consignments. I have dealt in my evidence with 
the only points in regard to which I think transit is 
involved. 

45. Mr. Boyd. — With regard to the proposal to in- 
crease the food production of the country, I think if 
we had a representation from the railways that they 
would fall in as far as possible with these recommen- 
dations of Mr. McNulty that this is as far as we can 
go on this matter. 

46. Mi - . Field. — Would it not be advisable, if pos- 
sible, to adopt Mr. McNulty’s suggestion about de- 
creasing the difficulty of getting labourers to go from 
one part of the country to another. In my experience 
in Blackrock and other places we find great difficulty 
in getting the men to go away. I don't know whether 
the Labour Bureau has adopted that system or not. 

I am sure the railways would fall in with such an 
arrangement. With regard to migration, it seems 
rather a curious thing that the railways have acted as 
emigration agents in this matter. I think that ‘that is 
a policy which ought not to be continued when we 
want the people at home to go into the Army or culti- 
vate the land. I got a letter yesterday about eggs and 
about the transit of perishable articles. Have you. 
Mr. McNulty, had many complaints about eggs being 
broken when they have gone across to England? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — That is hardly in Mr. McNulty’s 
line now. I have a witness who will give direct evi- 
dence on that. 

47. Mr. McDonald. — What time do these migratory 
labourers leave the country? — In early Spring. 

48. And how long do they remain away? — Until 
after the potatoes are dug. 

40. More than half a year? — About eight months. 

50. You said that they were the sons of small far- 
mers or small farmers themselves? — Yes. 

51. Are they regarded in their own locality as 
labourers at all? — No. 

That is my own experience. They don’t like to be 
ranked as labourers, and the question is are they avail- 
able for labour. 

52. The Chairman. — Is it not a fact that they go to 
England and Scotland as labourers? — Harvest men 
they like to have themselves called. 

53. They go as labourers? — Yes. 

54. Are you quite sure that the Irish labourers or 
the occupying owner would be so ready to go to the 
north of Ireland as he is to go to Scotland? — I think 
if the farmers in the North would pay them the same 
rate of wages as they get in Scotland, they would. 

Mr. Field. — That is very doubtful. 

55. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Is it not a fact that 
migratory labourers get into the habit from generation 
to generation of going to the same district, even to 
the same employer in England and Scotland? — Yes. 

56. And that it would be rather difficult to get them 
to abandon the habit in favour of migration in Ire- 
land? — I .do not doubt that, but from the figures I 
have given here you will see that there has been a 
falling off in the' number of migratory labourers of 
nearlv two-thirds. The reason I gave the figures was 
that ' I thought that, in themselves, they provide 
evidence of a very considerable number of what we 
might call skilled agricultural labourers being avail- 
able in the west of Ireland for the cultivation of the 
land within the country. 

57. Is there any evidence to show that labourers 
who formerly migrated are remaining in Ireland as 
labourers or as people working on their own farms? 
My own idea is that they are working on their own 
holdings?— During the last fifteen years the Congested 
Districts Board have been doing a good deal of work in 
enlarging uneconomic holdings in the west of Ireland, 
and I daresay that the employment' given on these 
holdings is one of the causes that is preventing the 
migration to England and Scotland. There must be 
a very considerable number of these former migrants 
available in the country. Before the Old Age Pensions 
were granted they had to take their labour abroad as a 


matter of course. About the year 1912 I took out 
some figures with regard to Old Age Pensions in the 
County Mayo and I found that the amount given in 
pensions within a year exceeded by thousands of 
pounds the aggregate amount that the migratory 
labourers brought back from Great Britain. I think 
the condition of the people has so much improved that 
they stay at home. 

Mr. O'Connor. — The erection of labourers’ cottages 
is another factor in diminishing the number of 
labourers leaving the country. 

58. The Chairman. — The real point Sir. McNulty 
has touched on is the possibility of getting the labourer 
to go from districts where there is labour in excess to 
districts where there is no labour in Ireland. I have 
a preconceived notion that wild horses would not take 
these labourers to Ulster? — So far as Ulster is con- 
cerned, I do not think the problem will be so pressing 
as in those parts of Ireland where there has been no 
tillage. Of course there are other points in regard to 
the difficulty of labour that I have not touched on — 
the question of employers payiug a rate of wages 
similar to what is paid in England and Scotland, and 
secondly there is the question of housing. These^ are 
matters that I have not touched on. I have confined 
myself to the question of transit. 

59. Would you give us some light, Mr. McNulty, 
upon this question of the small consignment of goods. 
You think the difficulty is confined to the branch 
lines? — Yes, largely, and to very small markets. 

60. The difficulty here is confined to the districts 
served by branch lines? — Generally speaking, I think 
that is so. 

61. Do you think the method of dealing with small 
consignments is satisfactory? — No, I think the sinall 
consignor is placed at a disadvantage compared with 
the large consignor. In Ireland in the seventies, theve 
was an agent who did very considerable business with 
regard to the transport of produce and merchandise, 
hut he has disappeared. 

62. Mr. Field.— Why?— That is a very big question 
to go into. The extension of railways into the_ out- 
lying districts is one of the reasons, and the railway 
companies having now provided machinery for dealing 
with small parcels. One way of dealing with the 
matter is that the railways might be asked to apply 
during the war the “ smalls ” scale to consignments 
not exceeding 1 cwt. instead of 3 ewts. as at present. 

63. The Chairman. — That does not meet the case I 
have mentioned at all. All along these branch lines 
there are small packets — eggs, butter, fruit, etc. How 
do you propose getting these profitably disposed of for 
the producer. Do you think a co-operative system for 
these small consignments would be successful?— Well, 
so far as the produce that we have now is con- 
cerned — 

64. Take me as a co-operator? — In very few cases 
does such traffic pass directly from the producer to 
the consumer. It passes through the hands of a local 
middleman. That man may be a local shopkeeper as 
regards eggs or butter or a small dealer in the district. 
As regards the present consignors, I don't know 
whether you can ever get eo-operation amongst them, 
because they have small trade rivalries and try to 
conceal the districts in which their trade, lies. 

65. Mr. O’Connor. — Have not the facilities given 
bv the Parcel Post and the cheapening of rates a lot 
to do with this business? — The Parcels Post has re- 
duced consignments by railways. The railway com- 
panies have had for years past very low rates in 
operation for market, garden and farm produce. The 
eggs consumed in my house come from Donegal. 
They come to me at a cost of 6d. or 8d. in a six-dozen 
case delivered a mile and a half from Dublin. That 
is very much cheaper than Parcel Post. 

66. The Chairman. — You and I can get eggs and 
butter by the cwt. far cheaper than by paicels post?— 
Certainly. 

67. But as regards the multitude of these people, is 
there nothing but the shopkeeper for them as a middle- 
man? — Not under existing trading conditions. There 
may be a small egg or poultry dealer in the towns who 
would purchase these eggs from the producer. 

68. Is it your opinion that the jealousy between man 
and man is such that they would decline to pool their 
produce rather than let ea:h other know their busi- 
ness - ? — Yes. that class of men — the small shopkeeper 
or dealer in the town. 

69. I am not speaking of them. Is the feeling of 
jealousy between the producer of this small commodity 
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so strong that Ik- would refuse to deal because his 
neighbour would know what he was doing, and what 
he was getting? — Yes, in the outlying districts there is 
such a feeling of suspicion. 

70. Mr. 0'Neii.l. — That is amongst the producers? 
— Y'es. In larger centres they are more amenable to 
ordinary business principles, but in the outlying dis- 
tricts they do not want their neighbours to know very 
much about their business. They endeavour to con- 
ceal it even from the enumerators of the Department. 

71. Sir Horace Plunkett. — You studied the transit 
of produce all over Europe? — I have. 

72. Is it not a fact that in every progressive country 
in Europe that the farmers do combine together on the 
co-operative system in the sending of their produce? — 
I think that the “ Expediteur ” or forwarding agent 
is the man that mainly bulks traffic so as to get the 
advantage of low rates. 

73. But still the Co-operative Societies over the Con- 
tinent may use the “ Expediteur ” ns their agent, but 
they do bulk their consignments? — I did not go behind 
the “ Expediteur ’’ for the transit question. 

74. Have you any knowledge of the co-operative 
movement in Ireland? — Not beyond that of the man 
in the street. 

75. Let us take the case of the creameries. As you 
know the creameries have revolutionised the system of 
marketing of butter in Ireland? — Y'es. 

76. You can remember when all the butter in Ire- 
land was produced in a very small way in the homes 
of the people, and now the quantity is produced in 
factories increasingly owned by the farmers themselves. 
In this ease is not there in the bulking and regularising 
of consignments an immense saving in the cost of 
transit. 

77. The Chairman. — Are you aware that more than 
half of the creameries in Ireland are not cc.-operative. 
but proprietary? — No. 

My point, Sir Horace, is don't hold up the great 
creamery movement in Ireland as being a co-operative 
movement, because as a matter of fact a large num- 
ber of the creameries are proprietary. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I said that they were be- 
coming increasingly co-operative, which I think, is a 
fact. If that is relevant to the Inquiry, the Depart- 
ment has the statistics, and no doubt will furnish 
them. 

Mr. McDonald. — The creameries which get In the 
milk and make the butter are not a fair illustration 
on the question of bulking consignments. 

The Chairman. — My case is quite clear. So far as 
the creameries are co-operative, your question. Sir 
Horace, is legitimate, hut it is net fair to say that a 
proprietary creamery acts in the same way as co- 
operative creameries. 

78. Mr. McNulty . — I do not think the question of 
co-operation affects the question of transit at all, be- 
cause prior to the formation of creameries the farmers’ 
wives brought in their butter to markets where there 
were two or three buyers, who sent away much larger 
consignments than any creamery now does. I remem- 
ber going into a market town where there were two 
buyers. They sent out consignments of butter, which 
as regards weight would certainly be equal to the 
largest consignment sent by any creamery. 

79. Mr. Murxaghax.— T hose 'men who send in bulk 
benefited, but did the producer get any benefit? Was 
it not the butter buyer who got the benefit? — That 
does not affect the question of transit. 

80 ; The_ Chairman. — There may he a more mundane 
consideration than we have been considering operating 
against any co-operative system as a whole. Not only 
the milk goes to the creamery, but in many cases the 
eggs, and don’t you think the farmer’s wife has some- 
thing to say to that. The eggs had been the per- 
quisite of the farmer's wife, and now they are all 
hulked in the creamery account and she gets nothing? 
—I don’t think transit has any relation to that. 

81. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I understand you to say 
that in backward districts there is a human difficulty 
in hulking their produce in order to get cheaper rates? 

— Yes. 

82. Do you think that that difficulty is probably in- 
superable? — No. 

83. But you agree that it would be very much to the 
benefit of the country if this difficulty can be sur- 
mounted by a system of co-operation ?— Do ' you mean 
from the economic point of view, because I am not 
prepared to go into that aspect of the question. 


84. My suggestion is that if their produce were 
bulked it would be more cheaply carried, and that it 
would be desirable that people should get over the 
difficulty that prevents the bulking? — Yes. 

85. Mr. Boyd. — Would not the agent who was col- 
lecting these small parcels of goods be doing the work 
of the railway company? — The handling of consign- 
ments by the railway companies in small parcels 0 is 
expensive. A more simple solution would be to get 
the 3 cwt. scale made to apply to 1 cwt. during The 
war. 

80. Mr. Montgomery.— I s it not a fact that tin- 
railways cannot carry small parcels at the same rate 
as larger consignments? — That is so. 

87. They are willing to take any produce if it is 
delivered to them in bulk? — Yes. 

88. Y'ou say that the small people won’t combine to 

deliver in bulk because they are prepared to pay a 
higher rate in order to maintain secrecy rather than 
to bulk their goods without the secrecy? — Yes. The 

proposal I made as regards on agent ‘is not a novel 
one. The system, as I have stated, obtains through- 
out the whole Continent. It existed in Ireland, and 
I suggest that as a temporary measure it might be re- 
vived. 

89. Mr. Bagwell.— I think there is some little 
misapprehension on this matter. I know somethin" 
about this eggs and poultry traffic, which is practi- 
cally all sent in bulk?— Yes. in the North. 

90. The people who bulk these commodities are 
merchants, and I know that nothing this Committee 
or the Department can do will ever induce these people 
to combine, because they are uncombinable. It can’t 
be done. These goods are for the most part sent under 
mark in order that the names of the persons to whom 
they are forwarded cannot get out. This is, of course 
due to trade jealousy. The man who lias more com- 
mercial ability than his fellow does not want to give 
away his commercial connections. That is the reason 
that they won’t combine. It may be deplorable, but 
it is a strong reason? — Yes. 

91. Mr. Barrie.— Y ou are speaking for the small 
dealer as distinct from the farmer?— Yes. I cannot 
say anything about the producer. The merchant mav 
be m some eases a producer himself. 

92. The Chairman (to Witness).— Have von ever 
heard of Robert M’llderrv?— Yes. He is an egg mer- 
chant, blitter merchant, and poultry merchant in 
Ballvinoney. 

93. He is practically buying as an individual and is- 

a merchant of the highest character?— Yes. People 

from 15 or 20 miles around Ballymonev give him their 
eggs and lie sells for them and lie deducts com- 
mission. He takes in the produce from the people 
and gives them a receipt for the quantity, and sells in 
the best market and is paid In commission on his 
sales. 

. Have you heard that that system which he car- 
ries on solves the question of co-operation? — I never 
heard it discussed in connection with the question of 
co-operation. 

Mr. O’Connor. — I wish we had more like him. 

The Chairman.— That is the solution of the whole 
tiling. 

Mr. Field. — Co-operation is not really practised cn 
the Great Northern line. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I said I have no knowledge of the 
producer, but the merchant does not combine. There 
is a good “deal of consignment of goods under mark. 

95. Mr. Barrie (to Witness), — You have suggested 
that^the^ rates on 3 cwt. should apply to 1 cwt. during 

96. Coming back to those large creameries, I can- 
not help observing that the boxc-s of butter exported 
are 14 and 28 lbs. That would show that there is a 
large bulk of consignments under 1 cwt.? — The pack- 
ing is in 28 and 56 lbs. boxes as a rule, especially for 
cross-Channel traffic, where the consignments would be 
over 1 cwt. Very rarely is the single package sent, so 
far as I know. I have seen in some places in Ireland 
where butter is not produced to any considerable 
extent, the hotels getting butter from other producing 
districts. There one will find one or two small pack- 
ages in a consignment, but I don’t think that can be 
looked upon as a steady recosnised trad". It applies 
mainly to butter made by Cleeves of Limerick. I 
think the package trade is due to the failure of obtain- 
ing supplies from the usual sources. 

2T- „ Yo " raise question of through rates on- 

cattle?— Yes. ° 
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98. Have you any knowledge of wbat the result of 
that has been? — No. With regard to the complaint of 
railway companies, that in the case of cross-Channel 
esport cattle were taken out of their hands for hours, 
.we investigated that but we found that there was not 
the grievance that there was thought to . be at first, 
and that complaint has practically disappeared. 

99. The Chairman'. — I must object to that?— I am 
referring to. the case of railway companies objecting 
to' through booking where they had not the traffic com- 
pletely under their own control. 

100. Mr. Barrie. — What do you think of the Ger- 
man system giving special rates to agriculturists who 
are in backward districts — say 300 miles from a large 
centre of population in order to get over the geo- 
graphical disadvantages. We . have not got anything 
like that in this country. It occurred to me that we 
-might have it on a modified -scale, and that- it would 
be one of the factors in increasing tiliage if we were 
to get a special rate from, those districts to the nearest 
consuming centre? — Yes, that is practically my sug- 
gestion. 

101. Say there was a place in this country 300 miles 
from Dublin, the German system would be to give 
encouragement to agriculturists in that backward dis- 
trict by treating them as if they only lived 50 or fiO 
mil es away? — That German system applies to traffic 
exported. 

102. It does not apply to that? — I found that in 
Germany local rates are fixed on a zone principle, 
which lias the effect of constituting, as an area of 
supply, the country within about 60 miles tadius from 
a given centre. I have a fairly extensive knowledge 
of the rates charged for traffic in Ireland, and having 
regard to the fact that the cost of railway adminis- 
tration has increased I think the public are fairly 
well satisfied with the . existing charges for manures 
and seeds and for agricultural produce carried from 
developed districts to the markets. If a mileage scale 
of proportionately low rates were in existence it would 
facilitate food production in undeveloped districts, and 
help the Committee in their work. 

103. Is the suggestion underlying that that class 
“ C ” rates are too high? — Yes. , 

104. Do you agree that Class C up to 50 miles is 
reasonable?— I do not. It is in excess of the actual 
rates charged by our railway companies. In Ireland 
owing to the number of sea ports the average haul of 
traffic does not exceed 60 miles. 

105. To the best of my recollection, in the North 
the Class C rate covers all our rates up to 40 miles, 
and after that they have a system of meeting the geo- 
graphical disadvantage by reducing the rates: where 
the company had for many years met the geographical 
difficulty by waiving their • powers to collect 6s. 8d. a 
•ton and only charged 5s. Have you known any case 
in the South or West of Ireland of more than 4 per 
cent, being added to the special rate? — There may be, 
but. it did not come under my notice. 

Mr. Bag well. — The question of keeping the same 
proportion in charges when the 4 per cent, was put. 
on was considered by all the railways and they prac- 
tically gave an undertaking that the proportion should 
remain the same, and I believe that the Irish railways 
■have done their best to maintain the proportion. 

Mr. Barrie.— That is my experience about the 
North. 

Mr. Baoweix. — You will fiud that is the case on all 
the lines. 

106. Mr. O’Connor. — In eases of damage in transit, 

how is that met. Would you approve of goods beiug 
sent under insurance? . 

Mr. Bagwell. — The companies risk rate is the in- 
surance rate. 

Mr. O’Neill. — Is not that a high rate? 

Mr. Bagwell. — Yes, in comparison with the owner s 
risk rate. 

. Mr! O’Connor.— A re not all consignors asked to sign 
a consignment note which exempts the railway com- 
pany from loss sustained by delay? 

Mr. Bagwell.— Yes,- except' through wilful miscon- 
duct. 

Mr. O’Connor. — If anything happens in transit and 
•the - goods are not delivered in time to - the market and 


the consignor asks for compensation, is. he not barred 
by signing the consignment note. 

Mr. Bagwell. — Yes, he gets consideration under 
the owner's risk rate - 1 ■ - 

107. Mr. O'Connor (to Witness). — The suggestion 
came before an Inquiry that all these things that are 
sent to a market and are perishable should be sent in 
the most expeditious manner possible and that if the 
railway people, did hot deliver them in time that the 
owner should be compensated? — The company offers 
them that practically in the company's risk rate. . 

108. Is there not such ■ a difference between the' two 
rates that the owner will take the risk of availing of 
the lower rate? — The company offers him a very good 
premium for his insurance in the difference between 
the two rates. 

109. What about compulsory insurance? — There is, 
practically, insurance, in the company's risk rate, but 
when the owner's risk rate is offered as an alternative 
and the sender accepts it, he transfers to his own 
shoulders the responsibility which the company takes 
under the company’s risk rate. 

110. In your opinion would you approve of an all 
round compulsory insurance by every owner and sender 
to all distances over land and sea? — I don’t think so. 
From my knowledge of the rates and the very groat 
difference between the company's risk rate and the 
owner’s risk rate, my opinion is that the public make 
money on the transaction by the self insurance, and 
I don’t think therefore that compulsion should be 
applied to senders of traffic generally. 

111. Does it not place the trader at a disadvantage 
who wishes to have his stuff sent at an insured rate 
as compared with the man who does not insure? — You 
will never get the users of railways to work on uniform 
lines. 

112. Mr. Barrie. — I think the suggestion is that if 
the railway companies were compelled to carry goods 
only on an insured basis the cost of insurance would 
be 'so trifling that it would not be felt. You say that 
the owner of the goods was the gainer if he took the 
owner’s risk rate. I want to point out that the weak- 
ness of that- argument is that a large merchant can 
afford to take that risk on the law of averages, but to 
the moderate or small merchant one serious loss would 
be a calamity. The point is that the losses are so 
small on the year's trading to a railway company that 
they can afford to have all the risk, including the in- 
surance, fixed at a little over the owner’s risk rate? — 
I see the point. 

113. Mr. Field. — At the present time there is a 
.great agitation in England with regard to this owner s 
risk rate. Have you heard about it in Ireland? — No. 

In connection with lire stock and eggs and perish- 
able commodities there is an enormous amount of 
complaint. If this insurance rate as advocated by Mr. 
O'Connor were brought into force it would lead to the 
I'ailwav companies taking greater care of these par- 
ticular articles if they were responsible for their safe 

114. The Chairman.— I am going to refer you to the 

specific ease of Sir. Belle Ball, Ball’s Grove. Dro- 
gheda. He is a market gardener, or rather he has en- 
deavoured to cultivate market gardening. He writes 
to the Department stating that lie would be very glad 
to hear if anything could be done favourable to the 
shipment of vegetables. He points out that on the 
18th of June he’ sent to a Glasgow firm the following 
,r 00 ds — Lettuce. 2 x8 dozen — 16 at 10d., 13s. 4d. ; 
radish, 4 x 124—30 at 9d., £1 17s. 6d. ; tt tal 

•£'2 10s. lOd. The carriage cost £2 6s. 2d.: the insur- 
ance charges Is. 6d., and the commission 3s. 10d., 
leaving a debit of 8d. on the transaction. He gives 
another ease regarding goods which he sent to the same 
people, showing that after paying all charges his profit 
was only 2s. 9d. Mr. Belle Ball in his letter states, 
‘•I have had to abandon Liverpool: Wigan is '•nipos- 
sible, and Dublin is hopeless." And with that remark 
about Dublin I am in hearty accord. He also says 
that he is considering seriously the question of giving 
up the business as.it- was throwing money away and 
he was simply working for ’the carrying companies. 

ill-. Field. — What - is the date of that letter? 

The Chairman.— June of the present- year. ' 
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The Chairman- — I have given von particulars of the 
case where Mr. Belle Ball states that the result of 
one transaction was a debit balance of 8d. Who 
would not be a market gardener! There is rather an 
improvement in the second case which he gives — that 
in which he shows a credit balance of 2s. 9d. 

Mr. Barrie. — He got something out of that ! 

Mr. Bagwell. — I know a good deal about Mr. Belle 
Ball, aud I have found that his general statements are 
not always accurate. He says Dublin is hopeless. 
Our rates show that lie can send to Dublin GO lbs. of 
this produce for Is. 2d. for any distance over 30 miles, 
and including delivery within the boundary. 

Mr. Barrie. — He says he paid 15s. 3d. 

Witness. — That is cross-Channel. 

Mr. Bagwell. — He had a direct steamer sailing from 
Drogheda, aud that has nothing to say to Irish rail- 

The Chairman".' — I agree with his statement that 
Dublin is hopeless: from my own experience of the 
Dublin market, where there is a ring. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I was speaking of the transit, and I 
think the charges to Dublin for this class of goods 
are very reasonable. 

The Chairman-. — That is not what he meaus. He is 
not referring to the railway rates at all. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — We are discussing transit, 

Tiie Chairman. — I am entitled to ask whether there 
is any possibility of a trade like this being facilitated 
instead of being killed. I am not Quarrelling with the 
railways. I am not saying their rates are wrong. If 
Mr. Belle Ball’s statements came before the House of 
Commons it would consider that Ireland was a very 
peculiar place to carry on business. 

115. (To Witness.) — You know these facts stated by 
Mr. Belle Ball are accurate? — I verified them. 

116. Do you think it possible to carry on market 
gardening on lines like these? — No, but- — 


Witness . — I interviewed Mr. Ball and got all the 
particulars from him as regards his traffic. I found 
in regard to two places, Liverpool aud Manchester, he- 
was satisfied with the rates, but he was not satisfied 
with the service, even though it was passenger train 
service, as the consignments had arrived after the 
markets had closed for the day. The result was that 
the vegetables were stale for the next day and he got 
only half price for them, which meant a considerable 
loss. In this case, where the margin of 2s. 9d. was 
returned to him, there is no special through rate in 
existence between Drogheda and Glasgow. There the 
service was satisfactory but the freight was not. 
Immediately on his bringing this matter to the notice 
of the Department it, I understand, made representa- 
tions to the carrying companies and I believe the ques- 
tion of fixing a reasonable through rate is under con- 
sideration. To Wigan the rate was a normal rate. 
There was no special rate in existence. Both the rate 
and the service were unsatisfactory to Wigan. He 
had to pay the high normal rate and the vegetables 
were late for the market, so he lost considerably. 
This is not only a question of fixing a reduced rate in 
ratio to those that exist for Liverpool and Manchester 
traffic, but it also means hastening the transit, because 
24 hours delay in the marketing of vegetables menus 
that they lose half their value. 


.119. Mr. Gordon.— In the case of Dublin h? was 
referring to the market and not to the railway rates?— 
Yes. He is perfectly satisfied with the rates to Dub- 
lin, but the market is not right. 

120. Mr. Bagwell.— Is it not the case that the great 
bulk of garden produce is carried by the Irish railways 
at rates very much below the maxima? — Yes. 

That is the only question I would wish to ask. 


Mr. Sydney Smith, Department’s Marketing Representative in Great Britain, examined. 


121. The Chairman. — Did you prepare a statement, 
Mr. Smith? — Yes, a short memorandum on egg produc- 
tion. 


“ £-99 Production . — In many districts the shop 
keeper handles eggs in a small way, but it is doubtfu 
if he makes any appreciable profit on such transactions 
It would seem that he takes up this line of business 
m order to retain customers who might otherwise be 
drawn off by a rival in trade who is prepared to accepl 
eggs, and thus provide the means to purchase othei 
goods from him. The result is that there is a large 
number of such dealers to whom egg» are but a side 
line in business, whose whole turnover in eggs is sc 
small that they have not a sufficient supply to permit 
of careful grading and packing. In addition, these 
shopkeepers are tempted to try to make a little extra 
profit out of the business by shipping direct to mer- 
cnants in Great Britain, usually on consignment, in- 
stead of selling their eggs to a shipper who is handling 
them on a large scale and can, therefore, pack care- 
fully. It is such people who usually ship In the worst 
class of eases, their methods of business disposino 
tuem to economise in every way, so as to clear ex- 
penses with as little outlay as possible. It would he 
a very great advantage if this class of shipper could 
be eliminated, as the breakage from his eonsign- 

mSv m n 8Ven T S ] ,i 0r ] s p SS s per long hundred, 
roughly 10 per cent,, although the merchant when ren- 
denug the account sales does not actually state the 
deductl ° n f *? r the broken eggs, but will often 
W? \ 8CCOU ^ 8 u f- S 0n an avera K e nett price, to 
rafi MeTh r n? b - ell r 6 ^ afc n the bad arrived 
Sf’ Merchants in Great Britain usually reckon 
f. Jf? the be * ter shippers ere worth 8d! to 

It'f £ iindred more than a similar class and weight 
of egg from the small and indifferent shipper. Part^of 
tins amount they reckon as a safeguard against break- 

2nd' 2 aCklng ’ J ‘ nC i UdhlR thp UBP of bnd straw, 

and a slight difference due to extra freight. It clearly 


proves that these shippers are not paying the pro- 
ducers what they really deserve, and as it may be taken 
as a trade axiom that all business done at a loss tends 
to extinguish itself, so all business done with a reason- 
able hope of profit tends to expand in area and increase 
in volume. If a recommendation could go forward 
that such dealers should sell to the recognised egg 
shippers it would tend to increased production, and 
also do away with many small consignments and thus 
lessen the breakage in the shipments to Great Britain. 
Regarding co-operative societies and creameries, I have 
the following suggestion to make— when' handling eggs, 
co-operative societies and creameries might arrange to 
pay separately for them, as I have often heard it said 
that the women folk get no inducement to further the 
production of eggs when the eggs are handed to the 
co-operative society, as the eggs are included in one 
account with the milk, and the farmer himself gets 
all the benefit, whereas when sold in the market or to 
the higgler the woman gets the actual money for them. 
I would like to make a statement with regard to the 
transit of agricultural produce to Great Britain. On 
the whole it is satisfactory, and I have heard of many 
instances recently in which consignments of produce 
from Ireland to Great Britain have arrived in almost 
normal time, whereas the same class of goods des- 
patched from centres such as Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Glasgow, have taken several days longer io reach their 
destination. I have had some instances of. this brought 
under my notice recently — one by a man in Inverness 
and the other case in Leeds.” 

122. As to breakages and packing, surelv somebody 
m Ireland must pack their eggs properly?— I have 
knowm cases where the average breakages from North 
and South do not come to 2 per cent., whereas in the 
case of the shopkeepers to whom I have referred I - 
have. seen 170 or 180 eggs broken in a 6 h.h.d. case. 

in , 720 e Sgs. and it is those men that are reduoing- 
tbe value' of Irish eggs in the English markets. These 
people don t care how the eggs arrive, and rather than 
sell them to an egg shipper they send them on to the 
l-rnglish merchant themselves. They would rather do 
that even if they lost money on it. 
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123. You refer to Co-operative Societies — do they 
ship eggs? — Yes. 

124. Does the Irish Wholesale Society ship the 
eggs? — Yes. 

125. Are they better than the others? — From some 
of their centres they are good, but from others they 
are almost as had as the small shippers. I pointed 
this matter out to the Irish "Wholesale Society, and I 
was told that they had under consideration whether it 
would not be possible to bring all their eggs to Dublin 
or some other centre because the number of eggs 
broken was appalling. 

126. Is that due to the eggs? — It is due to many 
causes — not so much to the eggs as to the material 
used in tho cases and the straw, and to people not 
experienced in the handling of eggs undertaking the 
packing. 

127. -Sir Hohace Plunkett. — Do you know the North 
Kilkenny Poultry Society at Ballyragget? — Yes. 

128. How are they doing? — I saw eggs of theirs in 
Liverpool last Saturday and the cases were shockingly 
made. I reported the'matter to the Department. The 
spacing between the boards was so broad that I could 
pick eggs out with my fingers. This thing is not fair 
to the railway companies. I must say that the rail- 
way companies have their grievances as well as other 
people. 

129. Air. O’Connor. — Could not there be some ar- 
rangement made for standard boxes? — We have several 
standard boxes. 

130. And not allow anyone to ship unless they have 
these standard boxes? — The railway company have to 
take, the goods whether they are in standard boxes or 
not. 

131. Mr. Field. — Have you any suggestion to make 
as a result, of your practical experience? Only the 
other day I had a complaint from an egg merchant in 
Glasgow! I would like if you could give us some 
suggestion that we could act on, because there appears 
to be an enormous waste of eggs through breakages. 

I am not a svmpathiser with the railway companies, 
but I want to deal fairly with them. 

The Chairman. — This is not a question of railway 
companies at all. It is pure carelessness. 

Mr. Field. — The majority of the people who make 
complaints apparently think it is. 

The Chairman. — I have never investigated a com- 
plaint of that kind where the breakages were not due 
to using unsuitable boxes and to bad straw. The 
railway had nothing to do with the breakages. 

The Witness. — I would recommend to stop the ship- 
ments of these small consignors because the man who 
does not handle eggs in the winter is not a legitimate 
shipper. 

Mr. Barrte — Many small farmers have an ambitious 
son whom they wish to make an egg-shipper. 

132. Sir Horace Plunkett (to Witness). — Do you 
propose by legislation or by Order in Council that the 
small consignment of eggs should be forbidden? — Per- 
sonally I should like to see it, but I don’t think you 
would get it in Ireland. 

133. You would say that we should discouiage it? — 
Yes. 

13-4. Mr. Baowell. — W ould it be your recommen- 
dation that the. Department in communication with 
the Irish railways should suggest that the. company 
should refuse to carry eggs except in a certain class of 
box approved by the Department? — Yes. 

135. But that the legal position is hopeless— that the 
railway companies have to carrv what they are sent? — 
That is so. 

The Chairman. — That is the. position 

136. Mr. Baowell. — It is the case that the bulk of 
these eggs are conveyed at the company’ s. risk? — Yes, 
a large part, but a large part is also consigned at the 
owner’s risk. 

Mr. O’Connor. — "What risk does the high railway 
rate cover? 

Mr. Baowell. — That is the company’s risk rate? 
Mr. O’Connor. — Yes. 

Mr. Bagwell. — If the goods are conveyed at the 
company’s risk the company has to take the risk and 
jf the eggs are delivered broken the claim is paid, 
unless it is shown that the packing case was very bad. 

The Chairman. — It comes to this, that the mischief 
arises from bad packing. 


Mr. Field. — Principally. 

The Chairman. — I never had a case of that kind 
brought before me where I could convict the railway 
companies. I found that the people themselves were 
always to blame. 

Mr. Montgomert. — Is it not a fact that these goods 
conveyed at the company’s risk are a big tax on the 
railway companies? 

Mr. Bagwell. — Yes; in fact the amounts paid have 
been so great that it is being considered by the com- 
panies whether they cannot try to get some relief 
from their liability for eggs conveyed under company’s 
risk rates. 

The Witness. — The breakages were so great three 
years ago that a steamship company refused taking 
eggs. There was a debit balance after they had paid 
claims for breakages. 

Mr. O’Connor. — I would suggest that there should 
be a standard case or box for eggs, and that no rail- 
ways should be asked to take eggs unless packed in 
these boxes. 

Mr. O’Neill. — You cannot do that without legisla- 
tion. 

137. Mr. O’Connor (to Witness). — It is your recom- 
mendation that these standard boxes should be always 
used, and that those who did not use them ought not 
to be allowed to send goods across Channel? — Yes; 
three years ago the Department went to a good deal of - 
trouble trying to get the egg shippers in the North 
to try to form an Egg Shippers’ Association, but we 
found some of the biggest egg shippers in the North 
absolutely refused to come in because they were 
jealous of their rivals. 

138. The Chairman. — Do you know Air. M'llderry 
of Ballymoney? — Yes. 

138a. He is, I believe, a collector of small produce? 
— That is so. 

139. Are there any co-operative societies in his dis- 
trict? — Yes, but he has practically wiped out one or 
two of them. He has drawn eggs as far away as 
Limavady. 

140. The question of how to dispose of small produce 
will arise on the Report of this Committee. Can you 
tell us how long Mr. Afllderry has been established 
in this business? — I think he has been working the 
trade in eggs many years, but with regard to the 
general trade he has taken is up very enthusiastically 
for the last four years. The people were so satisfied at 
his returns for their eggs that they pressed upon him 
to take up the sale of honey and apples and poultry. 
Air. Al’Hderry got 2s. 6d. per long hundred, i.e., 120 
eggs, more for his eggs than almost any shipper in 
Ireland. 

141. Mr. Field. — "Why? — Because the people he sup- 
plies when they get eggs from him know that they are 
getting an absolutely fresh egg. As to his system of 
working, he sends his carts out every day. and they 
bring in the produce every night. The man going 
around weighs the eggs and gives the woman who sup- 
plies them a docket. The eggs are put into different 
boxes in the cart and they are all cheeked when they 
get to Ballymoney. If the eggs are specially good 
there is a note put alongside them. He makes a note 
of that fact. When he gets a certain quantity of eggs 
he gets into communication with his buyers and states 
his price, and the people he supplies are so satisfied 
that he has not half enough of eggs for them, and that 
is why he is being forced to go farther afipld to get his 
eggs. He will not buv eggs from the ordinary higgler 
because his name is behind the trade. Once or twice 
he did get eggs from them to make up a quantity, but 
the eggs were inferior and he stopped taking from the 
higglers altogether. Now he cnlv gets eggs from the 
actual producer. These eggs are all tested te> see that 
they are not old. If any customer is caught bringing 
in stale eggs he is fined 2s. 6d. These fines are 
divided every half year amongst the customers who 
have supplied their eggs and who have not been fined 
at all- If a woman has been keeping eggs her neigh- 
bours will tell Air. AI’Hderry of that fact bemuse it 
is to their advantage to get the woman with the stale 
eggs fined as the fines will be distributed over the 
others. 

142. The business is not confined to eggs? — He also 
sells poultry. 

143. What about fruit?— He is going in for fruit. 
He sells fruit for his branch of the Ulster Society in 
Ballymoney. 

C 
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144. Does he buy butter? — Practically nothing yet, 
but he hopes to develop that business. He wants to 

et hold of one thing and thoroughly develop it before 

e takes up another. 

145. Would you say that Mr. M'llderry has the con- 
fidence of the people of the district? — Absolutely; in 
fact if we had twenty more Mr. M'llderrys in Ireland 
they would revolutionise the country. 

146. Ireland is very poor if it cannot produce twenty 
more Mr. M'llderrys? — He had his father before him, 
and his father was well known and had the people 
behind him. It is very hard, owing to the reputation 
made by himself and his father, for an outsider to 
come in and compete against him. At first it was 
thought that his scheme would not succeed, that the 
people would not part with their eggs without getting 
their money for them, but they hand him over their 
eggs freely on their getting a receipt. Mr. M'llderry 
was the first in that district to refuse to take dirty 
eggs. He told the ppople that if they brought in dirty 
eggs that he would take off 14d. per dozen. The result 
is that they send the dirty eggs to other people and 
keep the clean ones for him. 

147. Mr. Baoweli,.— To what extent does the selling 
of eggs by weight obtain except in the case of Mr. 
M'llderry?— Very little. It would be the solution of 
the problem. Unless the eggs are sold by weight there 
is no inducement to bring in big eggs. Mr. 
M'Uderry’s customers eat the small eggs and sell him 
the big ones. 

148. Sir Horace Plunkett.... Don't the Co-operative 
Societies always buy by weight? — No. There was a 
fight over it, but they had to give way. 


149. Mr. Bagwell. — If the selling of eggs by weight 
became general, would it not result in a very much 
superior class of poultry being kept in the country? 
— I cannot say that, but if the selling by weight was 
general the breakages would be less. 

150. Mr. Babbie. — Has it not occurred to you that 
instead of trying to wipe out the small man that some 
system of inspection at the port of shipment by officers 
having large powers, including the ordering ' back of 
eggs for re-packing, would be the solution? — That 
would tend that way, but the space at ports is so 
limited that they cannot do that. 

151. Mr. Gordon. — Regarding the Fruit Growers’ 
Association in the North of Ireland, how do the growers 
market their produce?— We tried to get them to group 
their produce and send it as one consignment, but we 
found that those very men would not amalgamate, 
that they would rather pay an increased rate than co- 
operate. 

152. Mr. Field. — They would not co-operate? — No : 
not only that, but the Department recommended them 
to legitimate salesmen in all the different towns in 
England, but they sent their produce to other men in 
the same towns, with the result that they got poor 
returns. 

153. The Chairman.— The real question Mr. Gordon 
put is, so far ns I apprehend it, do the Ulster Fruit 
Growers' Association combine by co-operative methods 
to market their goods? — They don’t. * 

154. Wliy don’t they do so?— It is just the suspi- 
ciousness and jealousies born in the people. 

The Committee then adjourned. 
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Mr. William Field, M.P. 
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Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 
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The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 
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The Right Hon. Sir H. Plunkett, D.C.L., 
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Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 


Mr. R. A. Anderson, Secretary, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society examined. 


155. Sir Horace Plunkett. — What is your present 
position in the I.A.O.S., Mr. .Anderson? — I am Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

156. How long have you occupied that position? — 
Since 1894, when the Society was started. 

157. Would you tell the Committee of your previous 
experience of Irish agriculture, especially in connection 
with attempts to start agricultural co-operation before 
the I.A.O.S. was founded? — Yes. I was farming in 
County Cork from 1879 to 1884. I farmed about three 
hundred acres there, and after that I was appointed to 
manage the Castletown estate at Doneraile. The rental 
of the estate was £10,000 a year, and there was also a 
large home farm that I had under my supervision. 
While I was there I was invited to join the eo-operative 
organisation movement, which was then in its early 
days, and I did so, giving half my time to that work 
.and half to my other work, with the consent of my 
employer, Lord CaBtletown. Before I went to Doneraile 
to manage this estate I and several of my neighbours 
endeavoured to organise a creamery near where I lived. 
We got all the necessary capital. We did not know 
very much about organisation, and our enterprise was 
then an experimental thing in the country, and the 
opposition of the Cork butter merchants was too much 
for the promoters. 


158. Was that one of what are known as Canon 
Bagot’s creameries? — He had nothing to say to it, but 
it was run very much on the lines he advocated. It 
was a joint stock company, but the farmers, who were 
the members, were obliged to take shares in propor- 
tion to the cows they owned. It is quite true that 
the dividend was not limited as it is in the co- 
operative society, but there was to be a fairly equitable 
distribution of profits, having regard to the fact that 
the shares were proportionate to the cows. 

159. There were several other creameries on joint 
stock lines between 1881 and 1889?— A considerable 
number in that locality, and also in the Counties Tip- 
perary and Limerick 

160. What happened to them? — Some of them are 
still existing, and some have become co-operative. 
Some have ceased to exist. 

161. You have read the terms of Reference to this 
Committee? — Yes, I have. I would just like to say in 
connection with that, that, of course, we all assume in 
the Organisation Society that any improvement which 
is called for now in food production must be continued, 
or we hope will be continued, beyond 1916; otherwise 
it _ would be quite impossible to get farmers to make 
this special effort for quite a short period. 
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162. I think that that view is taken pretty generally 
by the Committee here. You have written a letter, by 
direction of your Committee, to the Secretary of this 
Committee, in which you state your belief that the 
I.A.O.S. can play an important part, and can be an 
effective agency in increasing Ihe food production of 
Ireland? — Yes. 

163. I take it that the Committee will want you to 
justify that belief, and that most of your evidence will 
be directed to that object? — Yes. Well, I may have to 
answer that question at some length; it involves a 
good deal. We in the Organisation Society hold, and I 
think most people agree with us, that the only way 
that you can increase production is by demonstrating 
to the producer that it is going to pay him. Once you 
do that, half of your difficulties are over. We have suc- 
ceeded in starting over 1,000 societies — 1,027 are the 
actual figures — with over 100,000 members, and a busi- 
ness turn-over for 1914 of nearly four million pounds. 

164. What exactly do you mean by turn-over? — It 
is the business undertaken by these societies for their 
members as distinct from the business carried on by 
the unorganised individuals. 

165. The Chairman. — What kind of societies are 
these? — Various kinds. There are about 400 
creameries, about 200 agricultural societies, and about 
the same number of credit societies, and then there 
are poultry-keepers, and also societies for the owner- 
ship of implements. In the case of the most numerous 
and important classes of societies — the creameries — the 
membership and business are increasing steadily year 
by year. That is strong proof that they are realising 
the expectations of the farmers. The farmers in these 
districts speak quite freely about the enhanced profits 
they estimate they get. No one puts it at less than 20 
or 25 per cent. In order that I may give an illustra- 
tion of this I took out quite at random the figures in 
connection with five creameries in each of the four 
provinces. I took their business transactions for 1903 
and contrasted them with 1913, which were the only 
complete year’s statistics we have. 


five from each province. The names of the creameries 
appear in the Return. They are as follows : — Ulster — 
Duneane, Braid, Ballinamallard, Clones, Omagh. 
Munster — Lombardstown, Ardfert, Clounagh, Banska, 
and Carrigeen. Leinster — Callan, Windgap Kilma- 
cow, Ballycanew, and Inch. Connaught — Dromahair, 
Gurteen, Kilmactrauny, Achonry, and Drumcliffe. I 
had to take, of course, fairly old societies in order to 
get the ten years for the purposes of comparison. 

169. What conclusion precisely do you expect this 
Committee to draw from these figures? — Well, it is per- 
fectly certain that the farmers who form these societies 
are keeping more cows than they kept before. It is 
also clear, I think, that they are paying more atten- 
tion to the milking qualities of the cows, though not 
nearly as much as we would wish. In these two ways 
the large increase in the turn-over is accounted for. 

170. Mr. Boyd. — The creameries have taken the 
place of the old butter-making system. If the pro- 
duction was as great under the old system as under 
the creameries, these figures would not show that 
there has been an increase. Could you give us the 
figures showing the production under the old system? — 
I am afraid I have no such figures, because I don’t 
think they exist. 

171. The Chairman. — Can you give the figures 
showing the number of creameries in the four pro- 
vinces that have ceased to exist? — Since when? 

172. In the date you mentioned? — I have given two 
dates, 1903 and 1913. 

173. Give us the number of creameries that have 
ceased to exist in that time? — I have not got the 
figures at hand. 

174 Can you supply them? — Yes.* 

175. Mr. McDonald. — Do you mean to convey that 
it was your Organisation Society that made the butter 
producers give up the old system for the new? — I 
think so. 

176. Completely? — Completely is very sweeping, but 
the number of co-operative creameries is considerably 
in excess of all the other creameries taken together. 


The witness handed in the following Return > and the number of farmers using the system is pre- 

Ulster. 1903. Increase^ ^^^'How^ryolfaeeount for people departing from 

Duneane, ... £5849 the old svstem ?— Because the new system paid them 

„ •" 2402 99 /U '•>» better tha - n the dd 

Ballinamallard, 7664 12U/4 178 . Sir Horace Plunkett. — I have been engaged 

Clones, ... 9839 -bljD loom afc orgauising a great man y creameries myself, and 

Omagh, ... 7887 31289 -335- tlle f armers use d to tell me in the South of Ireland 

Munster. five and twenty years ago that under the creamery 

Lombardstown, 12550 27126 14576 system they estimated that they made 30s. a cow per 

Ardfert, ... 10499 18875 8376 y ear more than under the old system. I cannot say 

Clouneagh, ... 10864 15389 4525 Whether it was an accurate calculation or not. but I 

Bansha ... 11144 25619 14475 WO uld like to ask Mr. Anderson what his belief is? — 

Carrigeen, ... 7170 10820 3650 i t all depends, of course, on what the cow is capable 

Leinster °f producing. 

c ii _ 12619 18451 5832 179. Mr. O’Connor.— Have you any means of fonn- 

Wind ’ 7698 10294 2596 ing an opinion as to the farmers giving up the rearing 

Kilmacow ... 6725 11835 5310 of good calves in consequence of the creameries?— I 

Ballvcanew .. 4201 8852 4651 have heard a great deal about that, but I have no 

j ne ^ ’ 5868 6967 1099 positive evidence to offer the Committee on the sub- 

Connaught. ^180. The Chairman. — H ave you any knowledge that 

Dromahair, ... 7953 s^oo “if ^ farmers ta ke into account the losses that arise in 

Gurteen, ... 4104 connection with creame ries with which they are 

Kilmactrannv, 5765 a-v conneote a. For instance, ten farmers were made pay 

Achonry, ... 6671 12680 £100 in the Court of Appeal recently?— I think the 

Drumcliffe, 7306 1070b f ac t s are hardly as stated. It is true that judgment 

_ . -oaiqo was entered against one farmer, not ten. 

153778 289914 136136 181 You know that that was a test ease. There 

Continuing the Witness said :-I am speaking only are ten men involved. They corresponded with ime 
of butter m every case. The business turn-over for The judgment against one covers judgment against the 
o. mon mi »l,n«nn>r nfhorov — T Hnresnv it, would. 


i J?153 778- in 1913 it was £289,914, showing others? — I daresay it would. 
o rnf il3fi’l96 182. There is, therefore, no v 


“ ‘TSfyou^put'^ihese figures „ typical?-I do, 

ise there are creameries where the increases are who stupidly sigued a promissory note have lost £100 
i larger than are .hewn to »J fable. I took these «ch. In d 


= in saying that it was 


much larger than are shown in my table. I took tnese 
figures out at random, and I compared them with a 
number of other figures that I might put in. In order 
that the figures may be verified, I also hand in a 
copy of the last published Report of the. Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, which contains the figures 
I have handed in. . . 


they not be entitled to take their losses into account? 
—Yes, in that particular creamery. 

183. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Is that case typical? — 
No, sir. . , , . 

183a. Would you say that the commercial losses in 
co-operative creameries are greater than in ordinary 


167 8 You ntayourself to the proposition that these joint stock undertakings?-! would say that they are 

figures you have^anded in are typical of the remark- fractional compared with the magnitude of the trade, 

8 b ~ Tthe“ system? — Yes. and that is ***** .bj 

168. By Sir Horace Plunkett.— A re the figures to m Boyle is wholly mc ptional There gr - 

taken from creameries in one part of Ireland only, or mismanagement, w^h was pointed out in our report. 

from all over the country?— From the four provinces— I can speak from experience of this case in Boyl . 
♦During the period 1903-1913, 71 creamery societies were dissolved. Of these, 28 were commercial failures. 

The remaining 43 never worked at all. 
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184. Would you say that a body of farmers, in con- 
sidering whether it was wise to enter upon a co- 
operative creamery undertaking, ought to write oil 
from the prospective profits a considerable sum to rep- 
resent the risk of such a calamity as happened in the 
case of Boyle? — The practice of all such societies is to 
build up a reserve fund as speedily as they can, and in 
order that that may be done, and that the society may 
be put in a sound financial position, the farmers volun- 
tarily forego a certain proportion of the price which is 
calculated as being the value of their milk, and this 
deferred payment is carried forward until a sufficient 
reserve is established. 

185. And is the reserve fund usually sufficient to 
meet risks? — I should say so. There was no leservc 
fund in this ease, because they had lost it and their 
capital as well. There was, therefore, no means of 
meeting it. 

186. But it was a wholly exceptional case as regards 
taking the experience of the movement as a whole? — I 
should saj» so. 

187. Mr. O’Connor. — Is each creamery supposed to 
act on its own financial arrangement?— Yes. 

188. So there is no co-operation between one 
creamery and another in the case of difficulty? — No. 
Well, I might qualify that by saying that in a recent 
case in which a creamery was concerned as defendant, 
foui- or five other creameries contributed small sums 
because they were interested in the matter, but there is 
no system of pooling. 

189. The Chairman. — Creameries have auxiliaries? — 
Yes. Some are independent societies and some arc- 
branches. 

190. Mr. 0 Connor. — Do you lay down rules as to 
how the business of the society should be carried out? 
— We prescribe rules, but these differ in some eases, 
but there are certain fundamental principles that un- 
derlie all the rules. We do not order these societies to 
do anything. We have no authority over them. We 
can only advise them. 

191. Mr. Field. — What constitutes membership? — 
The payment of a certain subscription. 

192. Sir Horace Plunkett.— And affiliation fee? — 
Yes. 

193. Mr. Field. — I understand you have no man- 
datory power over these creamery societies? — We have 
not, but I ought to say that these societies voluntarily 
submit questions in dispute arising between them to 
our arbitration, and we very often act as arbitrators. 

19-h Have you had any serious complaint verbally or 
in writing in the direction of complaining or pointing 
out that owing to Ihe feeding of calves on separated 
milk the animals became deteriorated in the creamery 
districts?— I have heard that statement over and over 
again, but it has never been put as a formal complaint 
to me or anyone connected with my Society. I have 
seen it stated repeatedly, but, on the other' hand, you 
will get statements to the exact contrary. 

195. Do your societies take any account whatever 
of the class of bull that is given to the cows, or do you 
leave that to the farmers themselves? — We cannot exer- 
cise any control. 


196. Have you ever given any advice in that direc- 
tion? — Yes, repeatedly. 

197. And found it no use? — It has been useful in 
some cases, but sometimes the farmers think that any 
kind of bull is good enough, and they use any kind of 
bull. I know what your views are on the subject, and 
I entirely agree with them. 

198. Mr. Bagwell. — I understand that you are of 
opinion that the commercial losses in connection with 
the co-operative creameries are less than in the ease 
of privately-owned creameries? — Yes, unquestionably. 

199. The Chairman. — Sir Horace said privately 
managed businesses? — Yes. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I think my question was 
whether the losses in co-operative undertakings were 
greater than those in joint stock undertakings. 

The Chairman.— The witness told us that he 
believed the losses on co-operative organisations were 
not more than on ordinary business transactions. 

AnAeTton . — I think I said they were much less. 

200. The Chairman.— T he question was not as re- 
gards proprietory creameries, but ordinary business?— 
ies. 

201. Mr. Bagwell.— I would like to put a question 
as to privately-managed creameries. Have you any 
figines about them?— No, but all I can say is that of 
■all the 80 creameries owned by the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society in Ireland, not one is now working under 


that body, and of the fifty odd owned by the Messrs. 
Lonsdale, not one is now working under that firm. 
The most of them — those that were in the best dis- 
tricts — have been transferred to the farmers, and are 
being run as co-operative societies. May I explain how 
I gave the answer in reply to Sir Horace's while a«o as 
to the losses on co-operative creameries as compared 
with joint stock undertakings. I stick to that answer. 
We were challenged about this matter a good many 
yeurs ago, and we took the trouble to look up the 
returns of the adjudications in Bankruptcy as between 
joint stock companies and co-operative societies and it 
was perfectly amazing the small percentage of genuine 
co-operative undertakings that become commercial 
failures. It is quite possible for a society never to get 
to work at all — to be started and something to prevent 
It going on. 

E02. The Chairman. — I think your own Report 
shows that? — We don’t hide the fact. 

203. Sir Horace Plunkett.— Do you remember 
about twenty years ago a creamery that I myself or- 
ganised, and that the walls were built up to about my 
Height when the newspapers denounced it as Smith 
Barry’s creamery and it was immediately abandoned? 
— I do. 

204. Was not that typical of the kind of opposition 
'hat you have referred to? — Perhaps it was. I remem- 
ber the case. 

205. Smith Barry never had anything to do with it 
and never heard of it until he heard of it iu this con- 
nection? — That is so. 

206. Mr. M‘ Donald. — I understood you to say that 
under the co-operative creamery system cows showed 
an improvement of 30/- a year more than under the 
old system? 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I was responsible for that 
statement. I said that when I was organism" 
creameries I was frequently told by farmers that they 
estimated the increased money yieid per cow per year 
as 30/- more. 

M'Bonald. — I would like to know how much of 
the 30/- was needed in making the separated milk 
equal to feed a calf? 

Sir Horace Plunkett.— I would not venture to put 
my opinion against yours on any such question, but if 
you ask me what I was told by farmers I will tell vou. 

The Chairman. — I t is an old maxim that what "you 
are told is not evidence: 

207. Sir Horace Plunkett (to the Witncxs).— You 
referred to the failure— I will not say the failure, but 
the abandonment of a large number of creameries that 
were owned by the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Will you explain what these creameries were? — They 
were branches of business started by the- Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which is the trade federation of 
the English industrial movement. They were desirous 
of supplying themselves with the best 'quality of pro- 
duce and all that and they were induced to start quite 
a number of creameries here in Ireland. I think they 
actually invested about .£120,000 capital in these 
creameries and they were run in the interests of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and not iu the interests 
of the farmers. They gave the farmers no share in 
the management or in the profits nor did they provide 
any means whereby these men should ultimately be- 
come the owners of the creameries. They were quite 
honest in the transaction, and they said that in a 
number of cases where they started creameries that as 
a result of the advantages that these creameries would 
show to the farmers that they would become co-opera- 
tors, and they expressed their willingness to meet us 
when the farmers were ready to take the creameries 
over. It was purely a business concern with the best 
intentions in the world behind it. Unfortunately the 
management of these creameries was not all that was 
to be desired, and they also had a system of lending 
money to the farmers which we thought verv bad. In 
the early part of the year they followed the old 
example of the Cork butter merchants and gave loans 
on milk. Farmers when they wanted to get out of the 
liability tendered money and it was actually refused. 
The C.W.S. said, “ You are bound to supplV us with 
milk until that debt is paid off and we will not take 
the money.” This system became verv bad. One 
man offered them the money and when 'they refused 
to take it, he challenged them to take him into court. 

I hey took the money instead. Owing to the reasons I 
have given these creameries did not succeed. 

208. You have given your reasons for believing that 
creameries have had the effect of increasing the pro- 
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Auction of one class of food? — Yes, sir. There is a 
portion of the question that you asked me a while ago 
about the inci-ease of produce in the creamery districts 
that I am anxious to answer. We estimate that the 
average cow gives somewhere about 450 gallons of milk 
in the year. It may be more or less. That is a liberal 
average estimate. We also hold that by a proper sys- 
tem of selection you can increase that yield to GOO 
gallons and yet have a good general purpose's cow. 
That would mean that in the co-operative creameries 
there would be a million sterling of an increased trade. 
We also believe that the creameries have only effected 
a partial revolution in the dairying industry. They 
have revolutionised the system of making and market- 
ing butter, but there is very little change in the method 
of producing milk. The great bulk of the milk is pro- 
duced in three or four months of the summer and very 
little during any other season of the year. The result 
is that this country is placed at a disadvantage com- 
pared with countries like Denmark, which keeps up a 
level of production all the year round. We cannot 
take contracts for all the year round, so we think that 
while the creameries have revolutionised the system 
of manufacture and marketing they have only done 
half what is necessary to be done. There must be a 
revolution in the production of milk if dairying is going 
to be made a really paying industry. In connection 
with that we have been told by farmers who have to 
buy a large quantity of artificial feeding that milk pro- 
duction on these lines does not pay, and we believe it. 
Therefore it is necessary to show the farmers that they 
can produce on the farm the kind of crop that he wants 
to produce milk. 

209. I think you are now getting on to the tillage 
question, and perhaps you would say something about 
the agricultural co-operative societies, through which 
we tried to do our part in increasing tillage and general 
agriculture? — Yes. These societies came into existence 
about twenty years ago and they have, dene a very 
great service to agricultural production by showing 
the farmer how by a simple system of organisation 
they can obtain their fertilisers at wholesale prices. 
The Committee may be interested to know how this 
began. There was a group of small societies in the 
counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny, near Thurles, and 
these agricultural societies were of the most rudimen- 
tary description. There were about a hundred men in 
each society, and they had very little knowledge of 
business. They used to use a large quantity of arti- 
ficial manures. They combined all their orders and 
advertised for tenders for the supply of these manures. 
At that time, as now, there was a strong trade com- 
bination amongst the manure manufacturers, but one 
firm anxious to do a large deal tendered for the busi- 
ness at prices which the farmers told me were from 25 
to 40 per cent, below what they were in the habit of 
paying. They got these manures from Dublin by 
special train and they had their horses there to cart it 
away when the train arrived. They had an official 
sampler to take a sample for the purpose of analysis. 
I remember one thing that made a greater impression 
on the farmers even than the reduction in the price, 
and that was the fact that one lot was deficient in 
ammonia to the value of 12/6, and when this was 
pointed out to the contractor he sent a credit note for 
the value of the shortage in the ingredient. That 
incident impressed the farmers very much. 

210. Was this one of the cases where the farmer was 
benefited, as we are told, at the expense of the trader 
and manufacturer? — Of course the local trader lost the 
business 1 , and in so far as that was concerned he suf- 
fered, but the manufacturer did not suffer. On the 
contrary, the manufacturers admit that their profits 
and business turnover have increased. They are not 
free with the information, but they admit it. As re- 
gards the local distributor, of course he suffers a tem- 
porary disturbance of business, but we hope that if the 
farmer becomes more prosperous merely by the fact 
that he is able to buy these raw materials cheaper he 
will spend the extra money on his farm in the local 
town, and if the trader does not get it in one wav he 
will in another, and traders throughout Ireland told me 
that they had opposed the farmers in this matter at 
first, but that they do so no longer. We have many 
instances where traders are members of the society 
and go in for all classes of things. 

211. The Chairman. — Has a trader ever complained 
in Parliament or out of it that he was subjected to fair 
competition? — To fair competition! T don’t see why 
hS should complain of being subjected to fair competi- 
tion. 


212. Is not that the whole case? — I maintain that 
this is fair competition. 

213. So do I. I think that so far as co-operative 
societies deliberately start business no one has a right 
to complain, and if they do no one will defend them? 
—Since this little transaction of twenty years ago in- 
dividual farmers who belong to co-operative societies 
obtain these articles at wholesale prices, but the bene- 
fit of these reduced prices is felt most in the poor 
districts. Co-operatiou has also the effect of giving an 
amount of information to the farmer which he did not 
possess before and teaches him to estimate for himself 
the value of the manures he is offered, and he can not 
bo swindled in the prices. 

214. Mr. Montgomery. — In places where there was 
not a reasonable amount of competition between 
traders, formerly manures were supplied at a high 
price without a guarantee while now the traders have 
reduced their charges and give a guarantee? — That is 
so. 

215. And they are doing a good business? — Yes. I 
should say that the fear of starting a co-operative 
society has a very wholesome effect in this case. 

210. Mr. Barrie. — Before we pass away from the 
manure side of the question, is it a fact that the whole 
manufacture of chemical manure is a monopoly? — I am 
afraid it is. 

217. If that is so how can it be urged that either the 
co-operative society or for that matter a combination 
of wealthy merchants can keep chemical manures down 
to their economic value? — Of course that is a matter 
for the Department, but I think that although there is 
this ring in existence and it is controlled by one firm, 
the prices charged are not exorbitant. 

218. What ineaus have you of knowing whether the 
prices are exorbitant or fair? — We have only got the 
unit values supplied to us by the Department, and if 
you take the guaranteed analysis of these manures and 
estimate the values by the unit, you will fiud that the 
prices charged are not excessive. 

Mr. Gordon. — This is an arrangement that has been 
come to between the Department and Ihe manure 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Barrie. — You have no means so far as I know 
of forming a correct estimate as to whether the price 
charged is a commercial price such as you would get 
if there was no combination. 

Mr. Gordon. — No, except comparison with prices 
charged in England and Scotland. 

219. Mr. Barrie. — The same trouble is there. (To 
the Witness). — Has it not occurred to your Society 
that one of the finest works that could be done not 
only for Ireland but for Great Britain would be to 
make the supply of chemical manures a Government 
business? — It has not occurred to me. 

220. Am I right in suggesting that even now at the 
reduced price it is still a most lucrative business for 
those engaged in it? — I am not so sure. We have 
taken a good deal of pains to get at the bottom of it 
and we have been favoured with the actual figures 
from oue independent firm in east England, and as far 
as we can make out there is not a difference of 1/6 or 
1/9 in superphosphates in the prices charged iD Ire- 
land and by this company. Then we also took steps 
to find what the prices were on the Continent and we 
found that in some eases small parcels of superphos- 
phates were offered at 3/- or 4/- less a ton than the 
price in Ireland. The quantity, however, was limited 
and the quality was not always very reliable. When 
we attempted to make purchases on the Continent, and 
the societies had actually combined to make some pur- 
chases, the trade here was so strong that they wrote to 
the Continental firm stating that they would dump a 
hundred times a larger quantity of stuff in their dis- 
trict if they executed the order, so it was not executed. 

221. Is not that confirming what I am suggesting? — 
I don’t see how your suggestion can be carried out at 
the present time. I will give you one reason why I 
think it would be difficult. I am informed that the 
rock phosphate in Carolina and North Africa is prac- 
tically controlled by this combination. 

222. That is a matter of common knowledge. Has 

your Society any record of the millionaires who made 
money out" of these chemical manures? — No. We 

don’t know many millionaires 

223. Mr. Bagwell. — If it is the case that the pri- 
vate manure manufacturers make such a big profit has 
the Agricultural Organisation Society ever contem- 
plated making manure of their own? — Yes, but we 
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found that it was practically impossible. The opposi- 
tion of the manure trade would crush any attempt of 
that kind. In order to start a concern of that kind 
with any hope of success yon would have to bind far- 
mers not only to take shares but also to undertake to 
take a certain supply of the manures under penalty. 
The moment you started the manufacturers would pull 
down the prices. 

224. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Just to avoid a mis- 
understanding. I think Mr. Bagwell asked you whe- 
ther the Organisation Society had contemplated manu- 
facturing manures of their own? — Oh, no. The Or- 
ganisation Society does not engage in business of any 
kind except teaching co-operation. 

225. Mr. Bagwell. — Have any of the societies con- 
nected with the Organisation Society ever contem- 
plated the manufacture of manure? — Yes, and in some 
cases what they have done with very beneficial results 
is they have bought raw materials for making a certain 
compound manure and they have compounded them 
according to the formula prescribed by the Department 
and they have got very good results. They got them 
in many cases ill a ton cheaper than they would have 
to pay for the compound manure bought from the 
trader. 


226. Mr. Field.— -W ould you put that forward as an 
instance of the ability of co-operative societies? — In- 
telligent co-operation I would call it. 

227. Mr. Boyd. — Did you find that the farmers on 
the Continent paid less for phosphatic manures and 
ammonia than the farmers here? — We found that the 
difference in price was somewhere about 3/- or 4/- a 
ton. 

228. Mr. Gordon. — You are talking now of phos- 
phatio manures? — It was never contemplated to im- 
port the others. 

229. Mr. Boyd. — What I want to get at is that it 
would be evidence that this country was paying too 
much for its manures? — I am not sure. They have 
certain advantages on the Continent. There are a 
number of small manufacturers of phosphoric acid, and 
it is used as a sort of bye-product. They can make 
the manures more economically. Some Irish works 
make their own acid, but not all" 

Mr. Montgomery. — The German co-operative socie- 
ties long ago felt the same grievance about the mono- 
poly of the manure manufacture. Of course we can- 
not go now into Mr. Barrie’s suggestion that the 
Government should make manure for us, but Mr. Bag- 
well's suggestion is why did not the Organisation So- 
ciety or some of the societies affiliated to it make 
their own manures. I think it right to mention that 
the one serious trouble that the Raiffeisen Association 
got into was when they tried to manufacture their own 
manures. Eight or ten years ago they got into serious 
financial trouble owing to having taken responsibility 
with regard to a co-operative society for the mauufac 
ture of manures. Apparently the “ ring ’’ or whatever 
it was, was too much for them. The one misfortune 
they had was due to an attempt to manufacture 
manures. 


230. Sir Horace Plunkett (to the Witness).— Per- 
haps you would tell us now very briefly what has been 
attempted by your movement in regard to poultry and 
eggs?— A few societies have been started for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the eggs by weight from their mem- 
bers, and also purchasing poultry. Only two or three 
societies are engaged at all in an extensive way in the 
poultry business. They are doing it very well indeed, 
but a considerable number of societies other than the 
specially organised poultry societies are doing the e°g 
business. The plan they adopt is— they get people to 
take shares and they have the eggs brought to a con- 
venient place to be packed. They pay for the eggs bv 
weight. They test them for freshness. They grade 
them for size and pack them according to the require- 
ments of the markets. At first we had a Dane to mve 
instruction in egg packing, and it has been carried” on 
very much on his lines. There are some depots that 
do not do the packing as well as others. Taken on the 
whole, the plan adopted has had a good effect on the 
local, egg trade because the local trader has gone in for 
packing and grading. The eggs are better than they 
were. Formerly they were packed in cases that were 
returnable. They were packed in straw often under 
the ram and the straw got wet and ruined the con- 
tents. 


Mr. Field. — We had evidence yesterday that the co- 
operative societies were sending eggs in very inferior 
cases, resulting m a yery large number of breakages. 


The Chairman. — I don't think that is so I put a 
question* to Mr. Sidney Smith whether the co-opera- 
tive packing was any better than the packing by the 
general dealer. I was comparing the two. 

Mr. Field. — There is a question asked in the House 
to-day on that very question. 

281. The Chairman. — It was elicited in evidence 
yesterday in answer to a question of mine that in all 
too many cases the co-operative packing was no better 
than the ordinary. That statement was made by our 
agent in England, Mr. Sidney Smith? — I am sure he 
knows. Of course, while there has been a great im- 
provement, none of us maintain that any of the socie- 
ties do things as well as they ought to do them. 

232. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Is not there this ad- 
vantage in the case of the Co-operative Society, that 
they do the packing themselves instead of having it 
done by a middleman? — Yes. 

233. There is a distinct money gain in that? — Yes. 

234. You said the co-operative societies sold eggs by 
weight. I asked Mr. Sidney Smith yesterday if they 
did so, and I think he said no? — I must disagree with 
him. I know of one case where a society in Athlone 
that used to buy by weight and that has returned to 
the old system, but that is the only case I know of. 

235. Mr. Montgomery. — Are you of opinion that 
buying by weight is the only fair way? — Yes. 

236. Mr. Bagwell. — Can you give us any idea of 
the extent to which selling by weight obtains? — They 
are always bought by weight by the societies from their 
members and the eggs are graded and classified. 

237. The Chairman. — How many societies have you 
in Ireland doing this business? — Do you mean the egg 
business? 

238. Yes? — And doing nothing else? 

239. Yes? — Very few. I can explain why that is so. 

240. That is not the question at all. Mr. Bagwell 
asked you as to the extent of this selling of eggs by 
weight? — Yes. 

241. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Is not there a good deal 
of co-operative selling of eggs by creameries? — There 
is a great deal. 

242. A great deal more than by exclusively egg and. 
poultry societies? — Yes. 

243. The Chairman. — The question I want to find 
out is that — you were asked by Mr. Bagwell it’ you 
could give an opinion as to the extent of the sale of 
eggs by weight. I then asked you how many societies 
were engaged in this egg trade upon which you would 
form your opinion, and you said very few? — Yes. 

244. You cannot_ give an opinion as to tie general 
practice at all. You are only concerned with your 
Society? — Yes. 

245. Mr. Montgomery. — A large number of 

creameries you told us deal in eggs. Can you give us 
an idea of how many co-operative societies altogether 
trade in eggs? — I cannot say very definitely, but I 
believe somewhere about 50 outside the special egg 
societies, of which there are 18. 

246. Mr. Bagwell. — Are these eggs principally sold 
by weight? — Yes. We don’t advocate the business on 
any other lines. 

247. Mr. Boyd. — Are not all eggs sold by weight no 
matter who sells them? How else could they be sold? 
They are sold in cases and there is a certain number 
in each ease. The man who sells them has to guaran- 
tee that the eggs are 15 lbs. or 16 lbs. to the hundred? 
— I am certain that eggs that are not graded are sold 
by the number and not by weight. 

248. The number in the case? — Yes. 

249. The number in the ease is a fixed number? — It 
is not. There are cases and eases. I don’t know whe- 
ther your question refers to ungraded or unclassified 
eggs. 

250. It does not matter. It refers to all eggs? — It 
matters to me in answering. 

251. Every man who exports eggs is bound to grade 
them? — He does not. 

252. He cannot sell them unless he tells the size of 
his egg? 

Mr. Montgomery. — But he does. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I know nothing about eggs except 
that they are good to eat — sometimes — but I am con- 
cerned with the carriage of eggs, and we convey large 
numbers of ungraded eggs to the other side that are 
sold by numbers. 

Mr. Barrie. — Is it not so that Mr. Boyd is right to 
this extent — that if eggs are shipped and graded the 

* See questions 125-7. 
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seller has to give a guarantee of a certain average 
weight otherwise they will be unsaleable? 

Mr. Bagwell. — I don't know enough about the cus- 
tom of the trade to answer that. All I know is that 
eggs are sold by count. 

253. Mr. Gordon (to Witness ). — With regard to the 
eggs purchased by co-operative societies or creameries, 
is it not the case that they are sold by weight? — Yes. 

254. Do the co-operative societies purchase by 
weight or numbers?— By weight. I know of only one 
ease where they departed from that custom, but I 
know of no other. 

255. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Bearing the terms of 
the Reference in mind is there anything you wish to 
say about the work of the l'.A.O.S. in the matter of 
credit and insurance? — Credit is absolutely important 
to the small farmer if he wants capital to purchase 
stock and seeds and manures to the best advantage, 
and to that extent these little societies are very useful 
bp him. In regard to insurance, the Organisation So- 
ciety has helped the farmers materially in getting 
special terms for them under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts. The terms are infinitely better than any 
terms that can be got outside the Society. It has also 
got special rates for insurance on fire risks in connec- 
tion with creameries and fidelity guarantees, but what 
is more important, it has latterly been able to take 
out floating policies designed to inotect the creameries 
and other societies which are exporting produce during 
war time. ' It insures against war and ordinary marine 
risks. At the present time the rate is 10s. per cent., 
which covers everything. Some societies send meat, 
some send eggs, and nearly all the creameries send but- 
ter to the other side, so it is important that they 
should get this measure of protection. We do it 
through Lloyds. They told us that they could not do 
it for all and sundry, that it would have to be organised 
before they could give any exceptional rates. 

256. I think at this point I ought to ask you whether 
there are any general remarks you wish to' make upon 
the effect of the movement in increasing food produc- 
tion in Ireland? — I don’t know how far the Committee 
would stand it if I began to generalise. 

257. The Chairman. — I will stand anything that is 
relevant? — From my own personal observation, which 
extends to 25 years, I am convinced that the one way 
to get people in this country to move forward is to 
associate themselves together for some business pur- 
pose to make it worth their while to come together 
regularly to discuss common problems and take counsel 
as to how they may solve them, and I find 
that in districts which I have given up almost as hope- 
less to start a society, that when we do start it the 
people become as progressive as they were the reverse 
before. We are an imitative people, and when the 
leaders of progress in a district become the leaders 
of progress in a society the other members of the so- 
•ciety follow them. By degrees you have the example 
of these more enlightened men becoming the practice 
of the whole community. Then the farmer feels rather 
a poor worm by himself. He. has not sot much to say 
in the business of the country, but when he gets to- 
gether in a society he begins to think something of 
himself. When you have this movement with its hun- 
dred thousand members and over a thousand societies 
the individuals not only feel that they acquire strength 
by associating themselves with t'neir 'neighbour but all 
the societies feel great strength in the whole move- 
ment as one thing in the country. Of course, it has 
been the fashion to say that this movement did not 
amount to much and cannot do much good. I dare- 
say there are districts where co-operation can do little 
for the farmers, but in the poorest district co-operation 
has done a great deal. I don’t think that if we were 
all to go and preach increased production to the un- 
organised farmer that we would have much effect, but 
ir we got thein into an association that would get 
manures, implements and machinery at a reduced rate 
and which would provide them with an economic sys- 
tem of marketing then I think we would have some 
hope. The officers of the Department will agree that 
where you organise people they are much more recep- 
Tive of information and more ready to carry out in- 
structions. It is a hopeless task to get at the unor- 
ganised men throughout the 'country, but if you get 
them together they are in a more receptive condition 
and put their instruction into practice. I heard a lot 
lately about farmers requiring inducements to increase 
production. The inducement is there if thev would 
•only combine to make use of the methods that have 


been made use of successfully in every country, but 
to imagine — I cannot tell what the intentions of Par- 
liament are — but to imagine at this moment of finan- 
cial strain that large sums are to be given to farmers 
to increase their production is a most amazing pro- 
position and I don't think that as long as this system 
of ours of making the people help themselves is there 
and ready to hand that any other plan ought to be 
tried in the way of bonus. I feel strongly on that 
question, and I daresay I may have spoken strongly. 

258. The Chairman. — Before you pass from that will 
yo uptake the present crisis from your mind? — I do. 

259. The Government are proposing or may propose 
that people should break up their lands and grow 
wheat? — Yes. 

260. Is not the farmer entitled to say to the Govern- 
ment, “ you are asking us to do a thing that may re- 
sult in grievous loss to us. The Dardanelles mav be 
open. ’ What right has the Government to ask' far- 
mers to undertake a risk like that without some in- 
ducement which you forescom?— The State has the 
same right to ask the farmer to make sacrifices as the 
soldier to join the Army. 

261. I deny that, but I have got your answer. 

Mr. Downes. — S upposing the farmers will not do it. 

262. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — As far as I caught 
your answer it is that the Government has the same 
right to compel the farmer to use his land in a par- 
ticular way as to caE upon the soldiers to fight? — 
What I think my answer was, was that the Govern- 
ment had a right to expect as much from the farmer 
as from the man who became a soldier. Voluntary 
service is what the soldiers are giving. 

263. Mr. Downes. — Suppose a number of business 
men who profess to understand agricultural conditions 
think that the Government in order to meet a war 
emergency ought to establish say a minimum price for 
wheat do you say that these meu are wrong if they 
suggest that, believing that it was the only course that 
would lead to an increase in the food production? — If 
that body of men believe that that was the only 
course, which would lead to an increased food produc- 
tion they would be bound to recommend it, but I can- 
not believe that any body of men would come to that 
conclusion — if sensible men. 

264. Supposing that people who claimed that they 
understood the conditions of life in Ireland and the 
reasons that operate on the farmers’ minds came to 
the conclusion after a good deal of consideration that 
that is the right course to pursue, would they be right 
in recommending it? — I would say not. 

265. Why? — Because I don’t agree with these pre- 
mises at all. 

266. Supposing in their opinion there was no other 
course to adopt? — I have answered that question — if 
they came to that conclusion they were bound to re- 
commend it. 

267. Would they be wrong in your opinion? — Yes. 

268. The Chairman. — I want to ask you this — You 
know where I draw the line on co-operation? — Yes. 

269. I was brought up in a school which taught me 
that if I wanted to do anything I had better do it my- 
self. I was brought up In the strictest school of in- 
dividualism and individual effort and taught that if I 
could not do for myself then I was too good for this 
world and I had better go. Do you think that the 
function of individualism has clean gone out of this 
country? — I don't know why I should be asked this 
question, because the whole work that I have devoted 
myself to is in Order that farmers may succeed by the 
spirit of self-help. 

270. Do you think the function of individualism has 
gone clean out of the land? — I wish there was more 
individual effort in Ireland. 

271. Mr. Montgomery. — The Government of the 
country think that during the continuance of the war 
increased production of wheat or oats may be required, 
and it is the experience of the farmers here that the 
growing of wheat did not pay, and they fear that if 
they increase their area under wheat there might be a 
sudden collapse in the price. Under these circum- 
stances would the farmers be right in requiring some 
guarantee, before they embark on increased tillage, 
that they would not suffer a loss?— I have not yet 
learned that the growing of wheat and oats do not 
pay. When I am convinced of that I may agree with 

272. The Chairman. — I put to you a question — that 
if the Government increase the growth of wheat or 
oats do you think they would be entitled to call tor 
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that effort on the part of the farmer if the farmer 
were not guaranteed against loss? If the farmer is in 
a position to turn round to the Government and say, 
"I am perfectly willing to break up more laud aucl 
grow wheat, but supposing tbe Dardanelles were open 
and the Russian supply is available and the price of 
wheat comes tumbling about my ears am I not en- 
titled to ask some guarantee against loss. ' ' Is not tbe 
farmer entitled to say to the Government you have no 
right to ask a special class to till at a loss for the 
whole country? — I must come back to the answer I 
gave earlier — if the attempts to increase the food sup- 
ply are to be limited to one year or a short period you 
will not get the farmers to move. I am astonished to 
hear that it is even hinted that the growing of wheat or 
corn is not profitable. 

273. I must stop this. I will correct that statement. 
The Department lias never said that the growing of 
wheat or corn will not pay. This Committee has not 
said it either, but is this Committee looking as they 
are bound to do, to a period of danger that may be 
ahead of us owing to an extension of the submarine 
difficulty, entitled in view of that difficulty, which the 
farmers have not brought about, to ask them to break 
up their land and run the risk of a great loss if there 
is a fall in prices? 

Mr. Montgomery. — May I interpose. Much time 
has been spent in addressing this question to Mr. 
Anderson. His evidence is that a great deal can bo 
done for increasing production by means of the co- 
operative arrangement that he represents. If we asked 
Mr. Anderson, who is here for the special purpose of 
explaining the function of co-operation, as to whether 
we should recommend a fixed price it seems to me to 
be outside the scope of his evidence. 

274. The Chairman. — I never asked him that ques- 
tion. I have elicited from Mr. Anderson that he does 
not think there are any circumstances that would war- 
rant the Government in raising the price of corn? — 
That is putting an answer that I did not give. 

275. I shall take your answers. They are on record. 

276. Mr. Boyd. — I want yon, Sir. Anderson, to put 
yourself in the place of an Irish farmer. If the 
Government asked the farmer to increase his supply of 
wheat and the same thing occurs in England and Scot- 
land and foreign supplies come in, would it not be 
reasonable that be should require a guarantee that if 
prices fall considerably that he would not at least suf- 
fer any monetary loss from the exercise of his skill and 
labour and capital in increasing his tillage? — I don't 
see why the farmer should be singled out for a bonus 
and secured at the expense of the whole community. 

The Chairman. — That is a complete answer 

Mr. Boyd. — The farmer is the only man who is 
asked to do anything. 

Mr. Montgomery. — And the only man who is making 
money out of the war. 

277. Mr. Barrie. — You have heard a suggestion, 
Mr. Anderson, as to the possible recommendation of 
this Committee. Has it occurred to you that if the 
Dardanelles were open and the normal supply of food 
came to this country, that a fall in prices is so likely 
to be expected that it would have a deterent effect on 
the Irish farmer? — If the Dardanelles were forced and 
supplies were to come in from Russia that the prices 
of grain would fall to normal price and perhaps below? 

278. I want you to keep close to the point. Say you 
are a farmer yourself, or that I was a farmer. We are 
weighing up the prospect of the ensuing year, and 
under the circumstances I have mentioned would we 
not say that the safe course is to grow less next year? 
— It seems to me to be a very important matter to 
know whether the farmer is going to calculate on a 
war price or selling at peace prices. No one can guar- 
antee^ him a war price. If the prices become normal 
we will benefit by it and if the farmers do not reap the 
full advantage they will at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they did their duty. 

279. Mr. Field. — Is it your opinion that the co- 
operative society is sufficient in itself to meet this 
emergency?— Oh, no. I would not be such a fool as 
to make a suggestion of that kind. I sav that the co- 
operative movement can be very useful' at this junc- 
ture, but it cannot do everything. 

280. Sir Horace Plunkett.— Supposing that Parlia- 
ment or the. Government decided that in view of the 
perils of the present situation the Irish farmers 
ought to take a certain definite course which is not 
their normal course, would it not be quite legitimate 


for the Irish farmers or their representatives, Mr. Rus- 
sell and myself — he representing the Department and I 
the Organisation Society — to say to the Government, 
“ We will do our utmost to get the farmers to take 
your advice, but if your advice involves them in a 
business loss we think you ought to give them some 
guarantee against that.” Under these circumstances 
would you object to give the farmers a guarantee 
against loss from following the advice of the Govern- 
ment? — I would not object to any kind of reasonable 
insurance. 

281. The. Chairman. — That is the whole issue.* 

282. Sir Horace Plunkett. — One would assume from 
the Chairman’s questions to you just now that he con- 
siders individualism and co-operation to be antithetical. 
We, on the other hand, hold that co-operation and 
individualism are not antithetical but that proper co- 
operation develops individualism. Is not that our 
theory? — That is what I always believed. 

283. You have written a letter to this Committee 
which was agreed to after a long discussion at our 
meeting on Tuesday. In this letter you give it as the 
opinion of our Society that if they could co-operate at 
this crisis with the Department that a very great im- 
provement in the agricultural condition of the country 
might be rapidly effected. That I take it is your 
opinion ? — Certainly. 

284. I would like to ask you this question. I don’t 
want to raise any controversial matter at all; in fact I 
trust that the answer of any witness from the Organi- 
sation Society will be in the spirit of the letter with 
which I hope no fault will be found. Have you any 
practical suggestion for bringing about a better under- 
standing between the Society and the Department dur- 
ing this crisis? — Yes. I felt very strongly for a long 
time, and I think I mentioned it to you and to certain 
other members of our Committee that it amounted, I 
will say for ourselves, to a public scandal that two 
bodies which are concerned with the production of 
this country should not be working together at this 
crisis and that I thought we ought to take steps to re- 
move this reproach from us. I suggested to you that 
it ought to be possible now, whatever may have been 
our misunderstanding and differences in the past, to 
have a small body of sensible men composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Department and ourselves — and pos- 
sibly also representatives of the Congested Districts 
Board and the Estates Commissioners, who are con- 
cerned in our work — to meet together periodically and 
discuss matters out of which controversy is likely 
to arise, and to prevent such controversy and over- 
lapping and see whether it would not be possible for 
ns to work together, and so far as the Organisation 
Society is concerned, both in regard to its Committee 
and its staff and the members of the Society, they aiv 
all looking forward to something of that kind. We be- 
lieve that the co-operation of the two bodies would 
havea very large and beneficial result. 

285. How far do you think the Irish .farmers are 
amenable to co-operative organisation compared with- 
farmers in other parts of the English-speaking world, 
such as the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the Colonies? — I say that the Irish farmer appears to 
possess a great aptitude for combination. He has got 
the capacity for combination very strongly developed. 
He has got a lot to leam in the co-operative movement, 
but on tbe whole he makes a good enough co-operator. 
I think that I can say that you get tbe best co-opera- 
tion in the poorest districts, where the people need it 
and men are accustomed to help each other out of 
their difficulties and troubles. One thing that lent us 
strength for this co-operative movement long before 
the Organisation Society went down to them was that 
people had a kind of primitive co-operation among- 
themselves. A cow died and the hat went round. In- 
stead of being weakened by the co-operative societies 
this spirit was strengthened. I think we began our- 
work in the South of Ireland, and it was verv difficult 
to work there. There were all kinds of difficulties op- 
posed to us. "We had to fight against apathy and sus- 
picion. The people did not trust us, and th’ev did not 
trust each other. They did not believe what we said, 
and we had no concrete example to point to in this 
country. We had to point to Denmark, about which 
we did not know very much ourselves. We found it 
very hard to convince them and to take our advice, but 
when we succeeded in getting tbe co-operative idea; 
into their heads it was almost as hard to get it out- 

* See note at end of Witness’s evidence. 
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This movement began in the South of Ireland, and it 
was not for some years that it took root in the North. 

•286. It is not so difficult now to promote co-opera- 
tion as it was in the early days to which I have re- 
ferred?— No, nothing at all like it. The dairying prob- 
lem was very difficult. "When we started in 1889 there 
was no system of inspection of dairying in Ireland ex- 
cept to a limited extent in Glasnevin, and there were 
few well equipped creameries. I went to Sweden and 
had to come back pretending I was an expert. Of 
course I was not an expert, but I had more knowledge 
than other people. I told them where I got my infor- 
mation and where they could verify it. Of course there 
was trade opposition. It took all kinds of shapes. 
This trade opposition was not political, but it shel- 
tered itself under the guise of politics. There were 
newspaper criticisms galore, and the names we were 
called ! Sir Horace was called “ this hellish monster ” 
and I was called “his man Friday.” These things 
passed away and the people began to recognise the 
importance of co-operation, and it is not so difficult to 
organise now. The problem of tillage is infinitely 
easier than organising dairying. 

287. Would you say this, that so far as the Organi- 
sation Society is concerned, they believe with the 
Department’s' instructors and the Department's experts 
giving them all the assistance they could, supposing 
they arc working together it. would enable them im- 
mensely to increase the utility of their own work? — 
Yes. because, of course, it is not our function to give 
that kind of instruction. Our function is to start co- 
operative agricultural societies and to obtain such in- 
struction as we can from the recognised body for the 
purpose. 

288. Do you wish to say anything about co-operation 
and transit, by which I mean co-opevation as a means 
of bulking, regularising, and rendering uniform con- 
signments of produce so that they can be carried more 
cheaply and imported more expeditiously? — It is con- 
ceded on all hands that if you have a regular bulk at 
stated places and times and packed suitably for con- 
veyance that that organised traffic will be entitled to 
better terms than a whole lot of heterogeneous consign- 
ments from a number of unorganised people. We have 
not very much experience of other produce than butter 
and eggs. The marketing of farming produce generally 
is invariably left to the very last to be solved because 
it is the hardest of all. 

280. Mr. Montgomery. — You have studied the Con- 
tinental movement to some extent? — Yes. 

200. Is it not the ease that the Government in Ger- 
many and Austria and the conservative element in Bel- 
gium and Holland — the Catholic clergy — -look upon this 
co-operative movement as the best antidote and bul- 
wark that could possibly he established to prevent the 
spread of socialism and collectivism and such move- 
ments as tend to destroy individualism and individual 
effort? — That is so. 

201. The Chairman. — The only suggestion I have 
taken from your evidence is this — You proposed that 
the Department, the Land Commission, the I.A.O.S.. 
and tlie Congested Districts Board should meet occa- 
sionally and consult. Well, I have no objection to 
meet anyone, but I wish to recall to you an effort of 
mine to bring you into consultation with the Depart- 
ment — very largely at your own request I think. I 
appointed an Advisory Committee connected with but- 
ter. I lost my Bill owing to that Advisory Committee. 
It would have been law but for it now? — The Com- 
mittee met once, I think. 

292. They met more than once and so amended the 
Bill that it could not be passed. That was the last 
occasion on which I had co-operation with other 


bodies?— I think the Committee was not composed en- 
tirely of co-operators. 

293. I may say it was. That is the one idea I have 
taken out of your evidence. 

Mr. Barrie. — I think we ought to make it clear 
that Mr. Anderson was not brought here to defend co- 
operation in any sense. We have no right to attack 
it in any form, but you have been invited to give us. 
helpful suggestions. It was only in that sense- tliat_ we 
have invited the co-operation of your Society. Well, 
I thoroughly approve of the suggestion that there 
might be a little more eo-operation between the Co- 
operative Society and the Department. We have not, 

I confess, received the practical help that I looked 
forward to. I hope that we may get it from other 
witnesses I would like to get more practical sugges- 
tions than we have yet received. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I would like to say that- 
the Committee of the Society have handed in a state- 
ment. (iS 'er He port of the Committee. Cd. 8046). 

Mr. Anderson’s evidence was only given in support 
of that statement. He was not instructed to advise the 
Committee but to answer any question they chose to- 
ask him. and I think they have used their privilege 
quite freely. 

Subsequently the following letter was read by the 
Secretary from the Witness : — 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

The Plunkett House, 

84 Merriox Square, 

Dublin, 22nd July, 1915. 

Sir, — I desire to call attention to a very important — 
I may say, vital — omission in my evidence, for which 
I am not responsible, aud to correct it while the in- 
cident is fresh in my memory. 

Towards the close of my examination to-day Sir 
Horace Plunkett asked a question to the following 
effec t : — 

Whether I would object to a proposal to indemnify 
farmers who, in response to the call of the Government, 
had increased their area of tillage under wheat, aud 
had suffered a commercial loss thereby. I begau my 
answer by stating that I had no objection to a system 
of insurance. Here the Chairman intervened* with a 
remark to the effect that I had at last given the answer 
wliich the Committee had been waiting for. I asked 
to he permitted to complete my answer, but was not 
allowed to do so. 

I must protest against this partial answer being re- 
corded in the Minutes as my opinion. What I was 
going on to say was that auv system of insurance to be 
equitable must, under suck circumstances, be borne 
equally by the farmer and the State — a most important 

ualifieation in view of the tenor of the whole evi- 

euee given by me. I would further have pointed out 
to the Committee, had I been permitted to do so, that, 
while I might agree to the principle of insurance, I 
failed to see how it could be practicable to ascertain 
whether such losses had actually been incurred with- 
out a minute and expensive investigation of the cir- 
cumstances in each case. 

I will ask you to he good enough to read this letter 
to the Committee at their sitting this afternoon. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. A. Andf.rson. 

The Secretary. 

Committee on Food Production. 

Royal College of Science, 

Dublin. 

*See Question 28!. 


Mr. Thomas J. Crowe, 

. 294. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Where do you live, Mr. 
Crowe? — Monivea, Co. Galway. 

295. What is 'your occupation? — -I am a "farmer. I 
farm about 60 Irish, acres in two holdings. 

296. How long ha.ve you been a farmer? — All my 
life, but I have been in possession only for eight years. 

297. You are a member . of the I.A.O.S., Committee? 
— Yes, since July, 1914, when, I was co-opted in place 
of a member who died. 


Monivea, Atlienry, examined. 

298. You are also a member of the Menlough Co- 
operative Society?— Yes, and a member of the Men- 
lough Co-operative Agricultural Society. 

299. The Chairman. — When was that formed? — In 

1898. . , . 

300. What was it formed as?— A Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Society. 

301. Not as a dairy society? — No. • 

302. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I think that as a prac- 
tical farmer the Committee would be glad to hear your 
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views as to wheat growing in your district and also as 
to oat growing and continuous cropping. Take wheat 
first? — I went into this question of wheat growing. I 
sot the return made by the Department. I compared 
wheat growing and oat growing as to which would be 
the more profitable. I came to the conclusion that the 
net profit per acre from oats and wheat would be prac- 
tically the same. I don’t think you will be able to get 
the farmers to discontinue growing oats if they only 
make the same profit out of wheat. 

30ii. Do you think that the farmers in your district 
could be induced to increase substantially their oat 
crop? — The increase in the oat crop and the increase 
in tillage generally is determined by a number of fac- 
tors — almost entirely by the labour 'difficulty. 

•104. The labour difficulty, you say, is the chief fac- 
tor?— It is almost the determining factor. It may be 
easy euough to put down a crop, but if a man is goiii" 
to put down ten acres of wheat or oats, how is he 
going to reap it? 

305. Would you tell us on your own farm to what 
extent you have increased your tillage ?— Eight years 
ago I had only one acre of tillage, and I increased it 
year after year until now I have nine ac - — 


306. Do you say that the main difficulty in increas- 
ing tillage is the question of labour?— I say thnt it is 
almost the determining factor. 

307. Do you say that a change in the prevailing sys- 
tem of cultivation would to some extent get over the 
labour difficulty?— The only change that will get over 
it is the employment of labour-saving implements and 
™e instruction of the people in the use of them 

308. Would you give us your own experience in the 
use of implements?— When I took up the farm 1 found 
I could not earry on any tillage on the old system, 
i-ittie by little I got implements and increased the 
amount of tillage. 

309 Where did you get these implements?— I 
bought some from local traders, some from the local 
society, and some from traders in Dublin. I have of 
course, now the use of the implements bought by the 
Menlough Co-operative Society. TheT started an im- 
plement branch a year and a half ago. 
abh- wel/ 1 ' °’ Neill — Hcw ‘ dots work?— Remark- 

311. What system is followed ? — The Society owns 
thu implements and lends them out to the farmers at 
a reasonable rate. 

312. On hire? — Yes. 

H ° W J S , the < 3 ue ^ i °n of priority determined as 
to who would have the first call?— It has not arisen in 
arisen’ 0lety ’ 1 am 011 tbe Committee, and it has never 

•jJr’ C’Conxoh. — F irst come first served? — Yes 

DowXEs.-TOiat class of machinery do you 
refer to.— An oil engine and a thresher. 

810. M hat about ploughs?— The Society does not 
bl 3 e i7° U Th 1 t l '® hS ‘ 1 r e j f t rme . 1 ' S huy tlu ' ir °"' u Ploughs 
farmers?— Ye*s SUpplled by tbe effort of the 

Jit Yhe Chairman— H as there been no machinery 
rjelhng these implements to farmers?— There has been 
The Department certainly has been giving loans. 

1 asked you was not there an organisation for 

ritS^Ye, ' i ’ , ” e b "' v “■> 

tbShe?" •“» machine? — Yes, „ 

™ hat did ifc cost?— £150. 

4 2 £ta£r ^ “■»* monev?-?™, , he 

• 3 '-f- Yo . u h ave 3 eo-operative society supplying these 
implements and you got a loan from the Department? 

That is all I want to know. 

4l _' ' - dr \ Cordon. — What other implements beside 
ia " bf, “ by 

j °° cl . et . v - — There is an oil engine and a thresW 
and sp mg tooth ham*™. Than? is aI b | “g™ 
bnyt la not lent ont. The (a™, bring tbSr etna 

^26' T s"lr" P °‘ b ” ‘mpS’mnt^MnA?'-? ° s a,t * h6 

s* 

JiS, G»»o»--Bnf daring the last near and a 
q9Ri> h been h T ng out implements? — Yes 
328. Are you aware that the Department have been 


granting loans for four years for the purchase of im- 
plements? — Yes. 

329. Would you be surprised to It am that in that 
district of Menlough the Department have •'ranted 
loans amounting to over 4308 for implements "durin-' 
the past three years? — I would not be surprised. The 
area over which the Department is operating is not 
confined to the Menlough district. It is over a wider 

-Pi* llu ,‘ ou ty ^king the area of the Menlough district. 
These loans have been granted in that district 

If JW f» "it ft" 'rider diet, -let, 
.fl.oUU have been spent, and the Co-operative Society 
was started in a district where this work was actually 

330. Sir Horace Pi.vnkett.— Would it not be true 
to say that the Department's Scheme was started in a 
district where a Co-operative. Society had been in 
existence purchasing agricultural requirements but not 
implements, for many years? — Yes. 

331. There is a little confusion between the. •* Mcn- 
lough district” and the district from which the mem- 
bers of the Menlough Society come from?— Thev come 
from a radius of about four miles. 

332. And the Department’s district would cover a 
very much larger area? — I understand it does. 

333. It is not the same. I want yon to give your 
opinion as to which is the better way for farmers who 
cannot afford to own implements individually to ac- 
quire them — is it better to acquire them on the co- 
operative system or merely to club together with no 
particular organisation and borrow from the Depart- 
ment or someone else who will lend?— I think it is 
better to own them co-operatively because in that way 
they can acquire implements that they could not ac- 
quire individually. 

334. I have in mind this case— the Department -o 
down to a district and say to 20 men that thev ought 
to have an implement between them and that they can 
lend the money to these 20 men for the purchase of 
one or more implements. Now would it be better in 
the area covered by the Menlough Society for these 20 
men to buy this implement through the Society or 
better to buy it independently from the Department. 
In both cases the Department lends its help. Do you 
consider that there is an advantage in the Co-operative 
Society being used as the channel for purchasing the 
machinery?— I am afraid I don’t quite understand the. 
question. If they purchased through the Society they 
would get the implement cheaper. 

335 I am assuming that in both eases the terms 
woidd be the same, but what I had in mind is, that 
the advantage of buying through the Co-operative So- 
ciety is that they not only get the implements hut you 
make the necessary arrangements for hiring them out 
and taking care of them far better than if vou had 
fl.ff ;i n - th ? ° f a smaU S l ' ou P of men?— I think 

tliat it is better that the Co-operative Society should 
bers tb ° llnplements and hire them out to their mem- 

O’Cox.n-or.— W hat do you mean bv hiring, 
and how is the amount urrived at?— It is fixed by the 
committee of the society. 

J 8 L S r PP ° S f S J S °V h f loau of a mov ‘ m K machine 
TkiPi "’bat would the amount of the hiring be? 
—The Menlough Society have no mowing machine for 

«* •»*» *“ it 
"°” r p,a?-T ° tte Se “ , “' 
840. Is there any official to take time and see that 
that* returned m good order?— Tbe Secretary sees to 

34L Supposing the harrow was broken by accident, 

" bat occurs then? — That question has never arisen 
»*£? Cn^N.-The Department lends money 
!? * ,f ingl | mdividiial and he is responsible for the 
money, and let me say parenthetically that there is no 
question of arrears m the Menlough district. The 
loans have been well paid. The Department lends to 
to nrS U *L’ responsible. There is nothing 

to prevent that individual lending out his machinery! 
wl Ti “ a . de T on that understanding. The 
eud , th ! ir Instrue tors free of charge to 
enable these people to acquire a knowledge of using 
the machinery?— That is so. 

eip 3 tt\o? a V s one advantage that a Co-operative So- 
to W * g0t ' .. I am not sa y in K that you ought not 
to nave a co-operative society?— No. 
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344. A co-operative society buys a machine for com- 
mon use. Don’t you think that there is likely to be a 
question of precedence. Take the weather. It is not 
better in Menlough than anywhere else? — It is gener- 
ally worse. 

345. You take the machine as being on the spot. 
There are half a dozen or a dozen men in the Society 
who are entitled to the use of it. Is there not then 
a difficulty as to who comes first ? — Yes, but it has not 
arisen in our Society. 

346. In connection with the thresher, the main 
machine, the Department lent the money for that? — 
Yes. 

347. Mr. Gordon. — With regard to co-operative so- 
cieties purchasing implements, would you recommend 
that they should purchase all the implements and 
work them co-operatively, or would you confine them 
to implements such as threshers; and the small im- 
plements such as ploughs and harrows, should 
be purchased by the individuals: or would you recom- 
mend that the co-operative society would purchase all 
kinds of implements? — I would recommend that they 
would buy small implements where the farms are 
very small and it might not be economic for a small 
farmer to buy a wheel plough. 

348. The Chairman. — Have you any difficulty with 
the local trader?— They often overcharge us. 

346. Mr. O’Neill. — D oes the co-operative society 
help or assist in the sale of your farm produce? — No, 
not yet. 

350. Has it assisted any of its members in that re- 
spect? — No. 

351. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Has your society taught 

its members how to use these costly and intricate 
machines? — Yes. They got instruction from the 

Organiser of the I.A.O.S. and an officer of the Depart- 
ment. 

35*2. The Chairman.— Who was that? — Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 

353. Sir Horace Plunkett. — You heard the Chair- 
man say that the advantage of individual loans over 
co-operative purchase was that in the former ease the 
Department sent an Instructor to teach the farmer 
how to use the implement, but that they gave no such 
assistance to the po-operative society. Now. would 
your members consider that that was fair treatment on 
the part of the Department — would they feel it a griev- 
ance that the Department withheld the services of an 
instructor? 

The Chairman. — Mr. Crowe gave me a perfectly 
clear answer. I said that the Department gave loans 
for the purchase of these implements to individuals — 
that they purchased them from the local trader pro- 
vided that they were of the proper description and not 
over-charging, and that in addition the Instructor was 
on the spot, moving about the neighbourhood, and 
gave instruction to these people as to how these im- 
plements were to be used. These people knew noth- 
ing about the implements before. Theie are people 
in Menlough who do not know how to use a plough? — 
Yes, wheel ploughs, even though the Department's 
Instructor was there. 

854. The Instructor is there for the purpose? — Yes. 

355. That is an advantage of the Department 
scheme. Would I be right in saying that 90 per cent. 
— I am quoting from a return dealing with the past 
four or five years — of the agricultural Implements pur- 
chased by small farmers in the Menlough district have 
been purchased through the medium of our agricul- 
tural instructors? — I have no means of verifying that, 
but we have no reason to say that it is not accurate. 

856. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Would it be true as 
regards the members of your own society? — Yes, such 
as the purchase of small implements. 

357. I take it that it is your view that farmers 
should eo-operate to buy the larger implements? — 
Yes. 

358. The Chairman. — Have you any reason to say 
that an Instructor would refuse instruction to an in- 
dividual because he is a co-operator? — No. The be- 
lief is that the agricultural instructor would not give 
it collectively to the society. The belief prevails that 
the Instructor is hostile to the Co'-operative Society. 

859. Mr. Downes. — You have the advantage of the 
assistance of both the Department and the Organisa- 
tion Society in your district, and the result has been 
that you have got a supply of farm implements withiu 
the last two years. Whether that came from one 
body or another or from both, what lias been the effect 
on fanning in your district during the periods of these 


loans or aid you have secured? — There has been an 
appreciable increase in tillage, and wbat tillage there 
is is much better than what was before. 

360. Do you believe that if implements were sup- 
plied in other districts in Galway, no matter from 
what source the implements came, would it be the 
means of increasing tillage in your county? — It would, 
certainly increase tillage. 

361. Would there be au increase in the tillage in 
the county in the coming year to any appreciable ex- 
tent? — Yes, if the farmers had a will to increase it. 
You have the human factor to take into consideration, 
in all this. 

362. Of course we have, but from your knowledge 
of farmers, if they had the same conditions in every 
district as you have in yours, do you think that they 
would largely increase their tillage? — I believe so. 

363. The Chairman. — Have you heard down in 
Monivea that the Department had stopped these 
loans? — I heard it, but I don’t know whether they 
have renewed them or not. 

364. Did you read it in the newspapers? — No. 

365. You did not see a letter in the newspapers 
stating that the Department had stopped these loans 
and that the Co-operative Society held the field? — 

366. You heai'd that the Department had stopped 
the loaus? — Yes. 

367. Take it from me that the Congested Districts 
are exempted from that rule. 

368. Mr. O’Neill. — Have you any experience of 
growing catch crops? — Only experimentally. 

369. Has that been followed by any other farmers in 
your district? — No. There was some catch cropping 
done by the Department. 

370. Is that a promising development? — I think it 
is, but it is too soon to pronounce judgment. 

371. The Chairman. — You said the Department’s 
Inspectors had been busy at catch cropping? — Yes. 

I saw a good many plots, and they were carried out 
under the direction of the Department's overseers. 

372. Mr. 0 ’Neii.l. — I f the system of eatch crop- 
ping was more universally practised do you think that 
the farmers would he able to keep a larger number 
of stock iu the winter period? — If they could be suc- 
cessfully grown they would enable the farmers to keep- 
more stock. As a matter of fact I think some of the 
holdings are so small that without some radical change 
in the system of cropping such as has been advocated 
along the lines of catch cropping or continuous crop- 
ping you cannot materially increase tillage in the case 
of very small farmers. 

373. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Is it your opinion that 
if in your district the Officers of the Department and 
the Organisers of the I.A.O.S. were to work together 
harmoniously that they might be able to effect a very 
considerable increase in tillage? — Yes. I should say 
so. 

374. Mr. M' Donald. — The overseer in the district 
is appointed by the Department? — Yes. 

375. And you say that he was not friendly with the 
Organisation" Society? — I am not going to commit 
myself to that, but the prevalent belief is that he is 
not friendly. 

376. Would it not be a curious thing if he was not 
friendly to the Society, to the members of which his 
Department was lending money? 

377. The Chairman. — Your Co-operative Society 
was founded in 1898, but the implement branch was 
not started until a year and a half ago? — Yes. 

378. The Department's operations were in full 
swing then? — They were. 

379. For a Society that complains of overlapping 
do you think that that was a wise thing to do? — 
Yes, because the Menlough Society introduced im- 
plements into the district before the Department was- 
in existence at all. 

380. They got loans to buy these implements from 
the Department? — The point I want to make is that 
the Department was giving loans for horse-power 
threshers. The Menlough Society bought a power 
thresher, and if there is to be an increase in tillage 
you must have a power thresher. There were a con- 
siderable number of horse-threshers in the district 
before the Department was ever in existence. 

881. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — You told us that 
eight years ago. there was only one acre of tillage on 
your holding? — Yes. 

38*2. What class of farming was used on the rest of 
the holding? — It- was grazed. 

D 2 
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3-S3. Dairi «.r dry cattle? — Stole cuttle r.ud sheep. 
>584. How does your profit compare with vour profit 
when you were feeding dry earth- and sheep? — The 
profits from the farm have increased since 1 started the 
tillage, but- I may add that the land that I cultivated 
was of a poor class and the profits in the tillage 
wore small. 

'58’i. How much per aero did vou make bv graz.iii"? 
— I have no figures. 

38(5. Would it be £2 an aero? — Yes. 

387. Not more?— No. 

388. You don't fatten the sheep? — No. you could 
not fatten them on my laud. 

389. What is the valuation of your holding? I 

don't know the valuation of one. J pav fc,"2 n rear 
rent for both. One is bought out. 

390. Yotir land cannot be very bad judging from the 
rent?— 1 am over-rented on the land "(hat I have 
not bought out. 

391. You are a large farmer as farms go in Ireland. 
You have 300 statute acres? — Yes. 

392. And in 'all the returns the J0O acre man is a 
big farmer? — Yes. 

393. You said that the labour question is the main 
•question as regards tillage? — Yes. 

394. You are aware that there are 400,000 farms in 
Ireland under 50 statute acres— that is half vour 
amount-? — Yes. 

395. Is the labour question the main question for 

these 400,000 farmers?— Yes. I should think the 

labour question is very important with am man who 
nas from 20 Irish acres upwards except where a man 
has assistance in liis own family capable of cultivat- 
ing the land. 

393. Is not that the usual thing?— Yes, but there 
are large numbers of men who have not families 
strong enough to help them. 

397. I presume when you were speaking about the 
labour you were thinking probably about vourself 
and farmers of your own class?— 1 had in mV mind 
farmers who have themselves onlv to work tlie farm 
and must hire somebody. 

398. That does not follow at all. Under 20 Irish 
acres you have half the whole number of farms in 
Ireland?— The labour question would not be the main 
question there. 

399. With regard to these expensive implements 
that you talked about, would there be much room 
for implements such as threshers and binders and 
mowing machines on the 250,000 small farms, a num- 
ber of which are in Connemara, for instance? — They 
are not used in Connemara 


400. What about Donegal? — No. 

401. West Cork is much of tbe same character as 

Gal "; a .v ? — the district I come 
irom all the land can be cultivated. 

402. You could not start a steam plough?— Most of 
the farms in the West of Ireland are too small for a 
steam plough. 

403 Ur. Barhie. — The net remit of vour compari- 
son between wheat and oats was that the, tere 
equal], profitahle’-Vos, though the wheat returned 
±1 more per acre for grain. 

404 What price did you calculate to make on the 
fione t o and oats -~} Vo ! 1 ' 1 bave not based my calcula- 
siderablv ^ partlcular P riec - They vary very con- 

Jf'J af * in R what price you calculate for the 
oats and wheat?— I made my calculations on the re- 
turns of the Department and I compared them with 
the leturns of the International Institute of Agrieul 
« * - v practically corresponded. 

406. Mr. O’Neill.— T he calculations were not based 
on vour own experience at all? — No 

407. Ur. MostGOMEsv.—TOurf io vou vrowf— 

fesdi'ng°’ a ’ 0eS ' t ™“ p ‘’ mi rye fra- green 

408. TOat labour have you got. (o work these nine 
acres of tillage?— One youth must do all the work of 
the farm with myself. 

ntw'v,oi r ’ Downes.— D o mcan that you have no 

a ? outh J and yourself to mow and to 

Exeent nn ra - W i ln pict P otatoeB and so on?— 
except on special occasions, when I get extra help 
Sometimes you cannot get the men for hire. The 


man win i lias a team of horses gives them to a small 
bolder neighbour in return for help at busy times. 

410. Mr. Boyd. — I understood you to say to Sir 
Horace Plunkett- that if the Department’s officers and 
the officers of the I.A.O.S. worked together that it 
would improve the farmers in your district? — Yes. 

411. What assistance do your farmers require that 
they don’t get at present from the Department? — 
Technical instruction. It would be a very great ad- 
vantage to bave the Department’s Instructor deliver- 
ing lectures to an organised body of farmers. 

412. 1 understood you to say that the Organiser 
belonging to the Department is quite willing to give 
his instruction to all the farmers who require it?— 

413. What more do you want? — Supposing we 
wanted a lecture or a series of lectures and the Co- 
operative Society undertook to organise them if the 
Department would give us an instructor wo would 

like it-. 

414. Don’t you think the Instructor Mould rather 
give liis instruction to 20 farmers than to one?— I 
have no doubt he would rather give liis lectures to an 
organised body. 

415. What facilities do you want that you are not 
getting? — We are of opinion that if the Co-operative 
Society applied for a scries of lectures they would not 
get them. 

41(5. The Chairman— Have you ever applied?— 
No, we have not. 

41 1 . But you take it into your head, because people 
bave put it into your head, that the Department would 
refuse you if you did apply. They will comply with 
your request the moment it comes? — We would like it. 

418. Sir Horace Plunkett— Y ou will be very glad 
to get that assurance? — Yes. 

419. Mr. Boyd has asked you ivhat kind of help you 
require that you are not getting. Would it be right 
to put it this way, that the Organisation Society 'or- 
ganised you for the joint care and use of agricultural 
machinery and that you would like technical instruc- 
tion under the control of the Department by County 
Committees in regard to the use of the machinery?— 
Yes. 

, i would he a kind of eo-operution between 

the Society and the Department that vou would have 
m mind? — Yes. 

421 The Chairman. Is not there an Instructor at 
the door.— 1 os. At the time we got the thresher 
aud the engine lie gave us no instruction in the use 
or it, and we had to apply to the I.A.O.S. 

422. Mr. Gill.— W hy didn’t you ask the Instruc- 
don » think ho understood the machine. 

X hat is another question altogether. 

, f 2 ?' ill ® ABBIE ■ Does the Agriculture Instructor 
not hold lectures from time to time throughout the 
jlw »r «’ 5Ut i* a , rule the >‘ are badly attended. 
4_4. Mi. Gill. — Is there anything to prevent vour 
members attending the lectures?— Nothing whatever. 

4 a. Mr. Gordon— I think there is some confusion 
as to the question of the Instructor and Overseer. 
-Lbe Instructor is under the control of the County 
Committee, and it is open to any farmer to ask the 
County Committee to send that Instructor to the dis- 
triet. The Agricultural Overseers, on the other hand, 
are a body of men ivho are employed in congested 
areas for special work. They are not agricultural in- 
structors. They are carrying out practical experi- 
ments. They give, farmers practical demonstrations 
mu holdm g s , ? — 1 am quite clear about that, 

tn-o districts MAX ~ And thelC are 52 ° f them in ttese 

426. Mr. Gordon— I s it not the case that any man 
who \vants a loan in that district must go to the 
Agricultural Overseer?— Yes. 

427. And does not the Overseer forward tLis appli- 

the Department with his recommendations 
on it? — Yes. . 

428. That is the procedure? — Yes 

429. Seeing that the Department has granted loans 
? r ?T Overseers does it not seem very strange 

that the idea should be prevalent that these Overseers 
are opposed to your society? 

Mr. O 'Connor.— I don’t think we need labour the 


point. 
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Mr. Joseph Hunt, Balliudarry, iourinile-House, examined. 


430. Sir Hon ace Plunkett. — You are the Secretary 
of the Four-mile-House Society? — Yes. 

431. It is a Co-operative Agricultural Society? — 
Yes. 

432. "When was it formed? — Iu March, 1914. 

433. How many members are there in the society? 
— AA'e started with 58 and it increased last spring to 

434. Are you yourself a farmer? — I uni. 

435. Are you the proprietor of the farm? — Yes, I 
am the owner of it. 

436. How long have you been farming? — Practically 
all my life, but I only got into possession of the hold- 
ing five years ago. 

437. Tell the Committee how many acres have you? 
— About 55 statute acres. 

438. AA : hat do you grow on it? — Potatoes, turnips, 
mangolds, oats, and wheat. AA r e breed the young 
stock, the lambs. AA r e keep about 40 sheep on it, be- 
tween ewes and lambs. 

439. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — How many ewes? 
—From 12 to. 18. 

440. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Have yon taken an in- 
terest in what we may call the increased tillage move- 
ment? — Yes, I did my best to increase, and I have 
increased it very much. 

441. How much? — From 3 acres in 1913 to 9 acres 
this year. 

442. I think it would interest the Committee if you 
just told them generally what particular crops you 
have increased? — As Secretary of the A.O.H. I got 
the Committee to allow us to use their hall to get 
an agricultural instructor there. In the course of his 
lecture he spoke about the necessity of more tillage 
in our district. In fact it was almost grass land all 
round, and the instructor laid down the different 
varieties of manures and their qualities and percen- 
tages. AA’e noted that he referred to nitrate of soda 
and nitrate of potash. It had never been used by us, 
or only a little. We asked the instructor what way we 
would set about getting the manures. AY,; told him 
that the traders would not be willing to stock them, 
as nitrate of soda would melt away. He told me him- 
self he was very sympathetic with the co-operative 
movement, that he saw that it could get manures at a 
reasonable price. I told him the high prices wC had to 
pay for manures. I took steps to form a society for 
the purpose of gettiug manures and seeds for the far- 
mers. There were some prosecutions against some of 
the local traders. 

443. The Chairman- — Who was prosecuted? — A 
trader in the town of Roscommon. 

444. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Was he a local mer- 
chant? — Yes. 

445. The Chairman. — Who was the prosecutor — was 
it the Department? — No; the farmer that got the crop 
of rape seed instead of turnips. Owing to some tech- 
nical point the farmer lost the ease. After that we 
decided on forming the co-operative society, At the 
meetings of the society the organiser used to state 
that we had very little tillage and that we ought to 
sow more, and, of course, we knew what slavery it 
was threshing the oats with two bits of stick. We 
decided on getting in some machinery, and the first 
thing we decided on getting was a thresher. Wo 
•didn’t Know it until the Organiser told us that there 
was such a thing as a portable oil thresher although 
we had the Instructor in the district for a whole 
winter. 

446. Sir Horace Plunkett.— Did you ask him?— 
We did not know they were in existence. It was his 
■duty to tell us that they were in existence. 

447. The Chairman.— Had you any trouble in get- 
ting the Instructor for your meeting? — No, we had no 
■difficulty. 

448. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I understand before 
the society was started you had a meeting in the 
Hibernian * Hall ? — Y es. 

449. The Instructor attended, and you spoke to him 

about the purchase of co-operative, manures and seeds 
and he was very sympathetic? — Yes. At the same 

time he told us that he did not want to interfere, that 
the Department was not in sympathy with the 
I.A.O.S., and that lie did not want to get his name 
■down. 

■ 450. We have got to the point where the society 
is formed and under the advice of an Organiser of the 
T.A.O.S. you purchased a power thresher? — Yes. 


451. Did you purchase any other implement? — At 
that time we only purchased a power thresher for 
hiring out, but at the same time some of the organi- 
sers of the I. A. 0.8. came to instruct us. with this 
power thresher, aud they saw the necessity of a dif- 
ferent make of plough. \\ 7 e never saw a wheel 
plough at work in our district It was a common re- 
port that it would take two stallion horses to work 
them, and we had only three quarter draught mares, 
and we were afraid to venture on wheel ploughs. 

452. There was not very much advanced farming in 
your district? — No. 

453. AA'as it mostly grazing land? — Yes, except pota- 
toes for our own use. The people used to have to buy 
their flour and meal, aud their turnips also in some 

454. Is this district you arc talking of a district 
where the Congested Districts Board had bought a lot 
of land and handed it over to the tenants? — The laud 
I live on was bought by the Estates Commissioners 
and handed over. The Board are now buying land. 

455. The Congested Districts Board are creating a 
iot of new holdings on what was formerly grass land? 
— Yes. Nearly all the holdings are increased to 20 
Irish acres in the County Roscommon. 

456. I take it there is very little agricultural labour 
iu your immediate district? — There is not one living 
in tlie district, except a tramp would come in that 
would take wages. 

457. The Chairman. — Tramps don’t work? — They 
might for a day to get rested and start again. We 
call th.em tramp labourers. 

458. Sir Horace Plunkett. — You having very 
largely increased your tillage, have the other members 
of the society also largely increased theirs? — Yes, all 
those that availed themselves of the machinery. 
There are 32 of the members that availed themselves 
of the machinery we got. Some availed themselves 
only of the thresher. Of the 32 I find that there are 
about 50 acres of an iucrease in tillage on tlic-ir hold- 
ings over last year. 

459. The Chairman. — AY liat was the capital of your 
society? — £500. Our Committee went bail for it in 
the Bank. 

460. Sir Horace Plunkett. — What rate of interest 
did you pay? — 4 per eent, 

461. In this case you did not take this action upon 
an impression that the Departmental scheme had been 
withdrawn? — I asked the Department in a sense, but 
that was the time that there was talk of the loans 
being stopped. I wanted till the information I could 
get for the committee. The farmers knew very little 
about this business aud I Mas supposed to find all 
tlie information for them. I Mas gathering all the 
information I could, and an official of the I.A.O 8. 
told ine that I eotild get a grant from the Department 
to purchase a thresher. I wrote for particulars to la.v 
before the Committee, and in the meantime I met the 
Instructor aud he said, “ I am afraid by the time you 
have applied the grants Mill be stopped.” I brought 
this information before the Committee and they said, 
“ If we get it now from the Department this season 
will be over before we get to do very much 
with it, and we n-iU be paying interest. It Mould 
be best to go to the Bank for it, where we get the 
money for the manures and seeds, because the De- 
partment won’t grant us money for manure and seed, 
and it is as well to get it altogether from the Bank.” 
So we did go to the Bank. 

The Department would be glad you got the money 
elsewhere, because they could use their money in 
other districts. 

462. The Chairman. — I am listening with great in- 
terest. Is not the Bank the natural place to go for 
money? — It is, of course. 

463. You get it quite easily? — Yes, we had to sign 
for it. 

464. If there is a bank willing to lend money why 
should people in 'want of. money go elsewhere ? — If 
they could get it at a cheaper rate. Every halfpenny 
tells with the small farmer. AA'hat. I want to bring 
out is that we would not have a thresher at all but 
for the I.A.O.S., because in the first place we would 
not get ‘a • number of farmers to go bail for the price 
of the thresher for the accommodation of the who'e 
side of the country and taking risk of its being 
smashed up. When we started the co-operative move- 
ment we held every member responsible for £1 share 
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and it tiny is any difficulty in the working those re- 
sponsible have authority over the members of the 
society to gather up this £1. We could get £82 to- 
morrow it the thresher did not pay. There are thir- 
teen guaranteeing for the . manures, seeds, and 
thresher. It would not come so heavy as long as £82 
would he paid off. 

4(55 Sir Horace Pi.cxkett.— E very member of the 
society stands behind them to the amount of their 
unpaid shares?— Yes, and only for that we would nnfc 
get tile farmers to go guarantee. 

In the case of the Menlough Soeietv the Depart- 
ment followed their usual practice. They got certain 
responsible persons to guarantee their loau, but the 
advantage ot doing it through a co-operative society 
.. that bodv has every member of the society 
behind it, and we consider that this responsibility oil 
u V' m ‘- v “ember of the society has much 
fo make™ n,onCf ' va,ue - That “ point I want 

Ivn'q TI K. think the rules of the 

I. A.O.S. have been declared by the Law Officers of the 
trowu to be invalid on that very point. 

Sir Horace Plunkett.— The ‘chairman is under a 
misapprehension He is confusing Credit .Societies 
- l T dly Societies Act and Industrial and 
Ira ding Societies under the Industrial and Provident 
bocieties Act. I say that the claim of the guarantors 
to the Department or the bank, in the ease we are 
^“n der 'i’ g ’, Upoi l , tbe , ““-ailed capital — the amount 
of unpaid shares held by every member of the society 
— is absolutely valid. 

n "' flS ° f tl,e °P iniou that tlie 
Law Officers of the Crown pronounced it to be invalid. 

Mr. Montgomery.— It does not apply to societies 
under the Industrial Act. They are exactly in the 
*“® WT - “ °/i iuar - v hniited liabiiitv com- 
panj. W hat the Law Officers declared invalid was in 
regard to societies under the Friendly Societies Act. 
JOh'J" Hor \S e . ^li'nkett (to Witness).— Do vou 
f • Sa ' ““'thing further about the operations^ of 
al '? yS 1“ mind that this Com- 

mittec is only interested so far as they have a bearing 

wlioL tiling L T SG °f l f f ° d i >rodl,ction in Ireland?— The 
of £ ; L°“ Id la ? most stress on is the question 

II. fr ' ’ because fi nd that no matter how small 
tin farmeis are — even those having only 7 or 8 statute 

™°8 *ighf pot t‘Vt™b,S:“t S gettiig“ d a 
SSSLVST n i r “ lf " ,h <«™ lorses aid did tile 


don't like it- to be understood amongst their neigh- 
bours that they are borrowing. The farmers would 
rather hire the machine. 

4(58. Has any dissatisfaction arisen as to the 
arrangements for hiring out the implements?— Not 
one bit. Now, for instance, a man would ask me on 
Sunday was tlie grubber at the house, that lie would 
want- it to-morrow. Ho knows that the rules arc that 
it a man wants it he must go for it and that if he 
does not return it on the same evening he is charged 
for another day. It is at my house every evenhig 
except the man who hired it has two days' work to 
do. As soon as the man is done with it ho brings it 
back, and if he does not bring it back on the dav he 
gets it he is charged a second day’s hire, so that we 
!“*''? m? implements always under control. Nobody 
is dissatisfied. I would not- tell anyone I would keeir 
if from another— first come, first served. That is 
understood by all. l!s 

400. I may take it from you that on the whole vou 
are satisfied with your society and think that it is a 
material factor in enabling you to increase the pro- 
duetion of your land?— I am sure it is. I could never 

fra-’l, 1 “ “u f 11 !."* 0 ,T lMH ™ tl ‘ S°«> «°PS oniv 

Ira i«. I would not be able to got rar oat, ot wheat 
threshed in the winter time. 

The Chairman.— I have nothing to ask vou, but to 
wish you all prosperity. 

The Witness . — The tillage is increasing in niv dis- 
trict, and the farmers are very much ineliutd to in- 
crease it. It makes very little difference what class 
of cattle we have on the laud: we cannot keep them 
c.n to finish from want of feedin>\ 

4<0. Mr. Field. — Is it your experience that bv tin- 
increase of tillage that, you are also enabled to in- 

andahaap's-^iL? "* *° 1 "™ d “ *» 

ia U0 . E oul . v the increase of tillage that is 
! ul f °r tb “ human population but it is also liable 
o increase the live stoek?-Yes. It is for want of 
feeding that we have to sell the cattle skin and bone 
Ter must have some hand feeding and we cannot 
afford to go mto the shop. The gross that is groin, 
fattening °^ass f Co,,Ut - v 1!oraiimo11 is ,,ot really a 
4 ( 2. If we want to increase the live stock and feed 
ou ^ 0 "“ P°l n,latl ' )11 vc must have more tillage?— Yes. 
iri II has ?our co-operative societ-v 

"it“ tbe Wholesale Society?— They have no further 
coimechon than that they get their stuff from it 

^iirsS; d, "“ " ith 

Y .°l l “re not eompelled to deal with the Whole- 
sale Society ?-No, but if we were federated we would 
soc J et . v have that under discussion. If we "ot 

JSSE 2 T " 14 h "“ to “■ - h “~ ™ d * S 

„ 47 “- , H ™»“ Pf-CXKETT. — Ton are mure Hint if 

but “lota™ “ d " S ™* M,,a >°" to Aran]?— Xo. 

is rdS“ 

Wholesale Society? — None. ‘ 


477. Sit Hohace P^E-Z-ThE^r' A * , ‘ CUM - rt *** 

sas ™ ~ 

5®“® ;?■ Ireland?— I was brought up on a farm*' in ' ? ud f have been superintending two farms 

Lancashire. I spent four or five years at an l ^nectlj, and I have been advising on perhaus half 

eo,h “ 

480. In Limerick?— In p-- * 
place I gave a lecture was 
•Mr. Hunt- comes from. 


Tn „ 111 .y ou S lve 11 s your general opinion on Irish 

*4 wTt ‘T- Cr “ e , JJe P“rtment?— Yes. ’ ®p‘ lcu i t V re a ® “ n expert as you see it to-dav?— Ever 

I AO S^^Th dld ,Y ° U become organiser to tlie in sm . all - hli a t lias not a good deal of tillage 3 in it Is 
■ A.O.S.— Three ye 9 rs ago next November. * a >? y “gneultural condition. My work under 

tbs Department was to eudearour to iL-ease fflkgj 
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■wherever 1 could. I have more, or less extreme views 

this tillage question. I don’t believe that the sys- 
tem practised in England and Scotland can he. made 
pay in Ireland. 

485. Would you tell us to what causes you attribute 
the decline of agriculture in recent years?— The causes 
are, changed market conditions and foreign competi- 
tion, climatic conditions, which are unfavourable to 
the. Norfolk system, the labour difficulty, and the 
lack of implements. The principal of these causes are 
the climatic conditions and the labour difficulty. I 
think that the climate, whilst it may permit of a cer- 
tain amount of tillage on the ordinary lines, is too 
variable to permit the carrying on of the Norfolk 
system on nu extensive scale. Furthermore, I don’t 
consider that system of tillage intensive enough for 
small farmers. In the ordinary system of tillage we 
have about half the land in com; the other half in 
roots and green crops. I have had very big argu- 
ments about increasing the com area. (1 am talking 
.us m practical farmer.) It is all very well to talk about 
increasing the com when you have such drenching wea- 
ther ns this, especially in spring and in the harvest. In 
the springtime men and horses are very often idle owing 
to the weather, and, further, under the ordinary rota- 
tion the land is nearly as long idle as under a crop. 
Continuous cropping can be so arranged that you have 
a perpetual harvest. Under this continuous cropping 
system, also, crops can be grown without involving a 
heavy outlay in labour, which is sometimes impossible 
to get and very often not worth having. We ought to 
go in for a system of intensive tillage, which can be 
worked at a very low cost, because it can he done by 
horses and machine labour. I don’t think any man 
living at a distance from a large city like Dublin or 
Belfast can make the ordinary system of tillage pay 
really well. I have gone into the matter myself, and 
I know many Scotchmen who were brought to this 
country and for the one that succeeded forty or fifty- 
want bankrupt. The climate is entirely against the 
ordinary system of tillage. I was in Limerick under the 
Department and I lived near a big farmer on whose 
farm I used to spend all my time on Sundays advising 
him about his farm. The cost of producing ordinary 
tillage crops was tremendous owiug to the fact that 
he was held up so often by the bad weather, and 
although we grew the best crops, the tillage did not 
pay and he had to turn on to continuous cropping, 
winch has paid. Mr. Russell published the result of 
that experiment in every paper in Ireland, and it is 
going on every year since, until at the present time 
that farm lias up to 200 acres of tillage. 

480. You heard Mr. Russell saying that in Ireland 
there are 7,000 acres under continuous cropping? 

The Chairman. — I said that we estimate there are 
only 7,000 acres of catch crops in the country, 5,500 
acres of which are in the province of Munster. 

486. V. Sir Horace Plunkett.— Have you any com- 
ment to make on that?— I have only to say that I am 
extremely pleased to hear it, because I can claim to 
have done a lot to start catch cropping. Continuous 
cropping is something of an extension of catch crop- 
ping in certain ways. While I am looked upon as 
an authority on continuous cropping. I don t know 
one-tenth of what there is to be known considering 
how suitable this moist climate is for continuous 
cropping. 

487. There has been a good deal of confusion be- 
tween catch cropping and continuous cropping. You 
are only personally interested in continuous cropping 
—a system that you have more or less helped to adjust 
to the conditions of this climate? — I used to do a lot 
•of work about catch cropping in the commencement, 
and much of the Department’s literature on the sub- 
ject was written by me. Catch cropping is the first 
step that a man must take to get on to continuous 
cropping. You may call it the alphabet of continuous 
cropping. You can grow a patch of rye and rape and 
winter crops after a crop of com. Once having done 
that then lay out a rotation so that the whole of the 
tillage is done on a continuous cropping system, which 
means that the land is never idle. 

488. The Chairman. — Catch cropping may be called 
stealing a crop? — Yes; “ a stolen crop ” is a common 
phrase. 

489. Sir Horace Plunkett— There are four main 
points that appear in your precis of evidence in con- 
nection with increasing the food production — 1st, the 


system of tillage; 2nd, the effect on labour; 3rd, 
machinery, and 4th, co-operative organisation. Oh 
the question of labour, I think I have heard you say, 
or have read your writings to the effect, that the con- 
tinuous cropping system with the necessary 
machinery, although it might not economise labour, 
would have two results, one apparently paradoxical 
and the other obvious; first it would mean the per- 
manent employment of much more labour, and, 
secondly, it would make labour much more efficient, 
aud therefore it could be more highly paid. I think 
it would be very interesting to the Committee if you 
developed these' points? — With regard to the labour. 

I have always wanted to do something for the Irish 
farm labourers. I have heard people talk of cheap 
labour in Ireland. The labourers’ wages in this coun- 
try are about half of what they are in the North of 
England, aud in the North of England the labourers 
are chiefly Irish. The high rate of labour in Lan- 
cashire is really cheaper than the labour in. 
say, Limerick because the men do so much better 
work in Lancashire aud they have the means of doing 
it. On the other hand, people say — in my own ex- 
perience it is untrue — that you cannot get men to 
work in this country, that it is very hard to get 
labourers here, interested in their work. A man has 
got to be a kind of half fool to work under the condi- 
tions that he has got to work in this country. He 
works for a wretched wage with a tool 200 years 
behind the time ; but train him in the use of 
machinery, pay him better, and you will get 
as good work from him as you will anywhere else. I 
have myself in Meath eighteen men who three years 
ago knew nothing of either implements or farming, 
and I would back them now against any body of men 
you can produce in these countries. They have the 
means of working and are paid 50 per cent, better 
than they were. The point about the extension r.f 
labour is this : — At the present time labour is very 
scarce in the country. With a more profitable system 
of farming, and the more economic use of labour, far 
better wages could be paid; a better type of man 
would be required for the work aud you would have 
better men remaining in the country. A man gets 
12/- a week in a tillage district whether he works 
every day or not. In the harvest a farmer pays 2/6 
or 3 ' - a day, say, to two or three men. and he has to 
give that when they cannot work owing to the wea- 
ther: so that it really means that for an effective day’s 
work he often pays 6/- not 3/-. and that is what I 
think is wrong with the old system. In the district 
of Four-mile-house one saw the young fellows thresh- 
ing with a flail, and wages need to be at a low rate 
to allow of the use of such an antiquated tool. 

490. Let us come to the parts of Ireland where, the 
holdings are small and the owners do their own til- 
lage. You, as the Organiser of the I.A.O.S. have 
taken, I may say, a leading part in trying to induce 
the small farmers to club together in order to get 
these labour saving machines? — Yes. 

491. What experience have you? — I really started 
this work when I was in the Department. I found in 
Limerick that no one was interested in tillage be- 
cause they thought rich land should not be tilled. In 
the first place I found a tremendous inefficiency on 
the part of the farmers with regard to implements. I 
found that it was very well to tell men to till land, 
but if they had not the implements it was hard for 
them to do it. The next point is that most of them 
are small farmers. 

492. The Chairman. — In Limerick? — Yes. in West 
Limerick. Economic blots I call the large holdings in 
East Limerick. There are about 65 per cent, of the 
holdings in Limerick with not more than 40 or 50 sta- 
tute acres. They have not the money to buy the imple- 
ments, and if they had the money I don’t think it 
would he economic for them individually to get all 
the implements they would require to till on profitable 
lines. It would be much better for them to join to- 
gether and get such implements as me vitally neces- 
sary to till the land. In Kilnialloek I got the farmers 
to join together to. get one or two implements — spring 
tooth harrows, wheel ploughs and simple implements 
of that kind, and having let the farmers see how these 
small implements worked, then I encouraged them to 
buy implements collectively — corn binders, disc har- 
rows, cultivators, and power threshers. They bought 
the cheaper implements with their own money when 
they could, and with the Department’s money when 
they could not. I told them that they must get the 
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larger implements co-operatively . wlutiicr the loan 
came from the Department or the bank. Thcv bin 
£oO worth of machinery to begin with. These are 
purchased by the society 'and are then hired out to the 
members, and to non-members at a higher rate The 
money earned is paid into the Secretary, and’ as it 
accumulates it is used for buying more machinery. 
I know in Kilmaliock they earned £12 the first vein- 
with a binder: then they bought a potato-di""iii" 
machine, and finally they practienUv got. in this wav 
all the implements from the hiring 'money. 

493. The Cn.iiK.MAX.— Was this in your Department 

days? — les. 1 

494. Was there ever any difficulty placed in vonr 
• way by the Department in doing this' woik?— Certainly 

not except in so far that I gave up lectures against 
tne wishes of my Inspector in favour of practical 
demonstrations, but afterwards lie agreed I was right 
It was no use lecturing to people on tillage who could 
not plough. 

. Pu this work which you liave been describ- 
ing- you never got any opposition from the Depart- 
but - on the contrary, assistance?— When I was 
with the Department I got assistance certainly. 

490. Sir . Horace Pi.uxkf.tt.— Had you any assist- 
ance from the local organiser of the Organisation So- 
ciety.— les. this was done with the help of vour 
Organiser at the time. I did not know anythin'' about 
raising money in the bank, and don’t kuo'w vet. about 
the precise technicalities of co-operation, etc' It was 
the Organiser who promoted the whole thing. There 
was perfect co-operation between myself as the De- 
partment's servant and the Organisation Society with 
benefit to the district. 

RiSl 1 ,V °" dCr " ho Vice-President then?— Mr. 

498. The Chairman-.— C an you tell me of anv ease 
where I ever interfered ?— You never interfered, but 
he impression was that it Mould not be liealthv for 
the Department Instructors to do certain things' eon- 
needed with co-operative societies. 

. 499 1 would advise you not to say things before 
this Committee that will involve the Department or 
their officials on mere suspicion of that kind?— ]\iere 
suspicion ! I have not said that I wish to involve the 
Department or their officials on mere suspicion. lean 
give instances while I was with the Department of the 
assistance I got, but I can also give instances while I 
was endeavouring to get these implements showing 
that I did not get the help from the Department's 
officials which I think it was their duty to give. 

™ 0 ' P e +? e 2r artmcnt ’ 8 officials are directed bv the 
Department ? — Yes. 

SOI. You don't object to that?— No, ceitainlv not 

but I can give instances of 

• r »fr2. Let us have them 

Mr. Dowx-es.— W hat has this Committee to do with 
the squabble between fhe two bodies. We are called 
Here to go into one matter and one matter only, and 
'V+i a gre j t deal °f respect I submit that a great deal 
of the evidence we have heard to-day is quite outside 
tiie scope of our inquiry. 

TOO Tb ? Strictly speaking, I think that 

th .t b/ d i' bl i t lf Mr. Wibberley is prepared to sav 
that the work of producing food is hindered and im- 
heai him ^ f,,ctl0n between these two bodies I wilt 
Mr. Montgomery. — Hear him. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — The strong wish of the Or- 
S °t l - ety + S ? far as the . v are responsible for 
„ ® Ub] +t Ct x °f c °-°Per«tion brought before this 
™ 18 tha * there should be no reference to 
what has happened in the past but to consider whe- 
+„ P '' ''T. eould agree on some system between these 

££& s h - *° ^ *«■— 

„ .BaRRie-— W hich course is more likely to sue- 

sis’ ,,p p,rt di9 “™ ™ 

TOfc M? •*•“■»■>* ■**». I did imt P get 1,“^ 


iroin the Department's officials in developing certain 
work which I might reasonably expect. Let me ex 
plain exactly what- I mean. I know every Instruct.’, r 
m Ireland. My point is— I want to speak verv 
plainly— there have been times when I wanted help 
lrom Department Instructors in connection with im- 
plements that they have not given it not because 
they had got any complaint against me or the 
nperatu-e movement but simply and solely because f 
tound they were deficient in a knowledge of imple- 
ment' 4 ' 1 “ m n0t Sa ' Vi ‘ lg that bv " a - v of dispm-age- 

of i food-' tJ:, ' l, ' — WhHt hQS that t0 d ° " ith thc increase 

B°wnes. This thing is going on almost the 
« hole day. I would ask you to rule, Mr. Chairman 
r 1 ®* , ql ? e8tl0 “ 8 ? f fhis sort are entirely out of order* 
;?i V ^ ink ;. that , lfc is time that we Should come 
only. d mdmg tblt " e flre here f01 ' one purpose 

Mr. Mo.ntuo.mery.— I submit that thc tendency of 
the evidence to-duv, whether we believe it or not is 

In t°"± a f th , 6 a P eneies thnt would produce 

ju increased food production is thc action of these 
co-operative societies. These witnesses have made 

t 'Z that h is s0 ' If the statements 

„o to show that the co-operative societies if thev had 
more encouragement would do more, that is germane 
to the matter, but we agree that- we don't want con! 
tuitions matters that we can avoid. 

The Chairman.— -I have allowed a great deal of evi- 
I.f«-ba , t > f‘L'’’ t “-‘' , apeaking, was irrelevant. 

Jr' S, 1 » 0 ' raving I clout include the evidence of 
Mi. Clowe or Mr. Hunt, winch I consider relevant in 
every sense. I should have ruled out much of 
Ml. Anderson s evidence if I hud acted atrietlv a* 
Chairman, but I am in a very difficult position when 

odafwSfr E ™'-r ll >“S that is said here 

tlw Am.. 1 1 pnhhshed. It is perfect!,- certain, as 
the American President would say writing to the Ger- 
E ™P“'0J I Will he held to strict culpability. I 

compel me, it would be against my will. 

H ?- RACI : Blenkett. — I have done the most of the 
X “ I “ tl 7. la C llef «d I think it will be found that 
I have not introduced any controversial matter. 

lea^in^Si.^ 1 . + Ubmit th f l * the witnesses and those 
whnt £» tL |!? 7 8 - lt i l ; oa8onabi .'- confine themselves to 
+ hat can be done in the future rather than to the rnis- 

rtofil'l *V ni,W - th ? " e •“ m!s- 
tates. Let us profit by the mistakes if we can but 
let us not discuss controversial points. 

Blunkett. — T hnt is what you will find 
Z s i he of thc letter that was handed in bv 

the Organisation Society, and I have done mv best to 
? 6 i “ 1 T S , spirit i , As , fnr fia 1 have led the Witnesses 
I hope I have led them in that direction. 

CY.nfm if fi! URMAX ' —I ai }' P re parcd to submit to the 
£ inT^ a LY eC ° m ? en f ah0a in favour of every effort 
nf L Si # U ? P1 7 t ,' ese hnplements to the' people 
mv mWl 1 0t Il ' d 1 and ' Beforc ' “■ word was said 
my mind uas made up on that. I am con- 
vinced of the necessity of supplying these imple- 
• merits in some way, and I think th! Countv Com 
nnttees are better than any Co-operative Society for 
the purpose. That matter must be faced and I am 

IS? ‘on at mbtet*. this ComaiM “ “ 

Hoyon PiTOHBra.—Whe, ae question of order 
T Mr - , Wrbberley made a suggestion which 

I _ think may be considered— that the Deoartm!!t 
might consider whether a special training in ,'rrmin 

th!!r tS lGtS^ n0t be t + Par<i ° f tbe '^ruction given ^ 
tneir Instiuetors in future in view of the probability 
of implements being more largely used in the country. 

The Chairman. — That goes without saying If the 
witness has any particular wish to prolong tL suhfeet 
after the statement I have made he may d“£> 1 

I,.?’ ^ oliTaoitESY : — The Committee has a right to 
hear evidence as to whether the best way to funoly 

1 
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503. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Do .you wish to tell 
the Committee the result on increased tillage in the 
ease of farmers who have bought implements co- 
operatively who could not get them otherwise? — That 
is one of- the things I wanted to do, and I have gone 
to a great deal of trouble in the matter. Everyone 
is aware that we have to deal with a community of 
small farmers. When I was asked to come before 
this Committee a few days ago I immediately wrote to 
the • Secretaries of Implement Societies which I have 
been responsible for starting and looking, after. I 
give particulars in connection with the following four 
societies — Meenahela, Killeedy, Menlough, and Four- 
mile-house, which contain altogether 137 members. 
Most of the members started about two years ago 
and they have increased their tillage area on an aver- 
age by 3.2 acres per man. In the whole 137 cases 
there arc only two men who have not increased their 
tillage. There is a consistent increase through the 
whole lot. These are all small farmers. In each of 
these eases they are using small implements as well 
as large implements — small implements for which I 
have strongly recommended them to apply to the De- 
partment for loans: big implements which not it man 
iu the 137 could afford to buy, and implements which 
in two cases have been purchased with the assistance 
of the Department’s loan scheme. It was I recom- 
mended them to come to the Department. If we can 
bring about the same condition of affairs as exist in 
these four districts amongst the farmers in Ireland 
the increase in. tillage would be about a million and 
a-half acres. 

504 Mr. Born. — You said you communicated with 
the Secretaries of the Societies that you were instru- 
mental in. forming? — Not all the societies. I wrote to 
these men .for. information as I knew them personally. 

505. How many replies did you receive? — Four out 
of five. The fifth wrote, but not in a way that the 
information- could be used. 

50(5. The Chairman. — Can you tell the Committee 
how many of these societies are dealing with agricul- 
tural implements — these- co-operative societies?— Of 
co-operative societies we- have altogether about sixty 
that have gone into the thing; Altogether there are 
about 1,000 co-operative societies. 

507. Dealing with implements? — No: they- may sell 
individual implements, but the point I want to make 
is that in my opinion it would be possible to get at 
least 75 per cent, of these societies to take up co- 
operative work if, first of all. the utility of the. imple- 
ments and the efficiency as to what can be done with 
the implements is brought before them. If these 
people could be shown that there was a saving by- 
using implements it would be possible to get every 
soeiety in Ireland to take up this implement business. 

Mr. Boyd. — This Committee and the Department it 
may be agreed are anxious that every small farmer 
would use labour-saving implements. There is no 
contest on that question. 

508. The Chairman. — You heard Mr. Hunt’s evi- 
dence? — Yes. 

509. Is there any difficulty in doing in other places 
what is done in County Roscommon? — Yes. 

510. What is it? — There is this difficulty — I do not 
say it. to disparage my late colleagues in the Depart- 
ment, but they have not the knowledge of the imple- 
ments that ..they ought to have. They- have not that 
knowledge; neither have their colleagues in the sister 
countries. . The whole trend of agricultural education 
was and is to give insufficient practical knowledge. 
I spent two years in an engineering shop after I was 
supppspd to have been a qualified agriculturist. The 
agricultural instructor should have more knowledge 
about machinery than he gets at college. I would 
not ask him to give actual instruction in working the 
implements, but he ought to have a thorough lcnow- 
ledge of them. There is no harder working body of 
men in th.e United Kingdom that the Instructors 
under the. Department, but to ask them to take up 
the actual handling of implements is impossible. 
They are very busy already. 

Ts there an Agricultural Instructor in the West 
who does not know the use of implements? — There 
are very, many of -our Instructors who don't under- 
stand the implements. 

• 512. Mr. -M’Donald. — Motors and binders cannot 
be used on small farms? — We don’t ask the man - with 


one or two acres of tillage, to buy a motor, but if he 
lias only two acres lie might join with others for the 
purchase of a binder. There is a small two-horse 
binder that would he useful to him. 

513. A man' would mow two acres of com in three- 
days?— But why should he spend three days when he 
could do it in three hours? 

514. He doesn't want a big implemeut like a binder 
for two acres? — But the man now with two acres 
would soon have five or six, if he had a binder to save 
his crop with. 

515. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that the 
Instructors of the Department are not fit for th'eii- 
work? — That is not what I wished to convey. 

51(5. Mr. Boyd. — Your ease is that these Instructors 
have not the mcchauical training to deal with modem 
machinery? — Yes. 

517. Mr. O'Connor. — They must be qualified engi- 
neers? — -Not necessarily. They want a first-class 
knowledge of furming machinery. Don't take me for 
a moment as disparaging the instructors of the Du. 
partment. They are well qualified men, but tln.v 
know little about farm machinery. I have written 
to them myself for instruction on other agricultural 
matters, and they iu return often write and ask me 
for information tin machinery and continuous crops. 

518. The Chairman. — The overseers ' in ’ the West 
are the sous of good farmers who have been accus- 
tomed to the management of farms — men who man- 
aged their fathers’ farms iu Ulster. I would be very 
much surprised to hear that they did not know how 
to handle a plough? — They do. 

519. Or a binder? — Few of them understand 
binders. 

Mr. Barrie. — He does not suggest that your County 
Instructor should have this special knowledge of new 
machinery, because, speaking with knowledge, few of 
the County Instructors have the time to convey that 
knowledge. I think it would be an economic waste 
for the County Instructors to undergo a training of 
this sort. 

The Chairman. — Mr.Wibberley says that one of the- 
reasons for not doing wliat they have done' in Ros- 
common is that the Instructors are not fit to give this 
instruction. 

520. Mr. Gordon. — You were not referring to the 
ordinary farm implements used on the farm? — Oh, uo, 
the Instructors know these implements well enough, 
but when you come to the new implements that could 
be brought in they don't know sufficient about them. 
They have not had time or opportunity to study the 
question. 

521. Can that difficulty be got over in regard to 
motor engines by a mechanic being employed — a man 
who has a trained knowledge? — That is just the whole 
point that I want to make. The suggestion I was 
going to make was that it would be a great- thing to 
give the Instructors a running idea about the new 
machinery, but not to take up his time handling 
machinery himself, but to do what I did in Limerick 
with Mr. Gordon's assistance — train young fellows to 
do such work. What is wanted is that as soon as the 
implement is purchased a man should show the far- 
mers how it is worked, and if that were done we 
would have to return to tillage. 

Mr. M' Donald. — Is it not a fact that all the 
machine manufacturers send out an expert to show 
the purchaser how to work them. I am surprised to 
hear so nitieh about the ignorance of the people when 
I understand they can compete with any country. I 
heard that from a Canadian. 

The Chairman. — All- 1 can sav is that the suggestion 
made by Mr. Gordon and endorsed by Mr. Wibberley 
means a financial strain on the Department that can- 
not be undertaken at the present time. Mr. M’Donald 
raises a question that I would like to have answered. 

Mr. M’Donald. — I was not asking a question. I 
was stating a fact. 

Mr. O’Connor. — Are there- many machines out- 
side the ordinary ones that the farmers are accus- 
tomed to use besides these motor engines or binders. 
Binders are used extensively in Kildare, and, as I 
understand, all the men follow them and use them 
without any hitch. The only thing that- surprises me 
is that there may be some difficulty about' these motor- 
ploughs that I don’t believe in as a farmer. I would' 
be slow to purchase one myself, but with regard t& 
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these engines, these might require expert knowledge 
from a mechanic or by a man who had got >01110 train- 
ing in engineering, but that is only confined to about 
two classes of machinery where this technical know- 
ledge would be required. All the others are well 
known, and the ordinary farmer does not require any 
more instruction in the working of them. 

The ('hairhax. — T he Department has no wish to 
•embark on a great trading excursion: we have no 
money to embark on any excursion. I may say that 
I do not see much chance, of the Department giving 
any money or any other public body cither at the pre- 
sent time. I say that advisedly. I know that 1 am 
impressed with the necessity of machinery being found 
for the Irish occupier. As to the body that lends the 
money, that is a wholly different question. The State 
won’t lend money to any society— the Department 
will have to come into it some way or other, bub I am 
quite willing to submit to this Committee a recom- 
mendation in favour of the extension of machinery for 
the purposes of the Irish farmer. I am quite willing 
to do that. I don’t want to. hear any more about 
machinery because my mind is made up' about it, and 
I -will say that I very much doubt whether it would 
be possible at the present time to practically furnish 
an engineer for every district. The country would not 
stand it. I am personally anxious to hear Mr. Wib- 
herlcy on what he calls continuous cropping. I want 
this continuous cropping question laid before the Com- 
mittee. 

•122. Mr. Boyd (to Witness ). — I want to know what 
the capacity of these motor ploughs is per day per 
acre? — Well, that- will depend, of course, on the size 
of the motor. The size of the motor which I have is 
suitable for the- average small farmer, and it can he 
turned pretty well wherever you turn a pair of horses. 

I have been working one of these ploughs two years, 
and with a boy of fifteen ploughing 21 acres at the 
cost of 5/- for paraffin oil and doing with it every- 
thing that a horse can do except close drills. 

•123. What was the price?— £160 before the w-.v 
524. I • ■ 


mutton or milk, and they show as designed that there 
is a -continual harvest going on and a continuous sow- 
iug. Under a proper rotation system the land is never 
idle. You can get on an average two -crops in the 
season, which means carrying double the- amount of 
stock that the farm will carry under- ordinary con- 
ditions and producing double the amount of manure 
thus enhancing the fertility of the land. The crops 
require very little hand labour; Of course that means 
a lot. There is no horse hoeing, or weeding, or hand 
thinning, which means that the man working on con- 
tinuous cropping as compared with the man tilling on 
ordinary linos with the same amount of labour is "able 
to till three times the amount of land that he would 
he able to till on his ordinary system of tilling. It is 
more or less aiming to bring farming under factory 
conditions. The continuous supply of work goiu» oii 
cutting out idle days and having the land always 
covered with crops. That briefly is the basic idea of 
t-liis continuous cropping. Tt is no use talking of this 
being an invention. It is not. I have learned some- 
thing about the growing of fodder crops in different 
countries aud have simply fitted them in to suit the 
Irish climate and conditions of labour and fanning. 

534. Sir Horace Pujn'KEtt. -Would it help you to 
explain your system if some members of this 
mittee wore to accept- an invitation to go and $e< 
work at Kilteragli ? — They would have the whole 
before their eyes. 

The Chairman.— W e are all here. 

_ 131- Mr. Mdrnaghaw — How can you have con- 
tinuous cropping unless you have eoutimious growth, 
and how would you have continuous growth? — There, 
is a good deal more growth in the land in Autumn and 
the early Winter and even in Spring than people arc 
aware of. if you keep the low temperature plants that 
will withstand frost. I claim that frost and very eold 
weather will not affect the plants. 

;>3G. My experience is in my own eountv and my 
own farm that there is no growth after the’ middle of 
September until the enrly^ part of March or Apri 




ass® 

be an extra amount- of ploughing done, there might -537 W T hat ' ' 


be a call for these ploughs, and the Committee might 
recommend, if necessary, that they should he used. 
I wanted, therefore, to know what their capacity was 
and what their cost was? — Yes. 

525. Mr. O’Neit.t,. — You spoke of having experience 
of one of those motor ploughs for two years? — Yes. 

526. Have you experience of any motor plough other 
than that working at- Killeen? — -I had experience of 
one eight years ago that cost £500. It was worth at- 
the end of two months about .£5 for scrap iron. I 
have spent quite a lot of time in watching demonstra- 
tion with agricultural motors and studying the motor 
question. 

527. What I wanted to know is. have you got what 
you actually consider is a sound, commercial invest- 
mmit for Irish farmers in the matter of motor traction? 


ras exhibited 


the 


528. Is that the machine that 
Dublin Show? — The small one. 

529. The motor that Sir Horace Plunkett purchased ? 

53i>. That is the most up-to-date and useful motor 
Plough on the market at the present time?— 
xes. There is one thing this Committee might at- 
tend to if they think well of it. I have always been 
in touch with implement makers. The position is 
this— if yon had all the money you c-ould wish to sup- 
ply every farmer at the present time you cannot get 
the implement. If the Committee could do anythin" 
to direct the Government's attention to the matter, I 
think they would do a great deal of it. 

o31. Mr. Boyd. — W liat does it cost to keep up a 
motor plough?— Fifteen per cent, would cover the 
cost of depreciation. 

532. Mr. Barrie.— T hat means that it would last 
rs?— I suaIly it would last longer. 
v AiBMAN-.-Let US- get to continuous 
cropping.. You have a splendid chance. Mr. Wibber- 
ley— you want to give -me your views. I want you to 
q " 7' hat l * is?— I -may put it this wav. ' As, I 
said before catch-cropping is the first step that a 

ehhfflv '.?“!? tek a : cropping aims 

chiefly at the^ production of fodder and forage crops 
with a view of converting, that food into eit.W ~ 


they? — Giant rajic. liardv greens, 
marrow stem, and the varieties of kale. These are 
winter crops such as kale that will grow in the soil 
during thp winter months. At present we have grown 
the oats aud vetches on some stubble land. We have 
cut that and made it into hay. It is a very rich food. 
It- lias, been shown in the analysis that 19 lbs. of that 
is equivalent to one stone of crushed oats — that is very 
rich. Here we will cut about 20 ton to the acre and 
make it into hay. We have all that land tilled and 
we have it sown now, one part with giant rape and 
another hardy greens, a special variety of winter tur- 
nip and still other parts with rye kale. 

538. Mr. O’Neilt.. — F or feeding sheep? — Yes, or 
cows. 

539. Have they any nourishing qualities — these tur- 
nips? — Yes. I ha%-e been able to produce milk at half 
cost- of ordinary feeding, and produced as good milk, 
and at Killeen we turned this fodder on into beef 
and can get a good average live weight of 24 lbs. a 
day per beast. 

540. Mr. Mhrxaghan-.— D o you think you could 

effect the same result in the North of Ireland gener- 
ally? — In the County of Antrim they said I could not. 
and I tried. The first year I more or less failed, but 
not now. I have been able this last winter to grow 
better crops in Antrim than I have in the South of 
Ireland. This vetch hav has been grown in the. 
County Antrim and is being analysed hv the Depart- 
ment. ' 

541 Mr. 0 'Nf.it.i.. — Y ou quoted one figure thfct T 
would like to have reviewed again with regard to the 
increase from the food— 2-} lhs. per dav per beast?-- 
That is right. 

542. That is almost unprecedented? — You get 2 lbs. 
a dav on ordinary food. 

543. One and tliree-ouartor pounds is never com- 
plajned of ?— We have done better than that. 

•>44. Do you feed this stuff under cover? — No. in the 
onen, except in showery weather. One great point 
about it is this— we will have about 20 acres of this 
giant rape in the winter. Instead of carting off all 
these crops to a farm building and the manure back 
to the land, there is a kind of moveable fence which 
enables the cattle to eat an acre at a time - without 
trespassing on the rest of the -crop; 
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545. Mr. Field.— Like a sheepfold? — Yes. 

548; Mr. fc) 'C osnob. — A re you speaking of the win- 
ter-time? — (-hily of the end of November and again 
on tlie 1st February. 

547. The Chairman. — Where is your experiment in 
County Antrim.? — At Braid and Duneane. 

548. Mr. McDoNAi.n. — In what condition is the 
land on which the cattle, are. standing when they are 
eating the stuff through the moveable fence? — We 
have a moveable house also, just of corrugated iron 
roof which we move about from one place to another. 
In wet weather we bring the fodder to the house. 

549. Mr. Boyd. — What place do you say this system 

was tried in the County Antrim, because I come from 
County Antrim? — Braid mid Duneane. In the 

County Antrim they did not do well the first season, 
and I said the reason was they put them in too late. 
The County Instructor tried catch-crops and they did 
not do well. Now they have gone to the continuous 
cropping. 

550. Mr. Field. — W hat do you do in the frosty sea- 
son? — In frosty weather these crops cannot be used. 
You must have a certain amount of loots. Whatever 
crop we sow in springtime we sow after winter greens. 

I nia'de some experiments, and wc found on the 21st 
April that land cropped through winter contained only 
18 'per cent, moisture, while similar land left uneropped 
contained 30 per cent. The leaves of winter greens 
had evaporated the superfluous moisture from the soil. 

551. The Chairman. — A farmer told me he tried 
continuous cropping, and ho had to buy his hay and 
straw at the end? — I don’t know the man. but I can 
quote dozens of eases where they have been able to 
sell hay and straw tln-ough having continuous crops. 

552. If you did know him you would have a great 
respect for what he said? — T am inclined to think he 
tried catch-cropping not continuous cropping, and 
didn't understand either. 

553. No? He said he had to buy his hay and straw 
at the end? — I don’t see why that should he. except 
ho gavo up growing hay and straw altogether. 

554. Mr. O’Neill. — I take it that you hardly advo- 
cate that- in n 100 acre farm the whole should be de- 
voted to continuous cropping? — No: it should be 
worked in the ordinary rotation and the two will help 
each other out. The rotation in one place would not 
suit another. If you want to produce beef you must 
arrange your rotation for that, and the same applies 
to milk. 

555. Mr. Field. — I take it that what you call con- 
tinuous cropping applies principally to producing the 
food for live stock more than for the man. I won’t 
say that you altogether do away with corn crops, but 
your system does not take in the com crop as the 
main product, of the land? — That is so. because I don’t 
consider that corn grown in this way under normal 
conditions could be carried on to compete with other 
countries and that the climate is against extensive 
corn growing and the labour and the conditions under 
which we work. 

55(1'. Mr. O’Connor. — I s there a danger in this sys- 
tem of continuous cropping that the crop that you in- 
tend to be grown and used at a certain time that you 
might he out in your calculation by a month and that 
it would be possible that you missed the next crop. 
Would there be overlapping? — Yes, with eatch-erop- 
ping that would happen, but not in continuous crop- 
ping. 

557. Mr. Barrie. — H ow does the manure bill stand? 
— Tt is very considerably reduced after the first year. 

558. Do you suggest that the artificial manure is not 
increased? — Yes, until he has got into the :-ystem. 
Then there is no need to buy manure beyond a little 
lime and a little phosphatie manure perhaps. 

559. You mention as one of the merits the con- 
tinuous employment of men on the farm? — Yes: my 
point is that where there is tillage on the ordinary 
lines on anything like a big scale, although the men 
are continuously employed there are many days that 
they cannot carry out effective work during bad wea- 
ther: whereas in this system they can always be work- 
ing at profitable, labour. 

560. - Mr. O’Connor.— I s the farm that you are 
working this continuous cropping on in a district 
where the land is very rich and a lot of virgin soil 
still in-use? — That point has been put before me — 


that this Killeen experiment is' all very well for a year 
or two, that it is tried on very good land, but this 
particular land that I am handling was let at rather 
a low rent and people don’t want to take it for graz- 
ing. The point has been put that I have been ex- 
hausting the fertility of the soil. A close study of the- 
farm accounts referring to the amount of foodstuffs- 
and manures used on the farm will show that the. 
land is not being flogged. 

561. Mr. Gordon. — I should like to say that I don’t 
wish to go into the merits of the system of continuous 
cropping. I think I would be correct in saying that 
any system that would be proved to be a practical 
success which would increase the tillage throughout 
Ireland would be welcomed by all agriculturalists, by 
this Committee and the Department. I don’t want 
to go into the .merits of the case with regard to con- 
tinuous cropping, but there are a few questions 1 
would like to ask. Would you not say that this sys- 
tem is an extremely intensive system? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

562. Would you not, also say that to grow two crops 
where one only now grows per annum would require? 
much more careful and intelligent- management than 
is usually shown in the ordinary rotation? — No. I 
would not. 

568. If you had to take two crops where you only 
take one won’t the success of the system to a great 
extent depend, on the time you .get your crop in and 
out, because if for instance you missed two or 
three weeks through extremely bail weather the result 
might be that you would have a mis-erop or a crop, 
that would he a failure. If that is the case does a 
system of this sort not require extremely caieful man- 
agement and considerable intelligence? — Well, my 
opinion is this, tillage, of course, of any description 
requires better management than it usually gets, but 
the man who is capable of tilling on the ordinary lines 
and tilling well is also capable of tilling on continuous 
cropping because he has greater variety in the crops 
and a longer and more suitable period, summer and 
autumn, to get them in. 

564. If you were to take the majority of tillage far- 
mers. who are small farmers, and who have had 
already a system of their own which has been pursued 
for generations, to ask a farmer to change his system 
and adopt a new system, would not that require more 
careful management and intelligence? — No. I don’t 
think so. These forage crops are so easily grown in 
this country that the system would require less skill. 
People talk about reviving tillage on the old lines, for- 
getting that it requires a good deal of efficient hand 
labour which is not procurable. I remember wh en- 
tile labourers could do double the amount that they do 
to-day in all kinds of hand labour in the farm. 

565. Mr. O’Neill. — I am glad to say that that is not 
my experience of labour and that it has not deterio- 
rated to that extent in my neighbourhood, if at all. 
Furthermore, in any district in which tillage has been 
continuously followed for the last 30 or 40 years there 
you will get as good and as efficient labour to-day as 
at any period of the country's history? — I agree with 
you — where the tillage has been continuous. 

566. Mr. Gordon. — I hope you will understand that 
I am not. trying to criticise continuous cropping — that 
I am not asking the question from the point of view 
of criticising your system? — I understand that. 

567. I think that this system on the two farms that 
you have been carrying it out on has been in operation 
for less than two years on one, and for less than three 
years on the other? — Yes. 

568. As formerly an agricultural instructor under 
the Department you probably are aware that the De- 
partment has been very eareful before it recommended 
any particular system to have experiments carried out 
for quite a number of years, and the reason for doing 
so you will support, namely, that in a question of 
manures or crops if you draw deductions from one or 
two years results you may draw erroneous ones, and it 
is absolutely necessary to have experiments covering a 
number of years before von can draw reliable deduc- 
tions. Is that your experience of the Department's 
work ?— Certainly. 

569. This is a most intensive system and. only in the 
experimental' stage. Don’t you think it would require 
qiiite a number of years before the farmers would 
adopt such a system generally. In other words, don’t 
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jou think it would require a good many more roars 
than, say, 1916 or 1017, before a system of this sort 
<ouid be adopted on such a large seal.! as t., brim* 
about an increase of food production? — I don't suppose 
that every, farmer .could carry it on to the extent that 
wc would like to see it, but most of our small farmers 
could start right now and before the end of 1910 get 
.between 30 and 40 per cent, more out <>f the land than 
by leaving it in its present condition. Lot mo qualify 
this, I am willing to admit at the present time .that 
corn growing, which has increased, is .a sound prin- 
ciple, both from the standpoint of the farmer and the 
"State. I am quite willing to admit' that corn growing 
should be extended, although in ordinary condftions I 
am not in favour of its extension, hut I maintain this, 
that there is nothing to prevent it going on with con- 
tinuous cropping. 

570. I think you will admit from vour experience of 
Limerick that it took a number of years before von 
were, able to introduce catch -cropping? — Yes. 

571. Before you thought of continuous cropping. 
Don t you consider that to bring about a large in- 
crease in tillage and food production ; t would take a 
great number of years before you could convince the 
farmers that the system was .practical?— No. the far- 
rner’s mind is now more receptive to the idea. The 
Vice-President quoted figures to show that there were 
7,000 acres under catch cropping. Two years ago there 
was hardly any catch cropping. 

Pf, B«*. Dr. Kei.i.y. — M r. M'Doimlil 

would challenge that?— Except in the County Cork. 

573. Mr. M' Donald. — I saw catch crops growing be- 
fore Mr. Wibberley was bom?— You might on small 
patches, but not on 100 acres. 

574. The Most Rev. Dr. Ket.ly.— H ow manv thou- 
sand acres had you in Cork for the past thirty years’— 

I cannot say. There is only 7.000 acres in ‘tile whole 
of Ireland. 

575. How much of that is in Cork?— I should say 
there are 300 or 400 acres in C'ountv Dublin without 
seeing the figures and in the northern counties, and 
even in Meath where they never were until a year or 
so ago. Anyway we have to admit that catch crop- 
ping has extended for the last two years, and the point 
is that if catch cropping has extended in such a short 
period then it is possible, to have an improvement in 
continuous cropping. 

,. 'T?®- J^ r - Gordon. — I think you drew to-dnv a clear 
distinction between catch cropping and continuous 
cropping?— Yes. 

577. A catch crop is a stolen cron between two main 
crops? — Yes. 

57fi. Continuous cropping is a system of growing 
(rag, crops as the roam ,rop Titov bled 

almost imperceptibly into one another. 

579. If it is the case that there is a distinct diffor- 
"" d f st « ,d <hat the Department’s 
method not to publish tile result of anv of their ex- 
periments until carried on for some years and not to 
advocate any experiment until carried on for a series 
ot years prevents them from approving or recommend- 
mU T S C n rop T pi !'" until evinced «™t it was a 
practical system.— I don’t see the relevancy of that. 

t !T Pn , Stated that t,,p nepartment have 
ping f " nd a S ° roconimc,ld «l continuous erop- 
Mr. O’Neilt,.— C atch cropping. 

«• Gordon.— No, continuous cropping, and 
' -* nIS ° ?” VP dlrectionq thn Instructors to 
aS f " r 8R p °-ble?-I never heard that 

3fr j °’ 1 J En ' L -— 1 di d not hear it either. I have 
?, ade adva " ta « e of ^ing some of the crops grown 
* was v ery much interested in what I 
,, ' Undoubtedly you have there actually growing at 
the present time a crop which would yield an enormous 

JShS; nugnificptit >p,l roost 

Xok E ',“ ot food fro- 

,° f cours e. it IS grown this year during the sum- 

S, Cd lit ™ p \ Ho,v dt> ™ Koposo »sing 
tne land after that crop is removed?— It is bein<- 

cannot follow rape with “tuLp^ we^iftliow 
rsp« with mangolds and mo mangold plants, -m,*' 


we have the rape and the hardy greens wc put man- 
golds. Where we have the rye wc put a few turnips 
and wherever one crop is comiDg in after the crop that 
it will follow without any danger .of finger and toe. 

584. Would it be possible to grow on that land twelve 
mouths hence the same sort of fodder it is producing? 

W ould you hope that having utilised the land ■ in 
tlie way in which you have indicated during the winter 
and spring months that you. will he then able to .get 
sown in proper time the seed to grow another .crop of 
similar weight to the present crop?— That would not 
be part ot the system. We followed the winter greens 
with potatoes .and roots. 

580. Mr. O’Connor— C an you grow wheat, oats, and 
barley in your system ?— Yes. 

587. Mr.. O’Nkij.t.. — I asked you whether it was not 
.\nur intention that where this continuous cropping 

b!wUv«r i ’i' ( i !i n . T,W L. OI ! l ' V . H , l’ ortio11 of it should 
. ll vot ' ‘‘ to that particular industry and that it could 
be trails! erred from one portion of the land lo the other 
ns circumstances permitted?— That is so. 

ob8. You don’t contend that you can .«ro\v these 
winter crops and then „ crop of wheat the Tame venr" 

ri. I 1 , 01 tho **'"* ^ of wnirw, ln.fc one will 
follow the other. 

580. The Chairman— Did you say to Mr. Field that 
{“5 7 St ° m "T \ •J Rbm moinl N for the production of 
mod for animals because, of course, that captured Mr. 
field at once. You have got him safe. Is that what 
you really meant? — Yes, sir. 

500. This system is for tiio production of food for 
animals and not for man?— The chief point is to grow 
food for animals, and these animals are food for man. 

O’Kbm.-B.™ JOU ever tvdgltod tiro pro- 
du “ *» a « V oh u* out utopH? — Tea, evnv voir. 

o92. At hat Ji,bl mould you got per aero?— Four to 
mx tons of hay to the Irish acre — on an •tvera' r e 3' or 
4 tons to the statute. ' ‘ ” ' 

o03. Would you think it more economic to feed it 
green to cattle under shelter than to run the risk of 
timo?k r 16 spoi,ed b - T the weather?— In the summer 

d9Sa. Yes?— We have a portion for that purpose, 
.mere again you modify continuous cropping. Tlie 
crop you saw there last week was taken out and saved 
during the wet weather as ensilage. 

7 baL 1 aiI ‘ asking is, would you think it more 
piofitable. to save that crop as hay and dry it as winter 
rood or give it green to eattle under cover?— It is a 
matter of convenience. There is no feature of the 
whole system so profitable, especially for the small far- 
mer. as to have a continuous supply of green food to 
help out his pasture. At the present time I am carry- 
ing the equivalent of 40 head of cattle on 15 acres of 
pasture, because I laid out to have two statute acres 
of green stuff every month. I sold 44 ewes and 12 
two-year-old cattle off that piece of pasture. Pasture 
to the small farmer is almost waste land. 

*■ ¥ r * Gn ' r -— y °" are prepared to recommend 
tuis system to as many farmers as are in a position to 
take it up and are willing to do so?— Yes. 

596.. And you would like this Committee to recom- 
mend it also? — That is for the Committee. 

597. You would advise them to do so?— Yes. 
o98. In one case you are experimenting for two 
' P Knn a S£. in . t ,e otbp1 ' case for less than that?— Yes. 

5.)9. This is a system changing the whole rotation 
upon which the agriculture of this country has been 
hitherto carried on. I take it from your" answer to 
-Ur. irordon that you would agree in order to come to 
a farm conclusion upon such a problem as that that it 
would be necessary to have experiments carried on for 
a senes of years? — Yes. 

600 So that the matter is still in an experimental 
stage?— No, sir. 

601. Whatever you might do yourself individually 
you would not expect a Committee like this or a De‘- 
partment upon such brief experience to recommend 
such a wholesale change to the country?— Well, now, 
sir, I am doing my best to avoid anything of a con- 
troversial nature, but whilst I am only earrving out 
these experiments under conditions which have been 
laid down 'to me by Sir Horace and a private 
farmer, I have to say also that the results ob- 
tained in billeen are not to be compared with 
the results in Limerick for eight or nine years. 
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where the small farmers had to do the thing out of 
their own pocket. I can put you in touch with .far- 
mers who have been doing this for eight or nine years.' 
I cannot say that these farmers will supply you with 
£ s. d. arguments, but they can tell you that they 
doubled their stock, got out of debt and have money 
in bank. The biggest argument they have put before 
me is that where they had only half an acre they have 
20 acres of tillage. I have sufficient experience of this 
country, and a lot before I came, to the country at all, 
to sav I have no doubt at all (except as regards the. 
North — I am not convinced there), I am convinced 
that it is more suitable than the ordinary system of 
tillage. 

602. You are satisfied that the matter has been suffi- 
ciently experimented upon to. justify a universal re- 
commendation on the subject? — Yes. 

60S. The Chairman. — That recommendation would 
be justified? — Yes. 

604. Mr. Downes. — Do you think that, taking into 
account the ignorance of the people of this system and 
the. necessity during the next 12 or 18 months of rais- 
ing the largest quantity of food possible, that it would 
be possible — I am not speaking of the merits of the 
system at all — to get the Irish people to understand 
this system and put it into operation in the next six 
or eight mouths, or would it be better for the Com- 
mittee to go on the lines that the people know? — I sav 
most certainly it would be useful to recommend this 
system, because it could be done without interfering 
with the tillage they arc already doing. If they were 
to adopt continuous cropping along with their ordinary 
cropping, if the war ended to-morrow, they would be 
inclined to continue their tillage. 

605. Is it possible iu the coming year to get this 
system into operation?— Yes. There is any amount of 
poor pasture land in this country. It would, for in- 
stance. be very little trouble to rip it up at once and 
sow giant rape for food in February. Here is the case 
of one man who did it. Including labour, manure, 
seed and everything it cost him to till 16 statute acres 
£'31 4s. 2d., which means that a ton of green fodder 
only cost Is. 4d. to produce. That could be done on 
the poor pasture land at the present time without in- 
terfereing with ordinary operations. 

606 Mr. Downes. — The point I want to raise is. is 
it possible to get the Irish farmer, who is absolutely 
ignorant of this system, to tumble to this idea and get 
into working operation and get the fruits of the system 
in the coming year? 

The Chairman. — Mr. Wibberley is an enthusiast. 
He would be no use if he were not. Suppose that this 
can be done. I myself think that the farmer would 
find it a regular intellectual pursuit. Speaking as 
Chairman of this Committee. I have no more belief 
that you can get the Irish farmer to take up this 
system at once than I have that you are going to force 
the Dardanelles. I don't find the least fault with Mr. 
Vibberley for standing his ground. 

The Witness . — I advocate this as an adjunct to the 
ordinary system during the war. 

The Chairman.— You are a practical farmer, air. 
M'Donald. Are you prepared under the present cir- 
cumstances to adopt this system? 

Mr. M'Donald— I am not going to grow vetches 
and oats to turn into silage in preference to barley or 
wheat or oats. 


Mr. Mornaghan. — I will give my experience m re- 
gard to what Mr. M’ibberley recommends. A few 
vears ago I was late in getting in my full crop of tur- 
nips I had about three statute acres that I was not able 
to get in and I was advised to grow vetches and oats, 
and that I would have at least- a profitable crop. I 
did so. The result was that I got next to nothing. 
The vetches did not grow, the oats did a little, but the 
main crop was weeds. I tried again in good land. _ I 
put in a crop of rape in the hope of having early spring 
feeding. I had next to nothing from it. I would not 
think of putting my name to any such recommendation. 


The Chairman. — I am glad to have the opinion of 
farmers on the matter. 

Mr. Boyd. — W e tried growing rape, and it was not 
a success as a catch crop. We found that oats and 
vetches if sown late did not do well,. 

Mr. Mdrnaghan. — The crop I ani referring to was 
sown at the latter end of July. 

Witness . — A most unsuitable time for such a crop. 

607. Mr. Boyd. — Y ou spoke to Mr. Downes about 
second class grazing land that had been used for con- 
tinuous cropping. Now, if a practical farmer after you 
ploughed and dressed that laud with artificial manure 
what crop would you expect of lea oats? — If well tilled 
and manured, about 160 stone of oats and about 2 ton 
of straw. 

608. That would be £12?— Yes. The labour in that 
particular ease would not be a lot. The manure aud 
seed would he costly. Between labour and manure and 
seed it would cost only about £2 to sow it with rape. 

(500. What would it cost for oats?— The. ploughing 
would cost about 12/6: the sowing a 1/- for the man; 
it would bo harrowed and rolled for 1 /-; the manure 
would cost about £2; it might have to be sprayed at 
the cost of 10/- an acre; the binder aud horse labour 
would cost about 10/-: stacking and carting, roughly 
speaking, would cost 7/6 an acre; threshing, 10/-, aud 
seeding £1 4s. 

(510. That would make a total of £5 6s. without spray- 
ing, and the produce is worth £12? — You have also to 
take the rents and the rates and the taxes into account. 

611. This is second quality land that would take two 
or three acres to graze a cow'? — Yes. 

612. The rent and the rates and the taxes were all 
on when the place was grazed, so there is nothing 
extra under these heads? — That is so. 

613. I suppose 80/- an acre would cover rent and 
rates aud taxes? — I suppose it would. 

614. That would leave a net profit of £5 4s. 0d.? — 
There is the reduction of fertility, which must be made 
up by the application of £5 worth of manure for next 
crop and the risk of the crop lodging and rotting. 

615. These 200 acres of land at Killeen show a nett 
profit of £550? — I have to -compete with the grazier. 
I undertook to pay the same rent as the grazier plus 
5 per cent, on t-lie capital invested. The rent there 
was £8 per acre (Irish). 

616. Mr. Gordon. — I think you said that this con- 
tinuous cropping lias been carried out on 6 o: 7 farms 
in Limerick for the last 7 or 8 years?- — One hundred 
farms. 

617. But you have no figures to prove your result. 
You have based your calculations on the fact that these 
men had increased their stoek and their tillage? — Yes. 

618. The only real experiment that has been carried 
out where figures have been published is in the case 
of Killeen? — Yes. 

The -Chairman. — We have- hail a most interesting 
day. I want to say that I think a good deal of what 
has been said here to-day is irrelevant to the Refer- 
ence. You may ask why I permitted it. I promised 
Sir Horae e that he would have a fair run for his 
scheme. I have carried out that promise, and if T 
had not done it. well T should be personally blamed 
and attacked. I have allowed a free rein rather than 
put a single obstacle in the way of the evidence that, 
lie proposed to submit. I heard all the evidence he 
submitted aud no one can say that they did not get a 
fair hearing. I have been personally interested in Mr. 
AYibberlev, aiul the impression left- on my mind — it is 
difficult 'for a non-agriculturist to deal with it— is 
that it would be quite impossible to bring this scheme 
into operation for a good many years to come. The 
Irish farmer is very slow to change, but what does 
affeet my mind is this, I think the whole agriculture of 
Ireland would be revolutionised by this system, and 
you are not going to carry out a revolution in a day. 
I am much obliged to you. Mr, 'Wibberley. for your 
verv clear statement, and I am sure the Committee is 
also obliged. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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THIRD SITTING FOR TAKING ORAL EVIDENCE. 23rd JULY, 1915. 

The Committee met at the Koval College of Science, Dublin, at 1 1 o'clock, a.m. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE : 

The Right Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P., Chairman. 

Mr. John Bit. weu., 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie. D.L., M.P. 

Mr. C. F. Hast able. M.A.. LL.D 
Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 

Mr. Robert Downes, J.P. 

Mr. William Field. M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 

Mr. E. A. M. Morris. M.A.. U.T... Secretary. 


The .Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D. I.. 

Mr. George Mcrnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor. 

Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, J.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir II. Plunkett, D.C.L. 
K.C.V.O. 


Mr. Joskiti Milne, General Manager, Messrs. W. & H. M. Gouldiug, Lul., examined. 


ol.i. Air. Gordon. — lou are General Manager of 
Messrs. Goulding and Co., Ltd.? — l’es. 

020. We all know they are largely interested in the 
manure trade? — Yes. 

021. Would you be good enough to make a general 
statement as to the supply, because that, of course, , is 
what we are anxious about, tor 1916? — Do you moan 
for the coming year? 

022. Yes?— I may say that in addition to being 
Manager of Messrs. Goulding, I am Chairman of the 
Irish Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association. It repre- 
sents all the manufacturers in Ireland. I have been 
requested on their behalf to give any information in 
in.v power to the Committee. We estimate that the 
consumption in Ireland during the last season would be 
something like 230,000 tons of fertilisers and there is 
a certain amount of movement to and from England 
and Scotland which nearly balances each other. This 
movement of trade sends about 10,000 or 17,000 tons 
from Ireland and brings back about an equal quantity 
from England and Scotland. There is an export from 
the United Kingdom of about 80,000 tons. I under- 
stand that just recently the export of superphosphates 
lias been prohibited: but it can be exported still on 
licence on certain conditions. I think that there Is an 
ample stock and manufacturing power in the United 
Kingdom for a largely increased consumption provided 
the export is not too great, but there is very strong 
demand for export. 

623. To neutral countries? — Yes. and especially to 
Denmark and the Colonies. I think it would be well 
to ascertain wbat margin there is for export, and to 
restrict it if necessary. 

024. Would this be‘ possible?— Of course the Govern- 
ment have already prohibited its export except under 
licence, and they need not he, so easy about granting 
licences. In every individual case the makers must 
apply for a licence before they can export. It does not 
affect Ireland, because for the last two or three years 
we have practically given up exporting to foreign 
countries and confined ourselves to the United King- 
dom, so that prohibition to export would not affect 
Ireland. 

625. Mr. O'Neill. — E xcept the raw material? — The 
raw material is nearly all imported. Phosphate com- 
ing from America has gone to a very high price owing 
to high freights. 

026. Mr. Gordon. — Are you referring to the pbos- 
pbatic manures?— Yes, not basic slag. I include sul- 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. The consump- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia would he about 6.000 tons 
and the production in Ireland only about 2,000 tons: 
the nitrate of soda is ,of course, all imported. 

627. The Chairman.— In regard to seeds, the De- 
partment is now in process of finding out what the 
export of agricultural seed was during the rears before 
the war-say, three years ago. and we were disposed 
to advise the authorities in England not to allow a 
larger export now than was the normal trade three 
years ago, because we have very strong suspicions that 


the extra trade goes to the enemy. That would not 
apply to the manure trade at all?— Of course it is hard 
to say. There has been a large export of superphos- 
phates to Denmark and other countries. 

628. Mr. Gill. — Greater than previous to the war? 
— Yes. Manufacture in Holland is practically at a. 
standstill. I take it what you want to know is if more 
manures were required whether it would be available? 

029. That is the question? — Well, I suppose the in- 
crease would come largely out of the pasture land. A 
great deal of that is already being top-dressed by plios- 
phatic manures. 

030. Mr. Boyd. — A great deal of it is not top- 
dressed ?— No, but supposing half of it is. Nearly half 
the phosphatie manures used in Ireland are for top- 
dressing grass. 

031. Mr. Gordon. — The consumption of phosphatie 
manures is over 200,000 tons, and the whole import of 
basic slag is not more than 15,000 tons. In Ireland 
there is almost twenty times more superphosphate 
used than basic slag. 

032. You will admit that there are great areas' of 

pasture not top-dressed at all? — Yes. If the area 

under corn were increased by 200,000 acres it would 
come off the grass acreage, but probably half that 
acreage was not top-dressed at all last year. 

633. Mr. O’Neill. — A much larger percentage? — 
I think that the trade could produce sufficient manures 
to adequately fertilise a largely increased acreage. 

634. Mr. Gordon. — You say that the consumption 
in Ireland has been about 280,000 tons? — Yes. 

685. Would that he last year? — This year and last 
year were very much the same. 

686. Has that been increasing during the past ten 
years? — Yes. 

637. Can yon give us any idea as to the increase? — 
An average of five per cent, per annum. 

638. If there was a greater demand during 1916 
would it be possible for the Irish manufacturers of 
manure to produce a larger quantity than at the pre- 
sent time if they were made aware in time that it 
would he required? — Yes, subject to our getting the 
raw materials. 

639. Would there be any difficulty in procuring raw 
materials for superphosphates?— Yes, there is a great 
difficulty. The freights are very high. A great deal 
of the phosphates come from tiie Southern States of 
America. The freight on these raw materials was 
costing us 13/- a ton before the Avar, and I don’t think 
now \A-e would be able to get a steamer to take it at 
45/- a ton. 

640. The Chairman. — Subject to price, vou think the 
materials can be got?— They can be got so far. It is 
a question of transit facilities. 

641. Would you consider it a hardship if the Govern- 
ment stopped the licences and prohibited the export of 
superphosphates from the United Kingdom?— It would 
he no hardship so far as Irish manufacturers are con- 
cerned. Tn England there is a similar association to- 
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ours and the Board of Agriculture, might ask them what 
margin they have for export, and unless the. Associa- 
tion in England are able to show that, there was a 
margin available for export there would be no hard- 
ship in preventing exportation. 

1542. Mr. Gordon. — It would not affect the Irish 
manufacturers if the export was prohibited? — No, but 
it would affect the English manufacturers and they 
might consider it a grievance, but they would have to 
show that they had a margin available for export, and 
I don’t think they would have very much margin if 
there is going to be a big increase in borne consump- 
tion. 

1543. Mr. Boyd. — T hough it would not affect Ireland 
directly, if there is any prohibition it must be from 
the three kingdoms? — Certainly. 

644. If the English and Seotch manufacturers could 
not export their stuff they might come into competition 
with you? — It would be all the better for the Irish 
farmer. 

645. You would not object to that? — Wo would take 
the risk. I don’t think the whole of the export from 
the United Kingdom is ten per cent, of the produc- 
tion. I don’t think myself that there would he very 
nuie.h outcry if the export were prohibited or limited 
to whatever margin over home requirements can be 
proved to he available. 

646. Mr. O'Neill. — It is also contemplated that 
there would be. an increase of tillage over the United 
Kingdom. The entire of the available materials would 
seem to be necessary for use in the United Kingdom? 
— I should think it is very likely. What is exported 
should be used at home this year. 

647. And under these circumstances there would be 
no hardship on anyone by prohibiting export? — I don’t 
think there would be much. Ours is a season’s busi- 
ness, and when the season finishes up in June the 
manufacturer has either to stop making or storing and 
he exports it in the off season. 

•548. Mr. Field. — Where does he send it? — To Den- 
mark and the Colonies pi-incipallv. • 

Mr. O’Connor. — In my opinion there is very little 
•artificial manure used on land that would be suitable 
for tillage. 

Mr. O’Neill. — I quite agree. 

Mr. O’Connor. — People who use artificial manure 
use it on laud which is entirely unsuitable for tillage 
purposes. It is more on low lying land. These 
manures are used for meadow and not for tillage or 
pasture. 

649. Mr. O'Neill {to HTf-wess). — Mr. O Connor s 
point is that you need not take into account any de- 
crease in the demaud for manures that are used on 
grass lauds in consequence of increased tillage? — Yes. 

650. Mr. Gordon.— As far as superphosphates are 
concerned you don't fear any shortage in the raw 
materials from transit difficulties. Is it not the case 
that you have in Ireland a fairly good supply? — Yes. 
"but of course it has to come in regularly during the 
vear. Some of these cargoes may be lost or sunk. 
We had a ship with 3,500 tons. It was boarded by a 
submarine, but they let her go. . They sunk one 
steamer coming to Dublin with pyrites. 

651. You don't expect any shortage compared with 
previous years? — No, except there is something to stop 
the movements of ships. 

652. The Chairman.— Apart from the submarine dif- 
ficulty it is a question of price?— -Yes. 

653. Mr. Field. — Are ships available if you are will- 
ing to pay an extra price? — It is very difficult at pre- 
sent- to get ships from the Southern States, but we 
have bad ships from the Gulf all the same. 

654. Is there any great shortage of American ships? 

— ^ es - , 1 

655. Mr. Gordon.— With regard to nitrate of soda, 
■do you anticipate any shortage? — No. It is a question 
•of freight again. The prices will be higher on account 
of the higher freight. 

656. With regard to sulphate of ammonia, what is 
your opinion? — It is very difficult to say. because, the 
Government have, commandeered a great deal , of the 
acid which is used for making sulphate of _ ammonia 
and taking it for making explosives. There is an esti- 
mated reduction of about 25 per cent. in. the production 
of sulphate at the present time, but two-thirds of .the 
usual production is exported. Here again the country 
has it in their own hands to say how much We want 
at home, and only allow the excess to be exported. 


657. With regard to .potash manures, is there any 
possibility of getting any supply in this country? — I 
am afraid not. 

658. In regard to the' growing- of wheat and oats 
would mixtures of manures which did not' contain 
potash affect the yield? — I don’t think so for a couple 
of years, especially in the case of corn crops. 

659. Would you say that it would affect the corn 
crop less than other crops? — Yes. It is more neces- 
sary for potatoes and flax. 

660. And even in the ease of these crops don't you 

think we could do very well without it for a couple of 
years? — The potato crop this year does not look too 
bad and they did not get one-fourth of tile potash ap- 
plied in previous years. -. 

601. Mr. O'Neill. — W ith regard to the stocks at the 
present time, are the stocks of raw material below the. 
normal?— There are just about normal stocks. 

062. Mr. Barrie. — That is the question I was going 
to ask you. Strictly speaking we have no right to ask 
you what the. reserves are? — If the shipments were to 
cease, we would not have sufficient. We have only a 
working -stock; two or three months stocks of certain 
materials. Supposing there was a stoppage we could 
probably keep our factories going for two or three 
months. 

668. What is your opinion as the cost of manures 
next year to the farmer? — My own belief is that if the- 
farmer is prepared to pay about 6 . - an acre more for 
artificial manures he will get all he wants. 

664. Has there been any change in the price of 
manures this season compared with last year? — Yes. 

665. What has been the increase? — Front 3d. to fid. 
per owt. 

666. Mr. M'Don'.u.d. — D oes your estimate of 6/- an 
acre cover nitrate of soda? — Yes. On the usual dress- 

606a. Mr. Barrie. — On the excess freight there is 
16. - a ton of a net increase? — That is only one item. 
You may take it that as far as I can estimate super- 
phosphate may cost 1/- more per owt. 

667. Mr. Downes. — You say that if farmers were 
prepared to pay *)/- more an acre that they would be 
able to get all the manures they wanted? — Yes, if we 
know in time. 

668. Does that mean that there is no necessity for 
this Committee, to make any recommendation about 
restriction?— No. I meant to suggest that it might be 
conveyed to the other side that there should be no ex- 
port of superphosphates unless there proved to be a 
margin above the home requirements. 

6(59. Would you confine yourself to superphosphates 
or would you apply the restriction to sulphate of am- 
monia? — Yes, I would regulate the export of both. 

670. Mr. Gordon. — With regard to slag, what is 
your opinion? — I am not in the slag business, but I 
'expect that there will be a shortage as compared with 
last year. I don't think yon will get the same ton- 

671. Mr. Boyd. — Y ou said that the English manu- 

facturer might have a grievance if he had a balance 
left over at the end of the spring. If the export were 
stopped until after the spring crops were in for next 
year there would be no grievance '? — Some manufac- 
turers would like to export between now and Christmas. 
If they don’t do it at that time they lose their markets 
abroad. . 

672. The Chairman. — Assuming that the submarine 
difficulty does not become intensified do you think that 
it would be possible to get the supplies of raW material 
from abroad and that the only question would be one 
of price?—! think so. 

673. Would you be prepared to go further than a 
mere prohibition of these articles from this country, 
to neutral countries. Don’t you think it would be fair 
to sav to these neutral merchants. “What trade were 
you doing with the Central European powers before 
tlip war?" and finding that out, to say to them. “ We 
will consider that amount of trade and no more. We 
don’t guarantee that we shall have that, but we shall 
be prepared to consider that trade as a normal trade 
between this country and neutral powers. Anything 
else will be a trade under suspicion ’’? — Of course 
there are a great many of these countries who have 
been buying largely through Germany, and that (mar- 
ket is shut, so I think they would, have, no difficulty in 
showing that they want it for their own reauirements- 
The question is whether we. should give it if we want 
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ir ourselves. There is a question of how far the 
Government will go in the requisition of sulphuric 
acid. They have already commandeered a certain 
quantity which will have a leflex action on the amount 
of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia produced. 

. 674.. My. opinion is that the less of these articles wo 
let out of the country the better? — We should ascer- 
tain what we want at home, and see that that is not 
exported. 

67 j. Mr. Field. — Have you any idea as to whether 
the exports have gone into Germany through neutral 
countries?— I do not think in our class of business it 
has. and I don't think that would apply to sulphate of 
ammonia because Germany is a big producer of that 
article herself. 

676. Mr. Gilt,. — I would like to be clear about the 
question of price. Do I take it that the price, of arti- 
ficial manures is going to be put up 1/- a cwt. more 
than last year?— I do not think that the farmer will he 
hkelv to have to pay more than 1/- a cu t. extra for his 
superphosphates. 

677. Supposing there was an increase of 200, 009 
acres of tillage you said that the farmers ought prac- 
tically to make up their minds to be ready to pav 6/- 
an acre more for manures? — Yes. 

676. You really think that that is about the estimate 
m- view of all the circumstances which have to be taken 
into account. The importance of that is. that suppos- 
ing amongst the expenses that had to be considered 
hv the Government with a view to getting an increased 
food supply there was an idea of fixing a minimum 
price for certain crops, that minimum price would 
have to be estimated upon the cost of production to 
the farmer, and a very essential part of the cost would 
be the cost of his manures. You cannot fix a mini- 
mum price with a satisfactory result if the price of the 
manures were afterwards to go up?— I take it that you 
have information as to what the mnmires have been 
costing before the war in normal times and I should 
s f. v ‘ h nt to that bill there would he an increase of 
about 6/- a statute acre. 

679. Mr. M‘ Donald. — Including nitrate of soda?— 
Yes. 

680. Mr. Barbie.— T o make it. quite clear I put a 
question as to the price that- was charged bv manufac- 
turers tins season, and did I take it correctly that- an 
advance had taken place nlrendv?— There is" no bnsi 


cerned, the .quantity required for normal consumption 
is already in stock, but it would bo difficult to procure 
any extra supply. 

698. Mr. M' Donald. — You said there was a shortage 
of basic slag?— I think so: of the high grades at least. 

694. Do you think that you would be able to supply 
the superphosphate?— Yes, but you can fall back on 
basic la ' ° rouu< * Phosphate if you have not sufficient 
Ah'. Gordon. — You can grind it fine?— Yes, that 


69; 


is necessary. 

696. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Y o 


681 Did the farmer pay more this Spring?— He paid 
about 3d. per cwt. more. 1 

682. You think the maximum amount would be a 
further advance of 9d.?-Yes: I don’t think it would 
be more than 1/- per cwt. 

ns C one n5 r 'tR BAOWaL ‘1 ToU , Rave given the Committee 
as one of the reasons for the increased [.rice now and 
Yes DeaT ^ uturc t * lat * s largely owing to freight ? 

684. Are the Irish railways charging more for the 
conveyance of manures than before the war?— No- 
hrol- f p ° Ur t Per ^ nh a . ddifcion "'as put on before the war 
broke out. The Irish railways have not raised their 


ships include 


ORn. Mr. Field.— D on't freights 
war insurance? — Yes. 

080. And .Iso there is . scarcity ot vessels?— Ye, 

® -a m GoRD °>''.— You mentioned that there was a 
'S’ 0 ? manures «nd . con- 

^derabl, export of sulphate, of aimoooia m and aborc 
T„‘ »' BrMst M»nd.?-Y 6 s, 

thflrit’sh S»s% Tl' “ P -° rt ° f “ d * *™> 

small parcels that can be re-exported. 

r IS * her A *ny likelihood of there boom a s j lor{ 
- tllat theri1 wi]I I)e anv shortage 
the Sk * he ml1 d 'I*” d fnsslY ™. 


- — — J - u, ‘ 11 '-■‘v asked about 

the reserves of various manures. I was not quite 
clear whether you mentioned reserves in the United 
Kingdom or in Ireland?— I don’t think we should call 
them reserves at all. In the factories we must a 1 wavs 
Have a manufacturing stock. 

697. When you were asked what reserves we had I 
am not quite sure whether the question referred to 
Ireland or to the United Kingdom? 

097a. Mr. O’Neill.— I alluded to Ireland?— The 
working stock that is carried by the manufactmers is. 
pretty nearly normal except in the east coast: there 
has been a great difficulty in shipping in these places 
and consequently the stock is below normal. 

698. That is the east coast of England?— Yes 

699 Do you sell fertilisers on the basis of unit 
val ue.s ? — Invariably. 

700. How are they arrived at?— Thev are based on 
the cost of the different materials from 'which thev are 
produced. 

7 ,°V, ^ as tbat always the practice?— I don't think 
that it was. More or less the price was always based 
on cost, hut selling ou unit values is now generally 
adopted in Ireland. It is bnsed on the price per unit 
pnoTt l|,S ' nitrogen, and potash, respectively. 

<0-. If you go back twenty-five, years, has not there 
been a very great change in the methods of sale and 
purchase m Ireland?— Yes, the consumption is more 
than double what it was and the manures used are of 
a higher quality? 

f ' 3J r ° u,d J _ you not say that owing to the teaching 
of the Department and also I think I may say to the 
organisation of farmers for business purposes that the 
farmers buy manures much more intelligently than 
they did formerly?— I have no doubt of it. 

/04. lou have done n considerable trade with the 
co-operative societies in Ireland?— The Irish manufac- 
turers have. 

705. Have the trade, relations between the co-opera- 
tive organisations and the manufacturers been satis- 
factory so far?— They have carried out their contract 
all right. 

SfraSSF*"- - ®" ** **•* •» «■* .*><■. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I think it is relevant, be- 
cause it was suggested yesterday in evidence that the 
co-operative societies had led to an increase in the use 
of manures and I wanted to get from the higher 
authority on the sale of manures what the effect of 
tllla C0 '?P eraf:lve organisation has been. 

f TP submit one point — do you 

think that it is reasonable to ask Mr. Milne to differen- 

4 mde and the ^-operative society? 
<06. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I have not asked that 
ft 1 ;, 1 am merely asking about a particular por- 
hou of the trade that I am interested in and which 
LX 11 * un P° rtan t- I merely want to ask is the 

tiade with this co-operative society increasing in re- 
cent years?— The trade in Ireland has been growing 

?! *;L“;'7? ge rate ,? f ab r* mt 

In that increase the sales through the co-operative 
merchant, ha« «” 

htt e d ff! d ab ° U - ^ e ’ r nsual increasp - There is very 
little^ difference m the percentage of increase. * 

claimed by the co-operative society is 
that by negotiations they have effected a very consider- 
able reduction m the cost to the user of these manures 

to d the h m tut Ttf aCtUrerS made certain ^“cessions 
other traders t S** SamC t,me be bad to consider 
tlmWrnf * 1 J that a eon ' ect Statement?— Of course 
the fertil ser trade is now conducted on much better 

thfeo!L ln< +- tlaU f0rmerI - v ’ 110 doubt largely due to 
Department’ ltl ™ movem ?»t a " d the teaching of the 
The eoud, t'ons of the country had 
changed there was a greater tendency to pay cash and 
less credit taken. This lias enabled manSturers to 
make some concessions to buyers. 
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708. Suggestions have been made, I don't say by 
very wise people, that amongst the possible ways of 
assisting the farmers the State might undertake the 
manufacture of manures. Would you consider that 
practical or wise? — I wonder would they appoint me 
manager of it. I believe it is a very good thing to be 
a servant of the State. 

709. Mr. O ’Connor. — Is it your opinion that owing 
to the fact that the farmers have an easy means of 
getting manures analysed and tested through the 
efforts of the Department's Inspectors that that has 
caused an increase of the consumption ir. regard to 
artificial manuies? — Most emphatically. The Depart- 


ment has been the best propagandist in popularising 
the use of manures and we look on them as very useful 
in spreading the light. 

Mr. M‘ Donald. — In the whole rural district we have 
no organisation to guide us in the use of manures, but 
there has been a large increase in the use of phos- 
phatie manures, and the only inducement the farmers 
had was the plots laid down by the Department. 

The Cn airman. — I don't want any advertisement of 
the Department. I am glad to hear what Mr. Milne 
said; but let it go no further. We will stand on our 
merits. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Milne, 
for your evidence, and so is the Committee. 


Mr. J. Aimers, Secretary, Irish Corn Trade Association, examined. 


710. Mr. Gordon. — You are Secretary of the Irish 
Corn Trade Association? — Yes. I am here represent- 
ing the grain importers. 

711. With regard to the supply of oats and wheat in 
the country can you say generally that the stocks are 
normal? — I cannot deal with the question of oats, we 
don’t handle it. We deal principally in foreign grain. 
As regards foreign grain, the visible stocks here are 
about normal, somewhat under it; but the invisible 
stocks are practically nil as a result, of course, of the 
recent Government action. 

712. Would you explain what you mean by invisible 
stock? — Those held by millers, shopkeepers, and 
actual consumers. You are dealing with the stock 
held by forty-five million people, which is different 
from the visible stock that you can see in the store. 
In the ordinary course of things this is the time that 
we would be entering into engagements, but owing to 
the recent action of the Government — we look on it at 
least as a betrayal — we are standing still when we 
should be making purchases. 

713. Mr. Boyd. — What recent action of the Govern- 
ment? — In the first instance the Government started 
secretly buying the wheat. They practically took con- 
trol of the Indian crop. That was done secretly. 
Gradually the trade wakened up to it and they ap- 
proached the Government and asked them for par- 
ticulars of what they were doing in purchasing wheat, 
because the Government were practically usurping our 
position. They refused information on the point. 

714. ' Mr. Gill. — Is it the invisible stocks the 
Government were buying? — The visible. They were 
acting as merchants. The Government took control 
practically of the Indian wheat crop and in addition 
they became, as it were, merchants and bought Plate 
wheat and wheat from the United States. The trade 
then approached the Government and said, “ What are 
you going to do about wheat; if you are going to usurp 
our position as merchants we must stand still.” They 
said, 11 We will give no information.” Merchants 
bought nothing: accordingly the Government became 
alarmed and gave an assurance that they would not in- 
terfere with our trade. That assurance was broken. 
The Government at that time put out Indian wheat at 
fv? a quarter, and they gradually knocked it down 17/- 
per quarter. 

715. Mr. Field. — They acted as bears on the mar- 
ket? — The Government had secured this wheat, and 
after they intimated that they intended to hold it 
they started and slaughtered the prices. 

716. The Chairman. — You may have a very serious 
grievance against the Government, but I must tell 
you we have no power to interfere with the Govern- 
ment in any action they take? — I appreciate that. 
Such a disturbance has been created in wheat that 
nobody has bought anything, and that has brought 
about the reduction in stocks. The millers hold no 
stocks nor the shopkeepers. 

717. Mr. Bastable. — Does the Government hold 
wheat in the United Kingdom? — Yes, perhaps two- 
thirds of the entire wheat in the United Kingdom. 
They control the Indian crop. 

718. Where have the Government got all this wheat? 
— In different granaries — Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
other places. They bought Argentine wheat very 
largely. 

719. The Chairman. — I understand the Government 
has stepped in and commandeered the whole thing? — 
That is not the word, because they pay for it. 

720. I hope they bought at a good price? — Yes. 


I believe there is a deficit of five million pounds on 
the transaction. 

721. Mr. Barrie. — When you make a statement of 
that kind do you give us an authority? — Mr. Asquith 
said that there were five millions put out against the 
Government losses in connection with their dealings 
in wheat. The Government bought some wheat at tre- 
mendous prices. We know approximately what they 
paid for the wheat in India. 

722. What was that price? — I cannot give you ab- 
solutely the price because they bought it in Indian 
weight. 

723. Has it been declared what that price is? — I 
cannot answer off hand. 

724. You are making a general charge against the 
Government that they did an uncommercial thing? — 
Absolutely. 

725. The man in the street, by the Government 
getting hold of the Indian crop, was saved five mil- 
lions sterling? — What you say is roughly correct. 
The Governmeut put their hands into their pocket to 
the extent of five millions for the benefit of the man 
in the street. 

726. The Government purchased all the Indian 
wheat crop. At the time that was done what was the 
normal price charged by private speculators in this 
country? — That I cannot say. 

727. You are challenging a Government action and 
you should be able to show your authority? — I have 
not come here fortified with the absolute figures. 

728. It is an elementary duty of a witness to be 
able to give proof of his statement? — I came without 
a knowledge of the particular point on which I was to 
be questioned, but I can tell you that it is common 
knowledge that the Government are making a colossal 
loss on their purchase of wheat. 

729. That is again an ex parte statement that you 
can give us no proof of? — How can I prove it. 

Mr. Gill. — I understand the Government paid a 
price for the wheat which paid the Indian cultivators 
and owing to the prices at home they were able to sell 
it at a substantial profit and at the same time save 
the man in the street at home five millions. 

730. The Chairman. — The Indian wheat crop did 
not make anyone in this country suffer unless the 
commercial trade people interested in the wheat 
trade? — Yes. 

731. These are the only people that suffered? — I 
suppose indirectly everyone suffered as the money has 
to be provided to make up a loss on the gamble. 

732. Mr. Barrie. — Is it not so that the Govern- 
ment in fixing the price to take over the Indian crop- 
paid the Indian farmer a price that he never approxi- 
mated to?— I think he got a good price. 

783. He got a good price? — Yes. 

734. Is it not a fact that the submarines had run 
the cost of freight up to 65/- a ton? — Yes. 

735. And that the Government said we will pay 
50/- and no more and they commandeered all the- 
available supply — is not that so? — As far as my in- 
formation carries me. your statement is correct. 

736. Does not the benefit to the ordinary man in 
the street justify the action of the Government? — I 
don’t think so. 

737. Does your evidence amount to this, that 64/- 
was a legitimate price for wheat? — How could I name 
what was a legitimate price? 

738. You complained of Government action which 
has the result of temporarily reducing the price by 
10/- a quarter? — That is not altogether right. 

F 
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7a0. Mr. Bastable.—' Was not your complaint that 
ilie Government by their action reduced your stocks 
and interfiled with your business? — They created a 
feeding of distrust. When they bought this Indian 
"heat at about 52 - they offend it out at about 05/- a 
quarter. Subsequently they reduced it 1/- to 1/0 a 
quarter day by day. 

740. Mr. Baep.ie. — D id they throw it away below 
its market value? — It is not for me to say what is 
the market value. What I am trying to bring out is 
that the price was not controlled by supply and de- 
mand. The Government took possession of it and 
put a certain value on it hv offering it at 05/-: then 
they reduced it daily and misled the market. 

741. You challenge the Government action for two 
reasons, first that it had an unsettling effect on the 
market? — Yes, certainly. 

741a. And the other, that the policy has been dis- 
quieting to the trade, has caused them to retrench, 
with the result that stocks had been run down? — Yes. 

742. How do you support that- statement?— By the 
actual facts. 

743. Give us the actual facts. What is the pub- 
lished stock of the public warehouses in Ireland on 
the 1st of .Tuly last and how do these compare with 
twelve months ago?— The stocks in Dublin as com- 
pared with last year are about the same. 

744. I will take it as that. Are you not aware that 
notwithstanding all this disquieting effect of Govern- 
ment action that the stocks in the United Kingdom 
on the 1st of July show an increase of over 150,000 
quarters as compared with last year?— That is a mere 
bagatelle. The stocks in the United Kingdom are 
estimated at about two million quarters, the increase is 
a mere nothing. 

745. You may minimise it as you like, but if your 
statement was correct that the Government action 
had this paralysing effect on the merchants, the stocks 
should have shown a reduction? — This wheat in the 
United Kingdom is owned practically bv the Govern- 
ment. 

746. I challenge that statement, and you can "ive no 
proof of it? — It is a very difficult thing to prove, but 
we have gone to considerable trouble to ascertain the 
proportion of wheat that is held bv the Government- 
and taking thp best authorities we have been informed 
that practically two-thirds of the wheat in the United 
Kingdom is owned by the Government. If you take 
that from what is ordinarily imported bv trade you 
will see the effect of the Government action. 

747. Is not the net result that we have a margin 
more than last year of 150.000 quarters?— As you 
know, such increase on a two million stock is a ba'ga- 


. slums mi ot greater importance, 

and they are practically ml. 

74H. You only speak for the Association in Ireland? 
— Only as regards Ireland. 

749. You 1 -ofer to secret purchase by the Govcrn- 


icnt ? — Yes 


-What proof can I 
tittle 


750. What proof do you offi 
offer? 

751. Are you aware that that is the mere 
tattle of the American speculator?— I disagree 

752. Mr. Field. — The point of view that you put 
forward is that you resent the interference* of the 
Government to keep wheat at a normal price?— No, 
sir, it is not. We went to the Government and said' 

' We cannot continue to purchase if you continue to 
control the wheat and regulate the price. The ordi- 
nary law of supply and demand no longer exists, 
lou .are creating false prices." 

7;>3. Hus not the action of the Government in 
securing a large supply of wheat within their control 
pi even ted the manipulation by these gamblers in 
futures and options raising the price of wheat?— Pos- 
sibh. But it was the action of the Government that 
put up prices. 

754. You are after complaining of the Government 
lowering the prices?— That was subsequently. 

i ao. Mr. Bastarle. — Y our complaint is* that the 
Government did not give you information to enable 
y° u „ to regulate your transactions?— The “ informa- 
tion they gave us was that they would not. tell what 
, ' "ere doing They said. 11 go and buy.” We did 

would^not t le ' V <llfl mterfere ’ though they said they 

, Sir 5 0RACE P^NKETT.-What is the view of 
the trade with regard to the efforts of the Department 
and others to increase the area under wheat in Ire- 
land? -We undoubtedly favour it 

eertaLy™ ™“ **""* w, ivoiild 

discussed (j„ mnttOT ftmnn t 

yourselves ?— Over nine-tenths ot onr business is in 
foreign grain. 

759. Mr. Field -So you have no interest in u-heat 
El'mZT M *” d “ " llf - rt “inisrf by the 

C ' ai " *° bC * "i 

importtas •*****> 

c»™o 2 „ • l ” ,sm - 

Ho!ut ' ,i PhnnKirr.— I understand that the 
ducSn» :r 'weir P "“ v-ouid favour increased pro- 
duction .—Well, tve would not oppose it. 


Mr. W. T. W«sos, Managing Director of Messrs. P,,„ a „d Vincent, Limited, .wf 


G ° edok '~^u are Managing Director, Mr. 

Watson, for Paul and Vincent, Limited? — Yes. 

765. I think you have been asked to give evidence 
„ regard to slag, and implements, and feeding 

stuffs? — les. ° 

766. Will you give us your opinion about the prob- 
able supply of basic slag during the next year?— Our 
experience is that^ we can only procure about two- 
ttnrds of last years supply, and the producers have 
doubts about being able to supply even that. They 
are careful to put forward safeguards, but they plainly 
indicate that there -will be a considerable reduction in 
the output, largely on account of the scarcity of labour 
and the high price of material. 

767. Do I understand you are confining your re- 
kao t0 n£ n ? particular kind of slag or referring to all 
kinds?— That was our own experience, and wc are 
perhaps the largest sellers in Ireland. Yesterday I 
had the opportunity of speaking to two buyers who are 
tW „ ^ lth , other Producers. They told me that 
® re off ?. re f ““ °P tlon to take an equal quantity 
lmS + SUPP e , la l 4 ?*"’ but the makers won’t guar- 
hM SUPPlY i e J uR ^ antit J- so that evidently 
they have grave doubts of being able to supply it 

If- Y ° u anticipate that there may be a shortage? 
rJhorta b * ° ne * thlrd to one - f °urth I should sayof 


. ' b9 / M f,' M Donald.— -I s there any exportation of 
slag to other countries?— Yes, some at present to our 

Continent bUt wlU be “° slag comin g from the 

770. Is slag manufactured in Ireland?— No. 

<il. Mr. Field. WTiy not? — We would want iron 
and steel works. 

772 . ; D ° y° u , think there will be an increase in 
price. There has been more than one increase in 
price since January, but to-day it is much as it was 
m the end of April. It is possible owing to increased 
freight and other charges that there will be a slight 
increase in the price. 

773. You think only a slight increase on the pre- 
sent price? — Yes. 

7/4. You don’t expect any alarming increase? — No. 

775. Mr. Gordon. — Would not the shortage depend 
on superphosphates and raw materials ?— It would be 
governed to some extent by that. 

776. Do you attribute the increase in price in the 
Spring to the freights?—' We cannot get any shipping 
company to give any freights beyond September! 
They will give no undertaking. 

. 777 : When you say that you anticipate an increase 
in .price, would that be mainly due to the cost of 
freight?— It may be, and also to the demand, but I 
don t expect any considerable increase in price. 
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778. A supply of superphosphates could take the 
place of slag? — Yes. 

779-99. Is there a shipment of slag from the United 
Kingdom to the Continent? — I don't think so. 

800. What we want to know is would it be neces- 
sary to stop the shipping? — I think the question of 
freights will have a good deal to say to that. The 
freights are very high. 

801. Is there a big shipment from the United King- 
dom to our Allies’ countries? — I can find that out 
definitely for you, but I cannot tell you right off. 

802. Sir Horace Plunkett. — If £100 worth was 
landed in Dublin, about what would the freight be? 

It comes from different places and the freight 

varies. From twelve to fifteen per cent, of the price 
would be freight. 

803. Mr. Gordon. — With regard to feeding stuffs, 
such as linseed, cotton cake, wheat offals, etc. , is there 
likely to be a shortage? — I cannot answer for offals. 

804. With regard to cakes, is there likely to be a 
shortage? — I don’t see how there can be a surplus. 
Unless there is a demand over that of last season 
there should not be any great shortage. It is hard to 
answer the question with any degree of certainty be- 
cause very much depends on labour. The best labour 
is gone to the front and the labour at present available 
is not so efficient. 

805. Mr. O’Neill. — Has there been a substantial 
demand for cake owing to the increased price of 
cattle? — Yes, beyond the previous year, when we had 
foot-and-mouth disease. If anything, it was a little 
higher than it was for the last five or six years. 

806. Mr. Gordon. — In regard to maize, can you 
express any opinion? — I don’t follow the market 
closelv enough to say anything about maize. 

807. With regard to cakes, you don’t anticipate 
that there will be any great shortage in the output? 
— The tendency would be towards a reduction. 

808. Would vou anticipate that that would be great? 
—No. I think manv people, like ourselves have been 
preparing for that by making timely arrangements. 

809. So far as Ireland is concerned, you think that 

the supply would be nearly up to normal?— I should 
think so. , . 

810. With regard to implements, wliat- is your 
opinion? — I cannot say much about this except what 
I heard from the manufacturers. There are many of 
them rather short of men so that the tendency will 
be towards a considerable reduction in the supply. 

811. Do you anticipate that there will be sufficient 
machinery to supply the normal requirements of the 
country in the coming Spring? — I think so. I think 
we need not look for such a large demand, because 
the. tendency will be for people to curtail their ex- 
penditure. 

812. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Suppose they increase 
their tillage ?— That would be a question of ploughs 


and harrows. The ploughs would be affected, because 
they are mostly made in the United Kingdom. 

813. Mr. Gordon. — Would the war and the scarcity 
of labour affect the supply of large farming implements 
such as binders more than the small ones? — Binders are 
usually made in the United States and Canada. The 
number made in the United Kingdom is really small. 

814. So that you might estimate that there would 
be a good supply of binders? — Yes. 

815. Would that apply to reapers and mowing 
machines? — Yes. 

816. Do you fear that there may be a shortage in 
the small implements such as ploughs and harrows? 
— It is more likely there than in the other articles. 

817. Mr. O’Connor. — Is there as much machinery 
on hands now by the traders as would do Ireland for 
the next three years? — I don't think so. 

818. For two years? — No, I don’t think that any 
merchant is in the habit of carrying stock for more 
than one season. 

819. How many have you in your shop? — I cannot 
answer that. 

820. Mr. Downes. — Is it a fact that although there 
may he 30 per cent, less slag that the price will not 
be increased? — I say that I don’t contemplate any 
great advance. There may be an advance. The 
causes reducing the output operated since January. 

821. Mr. Gill.— T he price is now higher than it 
was last year? — Yes. 

822. Mr. Gordon. — If other manures went no in- 
price, would not basic slag follow?— That would be- 
the tendency. 

823. Mr. O’Neill. — There has been no substantial 
increase in the price of feeding stuffs within the last 
twelve months? — There have been considerable fluc- 
tuations in the price, aud linseed cake is to-day 25/- 
a ton higher than it was in August last year. 

824. Mr. Gill. — I understand that the price of feed- 
ing stuffs has considerably increased?— Cakes did not 
advance in price relatively with maize and other 
things. 

825. Mr. O'Connor. — With regard to the amount of 
machinery in hands in Ireland, what is the ordinary 
life of a mowing machine? — It depends on the num- 
ber of acres you cut. With ordinary eare a machine 
ought to work for ten years. 

826. Mr. Barrie. — A word about cake. You men- 
tioned that the price was 25/- a ton higher than it 
was before the war broke out? — Than it was imme- 
diately after the war broke out in August. 

827'. How does the August price compare with the 
July price?— It was higher, but the price last sum- 
mer was lower than usual. It advanced from £2 5s. 
to £2 10s. a ton from the maximum in August. 

828. Did it not leach £3 at one time? — Not from 
the maximum in August. The price now is 25 '- a 
ton less than it was in March last. 


Mr. James Robertson, of Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, examined. 


829. Mr. Gordon.— You represent the Seed and 
Nursery Trade Association? — That is so. 

830. What is your view with regard to the supply 
of agricultural seeds— the likelihood of the supply 
during the coming season? — By agricultural seed, do 
you mean generally. 

831. I mean wheat, oats, grass seeds, and seeds 
that are sown for catch-cropping such as rape, rye, 
soft turnips, and vetches?— Speaking generally of 
wheat and oats, as far as they are concerned, it looks 
quite as though there would be an ample supply 
though some factors may disturb the present prospect. 
The most of the imported seed oats to this country 
come from Scotland. Then we have our own crops 
to fall back on. The Scotch prospect of oats is par- 
ticularly good, and the crop is very much larger than 
usual on account of the reduction in the area of bar- 
ley. It seems clear that so far as wheat is concerned 
in Scotland— I don’t know so much about wheat in 
England— it is the crop of the year there. 

832. You mentioned that in Scotland it was the 
great crop? — People who know say that it is the crop 
of the year. 

833. And likely to be most successful?— Yes. 


834. The proportion of wheat grown in Scotland if 
it is compared with oats would be small? — Yes. 

835. With regard to the supply of wheat, do you 
anticipate that there will be any difficulty in getting a 
good supply for autumn use? — No. 

836. Even if the crop was greatly increased? — No. 

837. Even if it went up by half a million acres? — I 
should say so. I should think there would be an ample 
supplv for Ireland no matter what increase takes place. 

838. Wliat is your opinion of sowing wheat in 
autumn or in spring?— It is perfectly clear that the 
longer life you can give the plant in the ground the 
better the ‘ result. Therefore, speaking generally, 
there is no doubt that autumn sowing is better than 
sowing in spring. 

839. Would there be more risk in spring seeding than 
autumn?— There is always a risk in spring. 

840. The varieties that you sow in autumn, 
would they be suitable to sow in spring?— That ques- 
tion is too' general. There is a great deal of loose talk 
as to spring and winter wheats. In my view there, is 
commercially no such thing as spring wheats, with 
one exception: but every variety of wheat, practically 
speaking, is suitable for sowing in autumn, and some 
of these are more suitable for sowing in spring than 
others. 

F 2 
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“41. Mr. Boyd. — You told ns wry dearly that when 
you win..- to the Spring season that there are some 
varieties which are better than others?— What do you 
mean by Spring sowing? 

842. We were talking of autumn and spring sow- 
ing? — It is too vague. 

S>43. You spoke of some varieties being more suit- 
able for spring sowing than others Would there be 
any scarcity of the varieties which are more suitable 
for spring sowing? — I don’t think so. By spring sow- 
ing I understand you to mean wheats that will be 
sown in January and February. Personally I think it 
is a mistake to advocate generally the sowing of wheat 
in Ireland later, but I can understand that there may 
be special reasons why it might be necessary, and per- 
haps last year it was necessary, that wheat should be 
sown later than it normally should be; but speaking 
generally wheat should be sown in the autumn or in 
January or February. 

844. Mr. Gordon. — If ground which was this year 
in turnips and mangolds was intended to be sown with 
wheat and the season was wet it might be January or 
February before the wheat could be sown?— Yes.' 

845. One variety which could be sown and relied 

upon to give crop at that time would be Red Fife? 


84ti. Do you think it could be supplied in this coun- 
try or (treat Britain?— One difficulty, there is, to my 
mind. A large quantity of Red Fife wheat sown iii 
Scotland, under the name of Red Fife is not Red Fife 
at all. (In the other hand. I don’t want to convey that 
people are doing that with an ulterior object. I have 
not the least doubt that it is not Red Fife because 
one can tell it from the samples one has seen. 

847. The Chairman. — When you are giving answers 
to questions about the quantity of seed that would be 
available, are you bearing in mind that it is highly 
probable that the acreage under wheat in England 
may be very largely increased this rear?— I am bear- 
mg that in mind. Of course, I said in the beginning 
that a lot of other factors may enter tbat I cannot 
foresee. 

848. Mr. Gordon'. Do to,, know that there „e 
pure stocks of Red Fife?— Yes. 

849 Do you think that if those who grow this 
variety retained all their grain for seed purposes that 
there would be sufficient of that variety for spriim 
W oio S Y~ , * 1S v , er - v difficult to answer. 

}. ou J ni °' v tl ?" e is 3 desire to dispose, of the 
SJ J ' *° T"*”' . ” 11 ™ stained and kept 
for seed purposes do j-ou imagine that there irould be 
be ™ over that 

point. I don t think that the area of true Red Fife 
aheat Ireland can possible be a verv large one. 
IvaTubl” 7 be * considerable quantity 

- T “> d o»’t antieipate a shortage of seed wheat 

for this country ? — No, I don’t. 

852. Mr. O'Neill. — A s far as your knowledge en- 
wideh ’ r’ t0 iS bpb hi;.* a variety of wheat 
IrS hfco-nmercialiy advisable for the 

,, , * 3rmer to embark largely in. I am talking 
•beat the prospect of the yield ’-There can he SI 
one answer to that question. If the average yield of 

& Firsjsrs. 01 is 2 °’ *• s 

il 8 ifw5‘‘t„“ ^ w »y“* ‘o bring out-whether 
jlw deveiopineut of 

» mZh advising farmers to ™ 

do"e ^ ■Whta.wthat f * h “ u the l h "« Ui&rte 

tb.tp„rpo.c' , S q ™i?L I :d a LLfwoL t ^£t.S 


854. \Y, hope to induce the Irish farmer to produce 
wheat oil land that has not hitherto produced any and 
is, therefore, less suitable for the purpose than ordi- 
nary land on which wheat is grown, and I want vou 
to help the Committee by stating what, in vour view 
would be the most suitable variety of wheat to re- 
commend to farmers who would lie disposed to in- 
crease their tillage? — It is not the question of which 
is the best wheat, but the best available, mid, in mv 
view, the three wheats that ought to be sown through- 
out the country are Square-Head Master, Queen Wil- 
helmina, and Stand-Up White. It is a fundamental 
principle that these wheats must be sowu not later 
than the middle of February. 

85."). Mr. Gordon. — If it’ was a case of “rowing 
wheat before the middle of February, what varieties 
would you recommend?— The varieties I have men- 
tioned. It would not be advisable to recommend them 
where there is late sowing. 

8;j( 5. What would you recommend for late sowing 
after February?— Rod Fife or Red Marvel. 

857. Mr. O'Neili..— S upposing that the Irish far- 
mer decides to plough up some of his pasture land 
to grow wheat on lea what would be the most suitable 
variety? — I think I would prefer Square-Head Muster 
personally. 

858. Mr. Boyd. — W ould there be a reasonable pros- 
pect of success in ploughing up a good lea field to sow 
wheat m it? — What do you mean by lea? 

859 I mean old pasture?— In practice I think 
it would be better if the shift could be met in some 
other way — if the old pasture were used for some other 
cereal and the wheat was sown on the rich land if it 
was possible. 

860. If it were not possible would there be a rea- 
sonable return?— There would, but I would not like 
to recommend it. 

861. Mr. Downes.— W e take it that vou don’t re- 
commend the sowing of wheat in Ireland after the 
middle of February, but if we want a grain crop that 
it should be oats?— In my view what are called the 
winter varieties of wheat, of which some varieties are 
suitable for sowing in January and February, none 
of them should be sown after the beginning "of Feb- 
ruarv. If you have to sow at the end of February or 
March the only variety available is Red Fife wheat 
and probably Red Marvel. 

86-2-3. Mr. 0 Connor. — Would it not be more advis- 
able for people breaking up old pasture land to grow 
oats on such land and for wheat to use land already in 
tillage?— All the wheat that is grown in England 'fol- 
ows grass, but that is only grass of one or two rears, 
but here we come to deal with very old pasture, and I 
do think it is doubtful as to the wisdom of growing 
wiieat on such land very largely. 

864 The Chapman.— I f it were a question of 
separating the growth of wheat or oats in Ireland 
lunch crop would you suggest should be stimulated?— 
ihat is very difficult for me to answer right off, be- 
cause I take it that we are here on the question of food. 

, 8b3 - 3 Scotchman I count oats as food?— So 

f.° . • ,, Ihe question is quite clear. The point is that 
it is the. people s food supply that you are mainly 
concerned with at the moment. 

866. Food for both animals and man?— It would 
appear to me that it would be more desirable to ad- 
vocate the increase of wheat under present conditions 
than the increase of oats. One reason is what I said 
at_ the beginning— that the area of oats in Great Bri- 
tain is increasing on account of the decrease in the 
area of barley. 

viS’ s Ur SnSWer iS against own Prejudices and 

ov,!i 6 p Mr ' . G 1 °“ >0N -— -'With regard to seeds like Italian 
£? e Gr3SS ’ ls there a normal supply of 
ffl h n 4 7 es '-n u he P° Bltion is that the North of Ire- 
{ a “? ®f d wd ' bc an average crop. The crop in Scot- 
land is probably under an average crop in area and 
yield. Vr ith regard to Cocksfoot and Timothy, the 
expected supplies will be under an average. 7 
868. What is your opinion about clover?— This is 
toe most problematica 1 of the whole lot, but the 
g ™ al . op ' m ° n 13 that there will be a good English 
thTJh red °i° Ve . r and plent Y ° f seed, and also that 
the other producing countries will have certainly an 
average crop. . 
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869. What about Alsike? — There will be an average 
crop. 

870. Do we get Timothy from abroad? — Yes. The 
home supply is small. It will be an average crop. 

871. What about rye? — I think the supply will be 
normal. 

872. Rape — would it be normal? — I am afraid not. 
I am afraid it will be under normal. No one can 
answer that question definitely at the moment. 

878. Have you any view as regards vetches? — The 
only vetches that are available for winter sowing are 
English grown vetches. They are coming to the cut- 
ting point. The prospects are very good. It must 
be remembered, of course, that the crop may be 
largely called on from all sources. There may pos- 
sibly be a considerable export to France, so that one 
cannot foresee what the price of the vetches will be, 
but that there will be vetches which under normal 
conditions would be available for use, there can be no 
question. 

874. If the area under catch crops was increased to 
any great extent — double or treble — might one anti- 
cipate a difficulty in securing seeds for that area? — I 
don't think so. I think they would be available. It 
might be at a small increased price. Vetches at the 
present time are very dear. 

875. Mr. O’Neill. — It would come within the pur- 
view of this Committee to make recommendations to 
the Government if there was a prospect of an insuffi- 
cient quantity being available for home use to forbid 
its export? — Yes. 

876. Has there been an export of vetch seed from 
England to France? — I don’t think you will do any- 
body any very great hardship by preventing the ex- 
portation of English vetches, and it would be to the 
advantage of the United Kingdom. 

877. Mr. Boyd. — Your answer is that you would 
stop the shipment of vetches? — I don't think you 
would be doing anyone any harm and probably the 
farmers of this country good. 

878. Mr. Barrie. — Do you think that it would be 
necessary in order to get a substantial increase in the 
crop under wheat to give the farmers some inducement 
by the Government fixing a minimum price? — In my 
view you will not get an appreciable increase in the 
crop of wheat throughout Ireland without fixing a 
minimum price, under certain conditions. 

879. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Would you say the 
same for oats? — No. 

880. Mr. Barrie. — Do you think that if there was a 
minimum price for wheat and not for oats there would 
he a danger of wheat being planted in unsuitable soil? 
— There is always that danger if you advocate the 
sowing of wheat. 

881. If a minimum price should be made by the 
■Government it would carry with it certain stipulations 
as to quality and conditions? — Yes. You might not 
give the minimum price unless the wheat was of a cer- 
tain quality. 

882. Mr. Gordon. — With a minimum price do you 
think the farmer would increase his oats? — The price 
of oats is 17/6, and if the farmers had any sort of 
encouragement at all that this price would remain I 
think it is quite possible that a large increase in the 
stock may be got. 

888. Would not that follow with wheat, too. Is 
not wheat abnormally high? — It is. 

884. If farmers were certain that the prices would 
•continue as at present, I think there is no doubt that 
there would be an increased acreage sown under both 
wheat and oats, but the difficulty is to know what the 
price will be twelve months hence, and if the war had 
ended is it not probable that the prices would come 
•down? 

The Chairman. — Before you answer that let me put 
this question to you. The price of wheat may be 
taken now as abnormal. That is true also of oats. 
The Government step in and say we desire the Irish 
farmer to grow more wheat and oats and they point to 
the exceedingly good prices that obtain. Before the 
farmer breaks up his land he will naturally look ahead. 
He will say that while wheat and oats are at an 
abnormal price now, that is due to the V ar. "iVon t 
he legitimately say why should I go to the expense of 
breaking up land to grow wheat and oats when I don t 
know what the chances are as to price twelve months 
"hence. He may have invested his money in sowing an 
increased crop and before the wheat is right the prices 
may be down. Do you think that it is fair for the 


Government to ask the Irish farmer to take that risk? 
— I don’t think it matters in the least whether they 
ask him. He won't do it without inducement. 

885. Mr. Boland. — Are you projecting yourself om 
year or three years ahead — can you favour an induce- 
ment for one year? — From the farmer's point of view 
it would be better to have au inducement *or three or 
four years, but on the other hand I don’t see how 
that would be possible. 

886. Do you think it is possible to induce the farmer 
to do it for one year? — I do. I think with a carefully 
managed scheme it would be possible to get the far- 
mers of this country to grow an increased area oi 
wheat if you arrange a minimum price. 

The Chairman. — -You are set on wheat. I am set 
on oats. 

Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — W e combine the two. 

887. The Chairman. — Will you kindly tell me why 
you think that in a country like Ireland where so little 
wheat is grown — there must be some cause for Ireland 
growing oats and not wheat — why you think that pre- 
ponderating crop should not be subject to a minimum 
price? — Your question is why should I suggest a mini- 
mum price for wheat and not for oats. 

888. Yes? — As I said at the beginning I looked from 
a national point of view on the increase of wheat as 
exceedingly important and therefore I advocate the 
fixing of a minimum price for wheat instead of oats. 

889. Mr. Boyd. — Does not the same apply to oats? 
— I don’t think oats is of equal importance. If you 
raise the question as to which it is better to have a 
million quarters of wheat or oats, I say wheat. I am 
looking at the matter from a national point of view, 
point of view. 

890. The Chairman. — There is a good deal of export 
of grass seeds from Ireland? — Yes, of Italian and .Per- 
ennial rye grass. 

891. That goes at the present moment to neutral 
countries. Do you think that any hardship would 
arise if that export were prohibited? — Yes. I am not 
talking from a seed’s man's point of view, but from 
the point of view of the farmer. It is quite ’ikeiy if 
the crop is a large one, which is quite possible, if you 
stop the export of rye grass or make the restrictions 
such as will prevent export, I think that the prices 
will come down very much and it will cease to be a 
profitable crop to the farmer. A great deal of the 
seed sold by the farmer in the early autumn last year 
did not pay him. 

892. You take the normal export of these places to 
normal countries three years ago and you compare it 
with the export from this country to these neutral 
countries now you will find that it has trebled and 
quadrupled. What deduction can the Government 
draw from that? — I think there is no doubt i.hat a 
large quantity of the seed which left the North of Ire- 
land last year went through neutral countries to enemy 
countries. I have no doubt of that, but on the other 
hand the fact was that in the month of September last 
year I think I am right in saying that the export was 
prohibited? 

893. Unless by licence? — Yes. At a certain period 
of the autumn the export of rye grass was practically 
prohibited. The result was that the farmer got C for 
what in normal times he would have got 10, but im- 
mediately after that the demand came for this seed 
from some of our own colonies, a thing that had not 
happened for many years, and the price went up very 
largely. 

894. I have had the record of the normal trade of 
three years ago with the neutral countries made out. 
If that trade has quadrupled the presumption is that 
that is an enemy trade and we are not disposed to 
allow it? — That seems reasonable enough. At the 
same time I would like to again point out that last 
year there was a point in the rye grass trade when I 
know of my own knowledge — it only lasted for a very 
short time-— of a man who actually bought several 
hundred pounds worth at the price that if the worst 
eame to the worst he said would do for feeding. 

895. Sir. Field. — You said that it was very im- 
portant that this sowing should take place before a 
certain time with regard to wheat? — The end _ of 
January or the first week of February the sowing 
should be finished. 

896. Mr. Gill. — T here was a large increase in 
the growing of oats this year. Is it youi opinion that 
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there is an ample supply?— Yes, always assuming that 
tbe Government don't come in and take the whole of 


807. Mr. Boyd.— Supposing the Government did de- 
i * ,-« moke a mi ?, imum P rice for wheat and oats. 

«nat ainereuee would you make between the two? I 

twve not given the question of oats consideration. I 
hate thought of a possible price for wheat. 

S98 What would that be?— Twenty-five shillings a 
barrel. As you have asked me on the question of 
wheat as to the minimum price I think it is rrnht to 
point out that there is a slight difficult that should be 
kept in mind. There are all through Ireland little 
patches of wheat grown by small holders, who grow 
perhaps half an acre for their own use. I don't think 
that these men should be subsidised for the growing 
of wheat. I don t think that a man growing half an 
price ^° r hlS 0TrD USe Sh ° Uld be S uarauteed a minimum 
selUt Wr ' M ‘ I)0NALD — He w ' on ’t sell it?— He might 

Tb Mr - Gord ° k - — If tile minimum price is so low 

th ?t there would be no inducement to sell it 0 The 

minimum price should be fixed for a minimum' quan- 
ltv. I would not give a man a minimum price unless 
ne grew a minimum quantity to be fixed. 

dpS'kw M ° St ReV- Keli.t.— D o you consider it 

desirable to encourage these small men to grow enough 
own consumption?— I do. I do not neeessarilv 
,ni P • fhey cannot get wheat elsewhere, but it come* in 
VP ono US ^ U 7 the econ omy of the farm. 

n nVe l hey i?T g doin " so in the past?— Yes. 

903. Over the whole countrv? — No. 

Ojer a considerable portion?— Yes. 

. Would it be desirable to encourage them all to 
io onlv P t t °k Wheat> lD L the P ast they .11 had wheat 
n°Lp til T a - use but for ex P° rt - ^'ould vou 

E » , ' I> b ™*'" e the p*™ bail 

raiien so low that they did not think it worth their 
°aF° W wheat ;~ 1 thi nk that is so. 
i 71 , i t .P r f se ”t the farmers are paying Od. for a 
4 lb. loaf instead of 4d., and to save themselves from 

X“\a!SJ 0l “ P k°< ‘ he: l m, «Mi to - row But 

farmcr says before the crop comes in the foreign 
wheet m,y come in and therefore it i s EE? 

e-Si“hta No .T d ° .™ think i.‘ S3 Z 

tore V „“ T * f "-heat falls so Ion- too oan 

tnm round and sell ,t at 20/- a barrel. Would not 
that he an inducement to him? I „„ further still FT 
has sown the wheat. Would he J it rXrlhin Sn 


it at 20/- a barrel?— I would like him to eat it be- 
cause 1 think as a matter of fact that the wheat ’that 
bw s BlWS 1S probably better thau what he actually 

!W7. What do you say to the inducement I have 
mentmued— wouid. you object to that inducement?- 
> oi all I don t think this small man requires the 
,,1 ? l n£ en -n nt ’ bocause ^ey are actually doing it. ' 
nno' vv e 'u 01 ' e ^tr* 0t in Jur S e quantities. 

.109 \\ e have o00,000 tenant farmers, and the verv 
important consideration for this country and also for 
Thlt C i' Vn .’ men - 1S lmV0 tl,eso u°f»-000 families fed. 

im P° rtaut In itself?— That is so un- 
doubtedly, but my point is that I would not like to 
"'i '. “ n - V I 1 "?™!', 1 held out t0 tlle small grower of 
v i ' V ° u d tempt Lim t0 sel1 it instead of 

using it at home. 

'+ 0 f h u- d 0Ut any inducement to him to- 
have that wheat for h.s own use?-I don't see how you 

. Ghair man — On that point that would be a mat- 
cide ' mUCh abl ' Sed person the Statesman to de- 

him fo fefTilfe'whS''- 1 •*» **»* 1 *•' ™>* 
9H. Mr. M'Donaxj). — I understand that you did not 
advocate the breaking up of old pasture land in this 
tlTf’V'V 01 ', th ? gro . w ' in « of oats?— What I did say was 
th^bLS? t lat ^ ,j' ould be generally accepted that 
So^Sal f?r other cSetr ^ ^ “ S S ” itable 

modern plough, that, has a skin 
coulter and with pasture land suitable for wheat, and 
dressed if necessary, would not that land if sown 

tlia ™ + r + T an r \ heat givp a better return 
an if sou n at the end of February for Spring?— Yes. 

of am-i^lf Cl °wi X ~ Y ^’ 1 have had a "'ide experience 
a lieultinv both in England and Scotland?— Yes. 

■ , ii • V0U bnow tbe "'beat growing districts well 
m both these countries?— Yes. 

mm 1 ™ IfJ‘ "f th f. »■* to grow whe.t on 

Absolutely? " °' d ^ as ”' c11 “ n, “ nured >“3^- 

bei ? 8 o”™ - 

fa£?^Llr,„.“‘ ° f 10 “ b » • partial 

RoSrtso^ AIB Yon;"I I ^ m est r m l ,y obliged to you, Mr. 
us. T evidence has been most valuable to 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF DELIBERATIVE CONFERENCES. 
(Condensed.) 


FIRST DELIBERATIVE CONFERENCE— TUESDAY, 13th JULY, 1915. 


The Committee met in the College of Science, Upper Merrion-street, at 11 a.m. 


THE MEMBERS 


OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE : 


The Right Hon. 

Mr. John Bagwell. 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, D.L., M.P. 

Mr. C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 

Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 

Mr. Robert Downes, J.P. 

Mr. William Field, M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 


T. W. Russell, M.P., Chairman. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 

Mr. George Murnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor. 

Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, J.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir H. Plunkett, D.C.L., 
K.C.V.O. 


Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 


1. The Chairman.— After consulting as many mem- 
bers of the Committee as was possible, I have come to 
the conclusion that the proceedings of this Committee 
should be held in private— that it will not be open to 
the Press for the time being. 

The representatives of the Press having retired. 

The Chairman.— My Lord Bishop and Gentlemen, 
this is in the first place a Departmental Committee, 
that is to say it is appointed by the Department, but 
unlike other Departmental Committees which I have 
appointed, this one has been appointed at the direct 
request of the Government. In that it differs from all 
the Committees with which I have had to deal. I 
hope the Committee will allow me to say a few words 
as to tlie scope of the Inquiry. The terms of reference 
are extremely precise and clear and I believe it will 
be possible to bring everything into that reference that 
ought to be discussed. Now, there are. just three 
things I desire to bring before the Committee before 
they commence their deliberations. . I issued a 
Return* yesterday to the Press which had been 
in the hands of the Committee several days 
earlier; and in passing I would like to say in 
reference to that Return that I feel extremely grateful 
to the Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. These Returns are published this year six weeks 
before the ordinary time owing to the extra activity of 
the police, and in a time of stress and trial as this has 
been for everybody, I think that is a very creditable 
performance. Well, now, I wish to ask the Committee 
to discuss that Return, first of all, commencing with 
the produce. The crop return is upon the whole satis- 


* See Vol. I., Report, pp. 2-3. 


factory, that is to say, the farmers have not turned a 
completely deaf ear this year to the request of the 
Department that more land should be brought under 
cultivation, but, of course, the increase that has taken 
place is a very small one compared with what is abso- 
lutely necessary. There are three methods which 
have' been suggested to me for dealing with this branch 
of the Inquiry-. The first is compulsion, which I don't 
like. The second is persuasion, which we have tried 
up to the present, and which at all events cannot be 
said to have entirely failed. The third I would like to 
compress into a phrase that was common in the North 
of Ireland during the land agitation — Compulsion by 
inducement, and I am going to commend both persua- 
sion and compulsion by inducement to the Committee, 
and although I bar no other person's right I don’t 
think anyone will come forward with a proposal for 
real compulsion. As I have said, the crop returns are 
not wholly unsatisfactory. I cannot say that of the 
cattle figures. They are very disquieting. I think 
that in a country like this, with so many poor farmers, 
the fact that eleven thousand breeding sows should 
have disappeared, with the inevitable loss of some- 
thing like 100,000 young pigs, is a most disastrous 
thing for the country. Of course, I know what will 
be said by way of explanation — that the feeding is 
expensive-Lbut the real explanation is that big money 
has been got for the animals. Then the fact that 
40,000 milch cows and 7,000 heifers in calf should be 
gone is another very serious thing for the country. 
Then when you come to the two year olds and up- 
wards, you find a reduction of over 137,000. The in- 
crease of over 50,000 in the one year old is, on the 
other hand, very satisfactory. Sheep are normal, and 
there is not much to be said under that head; but I 
do ask the earnest attention of the Committee to the 

G- 
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return. I notice this morning that tlm Department is 
blamed for not having intervened earlier. Well, news- 
papers have a free hand and no responsibility. Tiiey 
little know what the Department has tried to" do, but 
I would like to draw your attention to- the fact that 
there is a Rill at present before Parliament, and if 
that Bill succeeds in getting through it will give us 
largely the powers we desire in the Department. It 
has been brought under my notice that the Govern- 
ment of the country are in possession of thousands of 
acres of land — that is the Congested Districts Board. 
I don't mean bogs. A very experienced member told 
me that it was quite possible to do something with 
the lands that the Congested Districts Board have let 
for grazing to the small holders. He also pointed out 
a rather extraordinary thing that the Government 
which had been calling on the farmers in general to 
grow more wheat, oats, and potatoes, should not take 
that advice themselves. I think there is logic in that, 
if nothing else. These are the three things I want to 
bring before you at the beginning of the proceedings. 
Every member will be free to introduce without re- 
serve any subject coming under the Reference. Hav- 
ing discussed the return dealing with produce, I pro- 
pose that we should adjourn for luncheon at hnlf-past 
one, resume at a quarter to three, and adjourn for 
the day at 4 o’clock. That is my suggestion, but it 
is entirely a matter for yourselves. The next thing I 
have taken on myself to arrange is that we should 
meet on four days this week, from to-day up to and 
including Friday. I thought this would be more con- 
venient than bringing members from a distance to 
meet only on one day and then adjourn. I communi- 
cated with some of the members on that matter and 
they agreed that it would he more advisable to con- 
tinue the sittings for a number of days in succession, 
and that a continuous sitting this week would be an 
advantage. If you agree, I take it that that matter is 
settled. That is really all I have to say at this stage 
of the proceedings. Let us first take up the first 
branch of the returns — that dealing with tillage, and 
let us see what we can make out of it. 

2. Mr. Montgomery asked for information regard- 
ing the scope of the Bill before the House of Lords. 

3. The Chairman. — I have felt that the damage 
done to the breeding stock of this country required 
intervention from the Department and a Conference 
was arranged between the representatives of the Irish, 
English, and Scottish Departments. I am sorry to 
say that we did not find the encouragement we ex- 
pected. The governing idea that I placed before them 
through • Mr. Gill was that our breeding stock was 
seriously in danger and that I saw no possibility of 
dealing with the matter satisfactorily unless ■ discre- 
tionary power was given to the Department on this 
side. They resisted giving any power to the Irish De- 
partment to stop exportation. Lord Selborne, the 
principal member of the Department, after a day’s 
discussion took on more kindly to it and this clause 
was introduced into the Bill. It is clause (e) — “ Pro- 
hibit or restrict the movements of cattle out of any 
area in which the slaughter of such animals is pro- 
hibited or restricted.” Now we have the power to 
slaughter, and if that power is exercised by the De- 
partment in any area in Ireland we have also power 
to stop movement. If the Bill doe-, not get through 
or anything happens sub-section (cl I shall ask the 
Committee to strengthen the breeding stock of the 
country. 


4. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Don’t you think before 
we discuss any suggestions that we ought to have 
some interpretation of the Reference. Ought we not 
to read the Reference and hear from you exactly what 
you consider to be the scope of our Inquiry. And 
another point — do you propose to invite evidence, 
and, if so, upon what points and of what general char- 
acter. It seems to me that before we deni with sugges- 
tions we should have a general understanding as to 
the general scope of the Inquiry. 

5. The Chairman. — About the terms of Reference. 
They are as follows— “ The Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland have appointed 
a Departmental Committee to consider and report 
what steps should be taken by legislation or otherwise 
for the sole purpose of maintaining and if possible in- 
creasing tbe_ present production of food in Ireland on 
the assumption that the war m&v be prolonged bevond 
the harvest of 1916.” There are two other similar 
Committees sitting in England and Scotland under 


the same Reference for the same purpose. The 
Reference i« not my composition. Tne terms of 
Reference are dear and precise. As to the interpre- 
tation 1 will draw no hard and fast line and I will 
give no decision on the Reference wuich will shut out 
any discussion which might fairly and reasonably he 
considered as relevant. That is all L c-an say. 

0. Sir Horace Plunkett. — My name has been pub- 
lished in tUc Press as representing the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, and naturally I wish the 
fullest discussion and full evidence upon the part 
which organised voluntary effort may play in the 
maintenance and increasing of food production in 
Ireland, and 1 presume that it will be quite in order 
to invite the Agricultural Organisation Society to fur- 
nish this Committee with a statement and with any 
evidence supporting it if they so desire. Let us dis- 
cuss the matter so that we" may clearly understand 
what we have in our minds. Suppose it were shown 
that where farmers combine together for the purpose 
of sale or purchase of agricultural requirements and for 
the joint acquisition, use, and care of agricultural im- 
plements an increase of tillage took place and that 
tillage was limited where they did not combine, it 
would be an important matter. It would he import- 
ant to probe the matter to the uttermost, and under 
the very restricted terms of the Reference I should 
like to know whether that would be in order. It is 
a very important matter, but it may be held to be too 
far reaching in its import to come within the terms 
of the Reference. I personally don’t take that view, 
but it is very important to have a ruling upon it. 

The Chairman. — I don't think the Reference is 
at all restricted. 

S. Mr. Field. — I think it is very wide. 

9. The Chairman. — My view with regard to the evi- 
dence is as we go on with our deliberations we will 
find out what sort of evidence is required and should 
be summoned. The Congested Districts Board is 
meeting to-day and I have asked their permission for 
the attendance of their officers as we may require 
them, if we do require them. So far as J am con- 
cerned nothing will be left undone to get the fullest 
evidence and the fullest discussion. 

10. Sir Horace Plunkett. — That is altogether 
satisfactory. 

11. Mr. Grr.L. — On the matter of suggestions may I 
say the first question put in the Reference is to con- 
sider how to maintain and if possible to increase the 
food production. The first thing I think we should 
look at is what is the state of our food production — 
what is the extent of it, and what are the different 
forms of it. and, secondly, how far that food produc- 
tion is susceptible of increase. In the first place we 
should have a general examination as to the state of 
the food production and get a general idea as to the 
extent to which it may be improved, and. secondly, 
what method we ought to adopt to increase it. 

12. The Chairman. — With that I agree generally. 
My view upon that point is that the returns which 
have been placed before the Committee, and placed 
before^ them in time to enable them to consider them, 
will give us almost the information we require. I 
think we ought to go right away to the question of 
what can be done to increase the acreage under til- 
lage. 

13. Mr. Field. — I. think we may take it for granted 
at least I do — without going into anv lengthened 

discussion that the amount of land under tillage in 
Ireland is not sufficient and therefore, it would be only 
loss of time to go into that portion of the subject, 
what I would suggest is that we should address our- 
selves to the best way in which we should increase 
that tillage. 

14. The Chairman.— I would like to ask the Com- 
mittee whether they consider that this difficulty with 
regard to tillage in Ireland can be met by persuasion. 
We tried that last year and it has not failed I admit, 
but it is lamentably short. I should like the Com- 
mittee to face the question by what method can the 
tillage crops in Ireland be increased? I shut out com- 
pulsion. We cannot compel farmers in the present 
condition of the labour market. I am in favour of in- 
ducement. 

15. Mr. Field.— W hat would be the nature of the 
inducement you would offer? 


j.D. iae chairman. — i had a visit from a represen- 
tative of the War Office, who have immense powers to 
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take food. They have power to do it in Ireland and 
they came to consult the Department in regard to 
commandeeriug the necessaries and I heard what they 
had done in England, and the method by which they 
proceeded was simplicity itself. The answer I gave 
them was that the Department had no power: “ You 
may take the hay whether the Department like it or 
no. All I am concerned with is that you will give the 
farmers a good price, and if you do I don’t think you 
will have any trouble or require any arbitration; the 
whole thing will depend on the price.” Mr. Gordon 
considered the price offered in England extremely 
good. What I want to find out is this, the Govern- 
ment have the power to take, and I have come to the 
conclusion that things are so serious, and the Govern- 
ment look on them as so serious in tegard to the sup- 
ply of foreign goods and the extension of this sub- 
marine system may seriously imperil the food supply, 
that I should be prepared to advise the Government to 
take the whole thing at a fixed price. The fixed price 
would, of course, be a matter of very' serious con- 
sideration. The Government came to terms in Eng- 
land for hay, and I think they could also come to 
terms in Ireland. Farmers would say, ‘‘It is all very 
good for a Committee sitting in Dublin to tell us to 
break up oiir land. Wheat now commands a fine- 
price, but what will happen when the Dardanelles art- 
opened up.” I think the Government are bound to 
protect the people against that or anything like it. and 
I throw out the suggestion for discussion that the 
time has come for seriously considering whether we 
cannot get away from the old system of supply and 
demand and say to the farmers, “ Extend your tillage 
as much as possible and we will stand by you.” 

17. Mr. Downes. — The question of price lies at the 
root of the question of increasing tillage. 

18. Mr. Barrie. — I have listened with the very- 
deepest interest to the last observation of the Chair- 
man. The shortest way of dealing with the matter is 
to get down to the question, what inducement you will 
offer for increased tillage. He suggested the import- 
ance of guaranteeing the farmers a remunerative price. 
If the Government were in a position to consider that, 
the rest of the way would be comparatively easy for the 
Committee. The next point was to assist the farmers 
in getting a suitable class of seed. With re- 
gard to hay he expressed opposition to the 
English system of impressing the hay fixed at a price 
by the Army Supply Corps as he did not think the 
Irish fanners would consider the price offered a suffi- 
cient inducement. The Government found that the 
Scottish farmer was more alert than the English one 
and that he absolutely declined to sell his hay at the 
price given in England— 84/- per ton— with the result 
that the Government confined their attention to Eng- 
land and secured something like half a million tons. 
They returned to Scotland later on and the price was 
then five guineas. They treated the dealer and the far- 
mer alike. Q?lie Government only gave the one price to 
the merchant and the farmer. Personally he would not 
mind the Department fixing the price, but he would 
personally object to the English Board fixing an arbi- 
trary price in Ireland. That was what was being done 
in England and Scotland. There was no large surplus 
of hay available on this season’s crop in Ireland for 
export. If the farmers sold large quantities of hay to 
the Government there would be a danger that they 
would be themselves without a sufficient supply for 
the winter months. 

19. The Chairman said he mentioned hay merelv 
for the purpose of showing that the Government had 
the power of taking. 

20. Mr. 0 ’Neill. — Said he did not profess to be in 
touch with the English farmers but he read the Eng- 
lish farming papers and he learned from them that for 
the last six or nine months that the English farmers 
were very mnch dissatisfied with the prices at which 
their hay had been commandeered. It had been dis- 
tinctly stated that the English farmers had their hay 
bought at a fixed price of four guineas and that they 
were obliged to buy hay to supply their own needs at a 
cost of over five pounds, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that if the same rule was applied to. this country 
that it would be immensely unpopular with Irish far- 
mers, who had no experience of having their produce 
taken from them at a price fixed by an outside body, 
and it might alienate their sympathy with the Com- 
mittee in their effort to increase tillage in the country. 


It was a matter that required very careful considera- 
tion as to whether or not it would be wise for the 
Army Authorities to come in at the present time and 
take hay at a fixed price. He also shared Mr. Barrie’s 
view with regard to the effect it would have on the 
care of the stock of the country in the winter months. 
If a fancy price was given at the present time the 
Irish farmer might be improvident and foolish enough 
to oversell himself aud leave his stock without the ne- 
cessary provender in the winter, and if that result 
were accomplished in Ireland the last state of the 
country might be worse than the first. 

21. The Chairman. — It is quite within our func- 
tion to pass a resolution that the export of hay from 
Ireland at the present time is inadvisable. 

22. Mr. Bagwell. — It seems to me that we want to 
settle whether we should devote our energy to the in- 
crease of tillage first, and what particular part of tillage 
should we first select. Wheat has been cultivated up to 
now less than any other crop 

23. The Chairman. — I think if we go in for a 
general tillage discussion on wheat, oats, barley, etc., 
we should get a general idea of the views of the 
Committee, and the only barrier I put is to have no 
more discussion on hay until the proper time comes, 
as I mentioned it merely to show that the Government 
had power to take the necessaries they required. 

24. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I think you suggested 
that we should rule out compulsion, and perhaps we 
might all agree on that. Then we come down to your 
very interesting distinction between persuasion and 
inducement. We have left persuasion behind at the 
moment, and we are considering inducement. I 
agree very strongly with Mr. Barrie. I have the 
gravest doubt as to whether we ought to entertain the 
idea of the commandeering of any of our supplies. I 
have been studying the statistics a great deal, and the 
one thing that stands out in them is, whereas we have 
got a slight increase in our dead stock, our live stock 
has considerably decreased. I think the most impor- 
tant factor is the enormous rise in the price of all 
bought food, and that makes it more important to 
conserve, and increase the little stock we have for the 
future, so I don’t think we can do better than discuss 
the second question you put before us as to the 
methods of persuasion or inducement that should be 
offered. I think it would be well if the Chairman 
would get an advanced copy of the report to be issued 
shortly by the English Committee, who might be con- 
siderin'? some sensational scheme of inducement. 

25. The Chairman said he would prefer that the 
Committee should act on its own responsibility. 

26. The Committee next discussed the question as 
to receive evidence from County Committees, and it 
was agreed that for the present, instead of bringing 
members from these Committees personally before the 
Committee, that they should be asked to reply in 
writing to a series of questions submitted to them.* 

27. Mr. Montgomery said that the farmer could only 
till as much land as he had manure for, and he sug- 
gested that the Board of Works should he asked to 
advance money to farmers for the provision of shelters 
for cattle in order to induce the farmers to take better 
care of their stock in the winter, and to utilise the 
product for the purpose of making manure to till the 
land. 

28. The Chairman said that that was a very reason- 
able suggestion to put before the Government. 

20. Mr. O’Neill said that a more immediate 
means of dealing with the question raised by Mr. 
Montgomery was to recommend the utilisation of arti- 
ficial manure for the production of certain crops which 
were available. There was a limited supply of certain 
of the constituents of these manures, and some were 
not available at the present moment, but at the same 
time he believed it would be possible for farmers to 
undertake a different system of husbandry if they were 
better instructed in the use and value and application 
of artificial manures. It was a question in regard 
to which the Irish farmer was particularly backward 
at the present moment. Mr. Montgomery's scheme 
of making the manure on the farm would be slow. 

30. Mr. Field. — What I want to do is to feed the 
cattle and put the manure back in the ground, and 
you can do that by the Scottish system. 

31. Mr. O’Connor said that the great factor in 
dealing with the question of increased tillage was to 


* See Appendix II. 
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make stall-feeding pay. Unless it paid, they could not 
expect the farmer to do much in the matter. The 
question was to instruct the farmers how to increase 
their profit and make tillage a greater success. In a 
great many districts it would be suicidal to ask people 
to till whose land was unsuitable for the purpose. 

32. Mr. McDonald said that some districts showed 
a considerable increase in the growth of wheat. If 
they wanted to keep up the supply of manure they 
must have straw, and for that they must have corn. 
If they wanted to keep up the increase in the growth 
of wheat, and to increase it further, they would have 
to give facilities for the marketing of it at the re- 
munerative price, or they would have a relapse. He 
had found wheat a profitable crop at 20/5 a barrel. 

33. Mr. Boyd suggested that there should be a re- 
striction on the export of artificial manures. 

34. The Chairman said that they had been con- 
sidering that question of export to neutral countries. 
They proposed to send an officer of the Department 
to all the different seed merchants to discover what 
their normal trade three years ago was with those 
neutral countries, and to say, "You may do your 
normal trade, but we shall not conclude that your 
normal trade has grown enormously since the War.” 

35. Mr. Boyd said that if they were going to break 
up land with profit the farmer must use artificial 
manure, and if they allowed any of that manure to 
go out of the country they would lessen the crops. 

36. Mr. Barrie said that there was too much basic 
slag going out of the country. 

37. Mr. Gill said that that was a very pertinent 
question to consider. 

38. Mr. O’Neill. — An agriculturist wrote to ine, 
saying : “ I should like to know what guarantee would 
be given to me if I co-operate with the Government 
and your Committee to increase my tillage area that 
my agricultural labourers will be left with me lo secure 
that crop, or what guarantee have I that I will be li ft 
to superintend the work and the marketing of the 
crop.” 

39. The Chairman.— I will advise the Committee 
not to answer that question. 


40. Sir Horace Plunkett said it seemed to him to 
be the ordinary work of the Department to give in- 
structions to the farmers. He thought it would be 
very helpful to the Committee if the Department could 
furnish them with its views as to what the agricul- 
tural policy of Ireland in their view should be — what 
was their view as to the practical way of increasing 
tillage— and then it would be their duty, if they 
approved of the Department’s poliev, to give it ail 
the support they could. 

41. Mr. Gill. — I think the question of taking evi- 
dence ought to be very carefully considered. This is 
not an ordinary Committee, and is not summoned to 
consider the general question of agriculture. It has 
met to consider a war emergency. The Committee 
consists, almost to a man, of men who have vast ex- 
perience, and who have deeply thought on the 
problems that are to be considered here, and who are 
themselves in a position to give the real evidence that 
is required; and before we come to the conclusion of 
asking any witnesses from outside, we ought to exhaust 
the possibility of evidence around this table. 

42 Mr. Boland agreed with Mr. Gill, and said that 
the Committee was more of a deliberative than an in- 
quiring Committee. At the same time, there was some 
points on which evidence would be required, but on 
the. whole the more they considered themselves a 
deliberative Committee called to meet an emer n encv 
and to act quickly, the better. 


43. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly said that on the 
question of evidence he largely agreed with Mr. Gil] 
and Mr. Boland. They were called for an emergency, 
and m order to come to a reasonable conclusion, they 
must nofconly be farmers who knew what had been 
8 01 ?6_ 011 bj Ireland, but they must be statesmen whe 
looked a bit into the future and saw what was goin° 
to happen. The first and most important question for 
any country was the question of food supply. Without 
food there could be nothing, not even religion The 
food supply of these countries came for a great many 
years from outside, and the object of the Fleet was to 
protect their merchant service. Now, the submarines 
bad come and endangered free sailing on the surface 
of the water. Seven vessels had been sunk in three 


days off his own diocese, and seven thousand tons of 
wheat, which would maintain a population of about 

60,000 persons for twelve months, was sunk. With 
the advent of submarines the security of the food sup- 
plies of these countries had greatly diminished. H e 
remembered wheat-growing for over fifty years, and 
lie referred to the fluctuations in price' during that 
period. Wheat was 32/- and 33/- a barrel in the 'fifties. 
Those prices went down until they reached 13/- !t 
barrel. It would not be worth anyone’s while to grow 
wheat at that price. The price got up again to 21 - a 
barrel, and when it did there was a considerable in- 
crease in wheat-growing, particularly in Kildare and 
Carlow. It fell back again to 18/-. Now it has gone 
up within the last couple of years. It was over 50/- 
a quarter at the present moment. He thought that 
persuasion would carry them a long distance in getting 
people to increase their tillage. He had no objection 
if they recommended the Government to guarantee a 
minimum price. Mr. McDonald told them that wheat 
paid him at 20/5 a barrel. As long as farmers got 30/- 
a barrel there was no doubt they would get all the 
wheat grown they wanted. A barrel was two and a 
half cwt. , so that 20/- a barrel was exactly II - a stone, 
or 8/- a cwt. 

44. The Chairman. — Do I understand you to say 
that, in your judgment, persuasion would' go a long 
way in meeting the difficulty? 

45. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — Yc-s. 

46. The Chairman. — All the members are inclined 
to believe that persuasion will carry us some way in 
getting us past our difficulty, but if we saw our "way 
to recommend a minimum price, do you think we would 
get over our difficulties entirely. 

47. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly.— I think so, but, of 
course, we have labour difficulties. There is a verv 
considerable jealousy getting up against the farmers 
because wages have not increased in most instances. 
The artisans and their labourers are not getting more, 
and building work in the country is not very plentiful 
this year, and all these people have only tli;> same 
incomes, or smaller incomes. Bread is very dear and 
feeding stuffs generally, and these people feel it con- 
siderably, so while the farmers are thriving, even in a 
rural area like mine, there are a great many people 
taking the other view, and want cheap bread. This 
Committee has come together to develop ways and 
means of doing things, and, therefore, I don’t agree 
with Sir Horace Plunkett that the Department ought 
to put forward a scheme, and that our business is 
simply to sit down and criticise that scheme. 

48. Sir Horace Plunkett.— My point has been met 
by the Chairman, who says that he will put Professor 
Campbell in the chair. 

49. Mr. Montgomery said that onlv for the labour 
difficulty the prices would do their woik in extending 
tillage. 

50. The Chairman. — What might be ti ne of a district 
such as yours or Mr. Barrie’s might not be true of 
the midlands and south of Ireland. People are accus- 
tomed to tillage in certain districts, and prices would 
do everything there, but you have also to deal witli 
districts where tillage is unknown. 

51. Mr. Gordon said that he thought they could get 
a considerable increase in the area under wheat and 
oats, but it was absolutely necessary, in his opinion, 
that there should be a minimum price. It was not 
only one year that affected the fanner in breaking up 
his land. The matter affected him for three or four 
years. 

52. Mr. Boyd asked, supposing things came to the 
worst, and they had to feed themselves, how much 
land would it be necessary to break up? 

53. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly.— S ix times the present 
area of wheat. The area under wheat this year is 

86.000 acres. Last year it was onlv 36,000. aiid you 
would require 500,0000 acres of wheat. We have 

590.000 acres of potatoes in the country, so if you had 
as many acres of wheat in the country as you had of 
potatoes, you were sure of your bread. 

54. Mr. Barrie. — We must look forward to im- 
porting a certain proportion of wheat. 

55 Mr. Boyd.— C ould the two islands— Ireland and 
Great Britain — feed themselves. 

56. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — I could not guarantee 
that you would feed 45,000,000 people. 

57. Mr. O’Neill said that by the improved methods 
of cultivation which were now extant in this country. 
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and the use of artificial manures, he was hopeful they 
would increase the yield of crops by from 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

58. Mr. Montgomery said that it appeared to him to 
be questionable to lay down how much wheat and oats 
should be grown, but that each part of the three king- 
doms should grow that sort of grain which was most 
suitable to it. What they had got to do was to see 
how they could grow the most amount of food. 

59. Sir Horace Plunkett said that he thought they 
ought to be very careful as to giving out any recom- 
mendation based on the immediate market conditions. 
He thought they had got to consider the general system 
of cultivation. They would dislocate the whole work 
of the Department if they started growing crops solely 
with the view of the actual market conditions or of 
the probable market next year. They could not pos- 
sibly, no matter what their reference said, exclude from 
their minds the general agricultural policy of the 
country. They must look in all agricultural matters at 
least three or four years ahead. Take the question of 
machinery. They all wanted the farmers to be 
equipped with much better machinei'y than they had 
at present. He thought machinery was one of the 
biggest factors in tillage. They could not expect small 
farmers to equip themselves with machinery which 
might not be of value to them after 1916. He thought 
it would be very inadvisable to arrive at any policy 
until they had heard the experts of the Department 
and they had given them a proper perspective so that 
they would see clearly the relative importance of the 
emergency methods that they recommended to farmers 
and the general agricultural policy which it was wise 
for them to pursue. 

60. Mr. Field. — This Committee has been appointed 
for a specific purpose to meet an emergency. At the 
same time, I quite agree it is impossible to leave out 
of sight what may happen in after rears. 

61. Mr. Downes. — There is another important 
matter — the question of raising food for animals other 
than man. In an Irish point of view that is as essen- 
tial, and perhaps more so, than the other. 

62. The Chairman. — I take it that it is the unani- 
mous view of the Committee that inducement would 
he perfectly legitimate in a crisis like this in dealing 
with the agriculture of the country — that it would be 
legitimate to apply certain inducements to the farmers 
to get them to produce more food. That is all I take 
out of this discussion this morning. As to what 
should be the inducement, we will discuss that after- 
wards. 

63. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I think we ought to be 
•extremely careful in coming to a final decision upon 
economic principle before we have surveyed the whole 
field of our inquiry. Does this mean that we consider 
ourselves now in a position to state that no market 
conditions that now prevail or are likely to prevail in 
the future would be adequate to induce farmers to 
grow more food, and that the State, therefore, will 
have to provide further inducement? I think myself 
that it .is a little dangerous to commit ourselves to a 
principle like that. 

64. Mr. Montgomery. — I hold all the Committee is 
asked to agree to now is that the circumstances are 
such that we are prepared to favour inducement if it 
is found necessary. 

65. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I agree with that — “ if 
it is found necessary.” 

66. The Chairman. — I take the debate we have had 
merely as the introduction of a Bill. 

the Committee then adjourned for luncheon. 

On resuming, 

67. The Chairman said : — I have been considering 
how we could most profitably occupy this afternoon. I 
will ask you to consider a question in reference to 
land in the possession of the. Congested Districts 
Board. I am not referring to what may be described 
-as open and unadulterated bog or to the fertilisation of 
Irish bogs. I rule that out. as it is too far-reaching, 
and does not come within the scope of our Reference. 
I am not referring either to lands which have been 
vested in tenants. The proposal made to me was that 
we had no right to ask the farmers to produce more 
•out of the land when we have so many thousand acres 
•of our own that we are doing nothing for. The sug- 


gestion was that the thousands of acres which the Con- 
gested Districts Board have in their possession, which 
is not bog or vested in tenants, but let for the most 
part in grazing, should be top-dressed and improved 
so that its productive power may be increased, and 
that a great many cattle may be put on it. That is 
the proposal that I want to submit to you now. It is 
not my own proposal; it has been made to me. I am 
going to suggest, in discussing it, whether it would 
not be one of the cases where evidence would be essen- 
tial. In my opinion, Sir Henry Doran ought to be 
examined. 

68. Mr. Downes. — I presume that it is out of the 
Congested Districts Board funds that the expenses 
should be met. 

69. The Chairman. — They are the owners of the 
land, and they can make an appeal to the Government 
for money for the purpose. 

70. Mr. Downes. — That is a phase of farming that 
I have a prolonged experience of. and I agree that 
there is nothing that trill bring back money so quickly 
as the top-dressing of land, especially land that has 
never been top-dressed before. You may take it that 
the grazing lands of Connaught are innocent of any 
treatment. There is no land so susceptible to top- 
dressing as that sort of land. 

(After some further discussion it was agreed that Sir 
Henry Doran be asked to give evidence in reference 
to the proposal.) 

71. The Chairman said that as they still had some 
time left before the sittiug closed, he would ask the 
Committee to consider the cattle returns. The decline 
in horses was explained by the War Office necessities, 
but when they came to cattle he really thought things 
were serious. On the 1st June, 1915. they had 
1.509,723 milk cows, as against 1,548,790 in 1914. 
showing a reduction of 39.067. or 2.5 per cent. Of 
heifers in calf, they had 90,139 in 1914. and only 
83,369 in 1915, a reduction of 6.770, or 7.5 per cent. 

I am quite aware, he continued, these cattle figures 
have been complicated by the recent presence of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but there is sufficient body in these 
figures to cause very serious thought. Professor Camp- 
bell told me that when these figures came to be dis- 
cussed that he would advise the Committee to 
concentrate on two-year-old and upwards and one-year- 
old and under two. The reduction in the former is 
over 137,000, and the latter over 76.000. We have a 
rise of over 52,000 in the figures for under one year. 
If you take the whole figures, there is a reduction of 
207.850 in the year in the different classes of animals. 

72. Mr. Field said that he had invited the Depart- 
ment to get legislation to prevent the export of visibly 
in-calf heifprs. From the humane point of view, it 
was a cruel thing to kill heifers in calf, and from the 
point of view of the interest of the country no more 
suicidal policy could be pursued than to allow animals 
of that class "to be killed. It seemed to him that the 
English and Scottish farmers had apparently a keener 
appreciation of what was going to come than the Irish 
farmers, because they bought more stores, and our 
people did not realise that if they depleted the supply 
of breeding stock that it was a very serious matter for 
the country. How were they going to stop it? 

73. Mr. Murnaghan. — It is stopped already by the 
change in the conditions. Next year the county will 
be crowded with milch cows. 

74. Mr. Field. — I think the export of in-calf cattle 
ought to be stopped. 

75. Mr. Downes said that it was extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for a veterinary officer of the De- 
partment at the North Wall to tell in every case 
whether cattle were in calf or not. He instanced a 
ease where a very experienced man bought a cow from 
him, and did not know that it had calved three days 
preriously. The best way of dealing with the matter 
would be to stop the exportation of heifers under a 
certain age. He knew there were objections to it, 
but he saw a tremendous difficulty in getting the De- 
partment’s officials to say which cow was in calf. Of 
course, there were some cows that there could he no 
mistake about. 

76. Mr. O’Connor said that he felt the Department 
should move very slowly in recommending anything in 
the nature of stopping any particular class of animals 
from being exported. At a recent meeting of the 
CRttle Traders’ Association they passed a resolution 
that cattle were not to be slaughtered when visibly 
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in-calf. Last year, owing to the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. the price of springers, .-specially in-calf heifers, 
went down very low. and when the prices increased for 
all classes of fat cattle a lot of people, especially in 
Limerick, sold their in-calf heifers for beef. That 
brought this question very much to the front. 
This thing should be taken' very slowly. The price 
would regulate all those matters. For instance, some 
years ago a calf dropped in England was only worth 
10/- to 20/-. It was consequently to the advantage 
of the people to have their cows calved in Ireland, 
because the value of the calf here was 30/- to 407- 
more than in England. 

77. The Chairman'. — Both Mr. Mumaghan and Mr. 
O’Connor have said this will cure itself. 

78. Mr. Murnachan.— O nly this one branch of the 
cattle trade. 

79. Mr. Boyd said that in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
fast and Coolest own for the last two months fat cattle 
were selling from 50/- to 60/- a cwt. live weight, and 
that they had been killing visibly in-ealf heifers in 
Belfast. 

80. The Ch.atp.man said Mr. Cunningham, of Belfast, 
stated that 300 in-calf cows had been slaughtered in 
the abbatoir in Belfast. 

81. Mr. Gilt.. — I n England and in Scotland the same 
tendency to slaughter breeding stock has manifested 
itself to a very great degree, and in Scotland to such 
an extent that the farmers find themselves without 


the means of replenishing, and this has been brourtit 
about by a very important fact. There are now in the 
new army some three millions of men. These are all 
being fed by the State on meat. Great numbers of 
these men are eating more meat now than ever before. 
This is drawing from the ordinary consumers’ market a 
very large proportion of the ordinary meat supply. 
That is producing an excessive demand and high prices 
for cattle, and all the farmers in the three kingdoms 
are rushing to the market. The situation is just as 
grave in England and Scotland as here. There is also 
the additional fact that the French Army is now going 
in more for meat than they did before, so in these 
ways the ordinary supplies at home and abroad are 
being drawn upon in a way that was not known 
before. One of the things we have to consider is to 
save the breeding stock of the country. Some measure 
should he taken to restrict the sale of a certain class 
of animals. One of these should be cons visibly in 
calf. In the majority of cases you can tell whether 
cows are in calf. 

82. Mr. O 'Connor said he differed from the sugges- 
tion of stopping the export of animals of the. heifer 
class, as it would be unfair to the small farmers who 
sold them as their surplus stock. 

83. Mr. FrEi.D. — What we want to do is to keep them 
at home. 

84. Mr. O'Neill.— I f you interfere with their export 
you obviously interfere with their value. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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85. The Chairman. — Since the adjournment of the 
Committee last evening I have been examining in 
detail the cattle figures. As you know, they have been 
issued six weeks ahead of the usual time for the use 
of this Committee. Accordingly, no adequate oppor- 
tunity was given for their careful and detailed 
examination. On the consideration I have now been 
able to give them, the figures are not so alarming as 
some of us thought yesterday. The application of the 
Foot-and-Mouth Order in 1914 has caused a great diffi- 
eulty. in comparing the figures for other years. I 
mention this now because Mr. Montgomery has given 
me the queries that he suggests should be sent to the 
Chairmen of the County Committees of Agriculture.* 
The first of his questions is with regard to cattle. I 
think it would be safe not to submit any question with 
regard to cattle, because the Bill which was before the 
House of Lords yesterday, and which I think is prac- 
tically safe, will be quite sufficient for everything we 
desire to do. The first question in Mr. Montgomery’s 
query is : “ How can the alarming diminution of the 
live stock in Ireland be contracted.” 

P6. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly said that if the Com- 
mittee went back over the cattle statistics, as supplied 
in the returns issued by the Department, they would 
find as great a difference between one year and another 
as between 1914 and 1915, even when there, was no 
war. Having shown the fluctuations which had taken 
place in various years from 1859, His Lordship pointed 
out that there was 40.000 of a drop in cattle between 
such recent years as 1908 and 1909. 


87. Mr. O’Connor said that there was nothin^ verv 
alarming about the figures for 1915. 

88 The Chairman.— B efore we go any further into- 
the discussion, I would like to ask Mr. Prentice., the- 
Chief of our Veterinary Department, to give his opinion 
not as a formal witness, but as a member of the De- 
partment. 

“•it All I Irish to toy is thst it is 

very difficult to arrive at a reasonable comparison in 
. cattle figures by comparing 1914 and 1915, as 
owing to the foot-and-mouth disease there were restric- 
™ imposed during the period from the 31st January, 
loto’ *° »«■ From the 80th Jon., 

J?* 1 the 't h Febnmr J of the following year, 

1913, there were also restrictions imposed. Then there 
was a Period of peace, so to speak, during the re 
mamder of 1913, until the 30th Januarv, 1914. when- 
toe restrictions were again enforced to the 7th Sep- 
tember of that year— a period of nine months. So 
far as the removal of animals was concerned, that 
period from the 30th January to the 7th September, 

1914, curtailed the movement more than did the 
previous outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease simply for- 
this reason, that, from the 27th March until the ‘30th 
July, 1914 there was a line right across the country, 

v loUg I Y' n , od nothin fi could be shipped south 
«fSi hne, iJ^ d d , U . rin - that period Store cattle and 
fat cattle could be shipped north of that- line, but south- 
no cattle at all. 


* See Appendix H. 
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00. Mr. O'Connor. — H ave you iormed any idea of 
the numbers of cattle held back from Munster and 
Connaught during that time? 

. 91. Mr. Prentice. — I am afraid it would be very hard 
to give an accurate estimate. 

92. Mi-. Field. — There can be. no doubt about it, 
enormous numbers of store stock must have been held 
up in Munster and Connaught. 

93. Mr. Prentice. — 1 have no doubt that a great 
deal of the stock which in former years would be kept 
in the country for breeding have been shipped and 
slaughtered. This refers not only to in-calf heifers, 
but cattle that would be kept for the purpose of 
breeding. 

94. Mr. Field. — Our breeding stock has been de- 
pleted to an unusual extent. 

95. Mr. Prentice. — There is no question about it, 
there has been a drain on the breeding stock within 
the last twelve months that did not arise in any other 
twelve months. 

96. Mr. Murnaghan. — Is it not altogether due to the 
increased price of springing cows? 

97. Mr. Prentice. — That is so. 

98. The Chairman. — It does not follow that because 
the thing pays the farmer that it should be done at tbe 
expense of the country. 

99. The Chairman (to Mr. Prentice).— You have, no 
•doubt, familiarised yourself with the Bill now before 
the House of Lords? — Yes. 

100. You were at the Conference in London?— Yes. 

101. You know the object of that Bill is to prevent 
the slaughter of the breeding stock of the country? — Yes. 

102. Assuming, that difficulty to exist, are you of 
opinion that that Bill would be sufficient to enable ns 
to deal with it in this country? — Yes. Under that Bill 
powers would be given to the Department to make 
specific regulations. 

■ 103. Mr. Montgomery. — Are sheep included m the 


i going to prevent fnr- 
i do prevent them, do 


Bill? 

The Chairman. — Yes. 

104. Mr. Boyd. — H ow i 
mers selling for beef, or, 
you propose, to make up the loss; 

105. Mr. Prentice. — F irst of all I should say that 

the number of animals slaughtered in this country of 
the class that should be kept for breeding purposes is 
comparatively small. , nnn 

106. Mr. Boyd. — In Belfast it was stated that 300 
in-calf heifers were killed in a week. 

107. Mr. Prentice. — I had the figures from Belfast 

showing the number of cattle, found in calf after 
slaughter. It has been the custom in this country, 
and indeed in other countries, for men, especially in 
the south of Ireland and in the west of Ireland, to 
leave a bull amongst the cattle. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the cow that is got in calf by this hull 
would be kept until she calved, and it would be there 
for the. purpose of milk ; but owing to the inducement 
given to people to sell such cows they sold them, and 
such cattle went to France and England and other 
places. This action, however, was due to the extra- 
ordinary circumstances and the special demand for 
meat of all kinds. , . „ 

108. Mr. Boyd.— I f that special demand continues!' 

Mr.’ Prentice.— What may occur is this— this De- 
partment may get powers to prevent shipment of 
certain cattle. The number of cattle of the kind that 
were slaughtered in this country is inconsiderable, as 
-compared with the number that are shipped for 
slaughter. Therefore, if we are able to hold back at 
-the ports cattle of any description m calf, cattle of anv 
certain ages, we are bound to serve the breeding stock 
in this country. 

109. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Does the Bill take power 
to stop slaughter in Ireland? 

Mr. Prentice. — Yes. 

110. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Have you heard from 
-the military camps as to what they slaughter? 

Mr. Prentice. — I cannot say. 

111-12. Mr. O’Connor said that he knew about the 
Curragh Camp. He had received the form of contract 
that morning for the next three months’ supply, and the 
daily supply was 2,500 lbs. That showed that the 
troops would reach about 2,500 lbs. per day for the 
next three months. The other camps (except Dublin), 
Eilworth, Athlone, Mullingar, etc., were on the light 
side. They were supplied with oxen; and cows and. 
"heifers were not allowed. 


113. Mr. Boyd.— N o matter what the order is, I 
know the military are buying all the cows they can 
get for beef, and the soldiers are getting 1 lb. a day. 

114. Mr. O’Connor said that at the Curragh the cattle 
were inspected alive, and that the military authorities 
were very strict about the auimals being all oxen. 

115. Mr. Gill. — I s it your opinion, Mr. Prentice, 
that to save next year’s supply of stock we do require 
to take some steps? 

Mr. Prentice. — Certainly. Practically since the War 
commenced pur Inspectors who attend the fairs have 
had instructions to see the class of animals that were 
being purchased not only for slaughter in this country, 
but for export, and their reports go to show that there 
are a great number of heifers purchased brought from 
the various fairs, especially iu the south and west, for 
exportation purposes and slaughter that in other years 
would have remained in the country. 

116. The Chairman. — I repeat the question I have 
already asked you — do you consider if the Bill that is 
before the House of Lords gets on the Statute Book 
the Department would have sufficient power to deal 
with this difficulty of the depletion of the breeding 


stock? — I do. 

117. Mr. Barrie. — I think we might close the dis- 
cussion if we had the assurance that it is the intention 
of the Department to use- the powers to be conferred 
on them under this Bill. 

118. Mr. O’Connor said that on the loth May at his 
County Committee of Agriculture a resolutiou was 
was passed stating that, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the time had come for the Department to lake 
steps to promote legislation, having for its object the 
compulsory registration of hulls. A copy of the reso- 
lution was sent to the thirty-two Counties, and the 
Secretary told him that he had answers from 15. 
Eight were entirely in favour of it, four marked it 
•‘read,’’ and two were opposed to it, and sevont— n 
did not make any answer at ail. 

119. The Chairman.— I must rule that outside the 
Reference, not that I disagree with you. The Depart- 
ment, as a matter of fact, had a Bill framed for that 
purpose. So far as I am concerned, the position is 
now clear, after hearing the discussion which has 
taken place and the answer given bv Sir. Prentice to 
the question which I asked him twice in reference to 
the new Bill. 

120. The first query framed by Mr. Montgomery* 
to the County Committee was altered to read : — 

“ How can the diminution of the breeding stock 
in Ireland be counteracted (a) by prohibition of 
slaughter and export of breeding and immature ani- 
mals, and if such prohibition is recommended, under 
wliat circumstances and to what classes of animals 
should it be applied: ib) by inducements to keep 
breeding and immature animals in the country?” . . 


121. The Chairman said the second query suggested 
by Mr. Montgomery was : — 

“ How can the cultivation of an increased amount 
of crops be best encouraged, ( a ) as regards eoru 
crops, ( b ) as regards potatoes, and (c) as regards 
fodder.” 


122. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I feel very strongly 
that we have got to be very careful that we don’t look 
at the matter from the farmer’s point of view only, and 
that we are leaving out of view the labour question, 
which, I think, might be made the subject of a separate 
query to the County Committees. 

123. The Chairman. — No one is more impressed 
with the importance of the labour question than I am, 
and I considered very seriously whether I should not 
have a labour man on the Committee. I found a great 
difficulty in securing a really useful labour represen- 
tative, and I had to give up the idea. Undoubtedly, 
the labour question is an important one, and I have 
reserved it as a special subject on the agenda. 

124. Mr. Gill. — We all agree that labour is one of 
the biggest problems that we have to consider in this 
matter. It would be a mistake, I think, to put a 
clause about labour into the query. 

125. The Chairman. — I think the discussion may be 
closed on the understanding that this whole question 
of labour will be considered later on. 

126. Sir Horace Plunkett said that he had drafted 
a pro forma letter to the Secretaries of the County 
Councils, which seemed to him to put the Committee 


♦See Appendix II. 
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exactly in the position that they wanted to occupy 
towards the County Councils. 

127. The Chairman. — There is no question of dealing 
with County Councils at all. The definite arrange- 
ment arrived at yesterday was that the queries be 
submitted, not to the County Councils, but to the 
County Committees of Agriculture. If the question of 
consulting the County Councils comes in, it is another 
question. 

128. ilr. Downes said that if they wanted to get 
information, the best thing to do would be to have a 
conference of the Chairmen of the County Com- 
mittees. That would be more desirable than sending 
out queries to be answered. 

120. The Chairman. — We discussed all that matter 
yesterday, and agreed that the queries should be sent 
to the County Committees. 

130. Mr. Gill. — There is no reason why there 
should not be such a Conference as Mr. Downes sug- 
gests afterwards, if found necessary. 

131. Sir Horace Plunkett said ' of course that the 
County Committees could be substituted for Countv 
Council in the letter which he had drafted He read 
the letter,* which closed by stating that statistics were 
accompanying it. 

132. Mr. M‘ Donald. — Don’t bewilder people with 
figures. 

133. Sir Horace Plunkett said that there would be 
a General Committee meeting of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society on Tuesday, and he thought at 
that meeting a memorandum would probably be 
adopted and sent to the Committee. The Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society would also offer to pro- 
duce certain witnesses in support of the Memoran- 
dum. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was 
by far the largest farmers’ association in these Islands, 
and its opinion should be considered seriously. The 
Memorandum would be concise, and the Society would 
offer as few witnesses as possible. If the Society did 
not get an opportunity of giving evidence, they would 
want to have questions put into the series of queries 
which the Committee proposed to submit to Countv 
Committees throughout Ireland; but he thought it 
was far better not to do that, because it would raise 
unnecessary controversy. 

134. The Chairman.— I am prepared to hear the 
I.A.O.S. within the Reference. 

135. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Do you approve of 
our plan, Mr. Russell, about sending in a Memoran- 
dum to the Committee, and examining witnesses in 
support of it. 

iSfi. The Chairman.— I assent to that, with this 
limitation, that I am not prepared to hear a dozen 
witnesses where two or three would do. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — Certainly. 
t ^' HArEMA; ' • — That is the onlv limitation. 

Let us be quite clear about the Irish' Agricultural 
Organisation Society. We shall, of course, be very 
glad to receive any document they send, and give it 
everv consideration, and it mil be published, "but. I 
want to tell you quite clearlv. Sir Horace, that the 
Reference is very concise and verv clear, ns I said 
yesterday. Tf von name a reasonable number of wit- 
nesses we shall hear them, that is, so far as I am con- 
cerned. but at the same time the evidence must be 
within the Reference. 

18R. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I have been long 
enough, I hope, either in or interested in public life 
n . 0t ]° * Pndpr evidence that is irrelevant. I under- 
stand the terms nf Reference, and I hope any evidence 
I associate myself with will be quite within 'them. Of 
course, if it is not, the Chairman will rule it out. 

139. Mr. Barrie. — How many witnesses do you pro- 
pose to examine? 

Sir Horace Plunkett.— The outside would be six. I 
think I could cut it down, perhaps, to three There 
are certain small fanners that I think the Committee 
would be glad to hear. I propose to offer one in the 
three, and then the Committee would decide whether 
they would, perhaps, hear similar people from other 
parts of the country. I think that the Secretary of the 
.Irish Agricultural Organisation Society ought to come 
and give evidence, and also Mr. Wibberley 

Mr 4 °'-tu-RV, 1)0 you propose to introduce 

croppin^? hberley glVe evideDce on continuous 


* See Appendix H. 


Sir Horace Plunkett.— If the Committee so desire 
yes; but as far as the Organisation Society is con- 
cerned, it is on the question of co-operative owner- 
ship, use and care of implements that we would be 
inclined to give evidence. 

111. The Chairman. — Am I to understand that con- 
tinuous cropping will not be brought before this Com- 
mittee as a means of developing agriculture 

Sit Horace Plunkett— C ertainly ; I think it is one 
of the most important things we have to discuss 

142. The Chairman. — I ask you because you have 
power to produce Mr. Wibberley. 

Sir Horace Plunkett.— I don’t want to produce him 
il the Committee does not want him. 

143. The Chairman. — I shall be extremely sorry if 
the question of continuous cropping is not brought 
before this Committee— extremelv sorry I have no 
power to compel Mr. Wibberley to attend, but he can 
be produced by his employers. 

Sir Horace Plunkett— I am personally myself only 
too anxious to produce him, because I am a pupil of 
his and 1 have profited a good deal by his advice. 

144. The Chairman. — D o I understand, then, that 
you intend to produce him? 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — Yes, but 1 would rather bo 
was not included in my co-operative witnesses, 
i , • Mr . O’Connor. — I say that Societies ought to 
be kept out of this, and that the County Committees 
should be asked for all this information. 

* 4 j\ The Chairman— T his is a specific question en- 
titled to consideration. Let this gentleman be brought 
forward now, or let the advocates of continuous 
cropping for ever afterwards be silent. I understand, 
tor Horace, that you will produce a limited number of 
yr wrf,' T’ three ' behalf of «>-°peration, and 
Mr. \\ lbborley or any other witness on behalf of con- 
tinuous cropping. 

Horace Plunkett— I would not like to 
restrict the number to any definite figure. I assume 
that the Committee will wish to have the case placed 
before them fully, though in the shortest possible way 
r will go into this matter with the Society on Tuesday 
next, and we will make a definite offer of evidence and 
witnesses. 

148. The Chairman. — I agree to hear three witnesses 
on co-operation, and if at the end the Committee desire 
more, we shall hear them. 

. Horace Pt-ukkutt— I am j „ mli like 

Wibberley on continuous cropping. 

14 ',‘ ^ be Chairman. — Yes, I am not counting him in 
the three witnesses Now, gentlemen, we will resume 
our discussion on these statistics. Sheep do not re- 
attpntion. „ thm has bepn no- 
real difficulty about them. We now come to pies 
There may be an explanation of the pi- Stpircs as them 
‘C™ " f oatfle fcnres hut to me it appears that 
the slaughter of over 11.000 breeding pigs and the enor- 
mous consequent loss of young pigs is a vory serious 

150. Mr. Born said that people sold the sows not so 
much because they were offered a big price for them, 
but because there was an idea that there would be a 
bad demand for suckers,” and because food stuffs were 
i Par ' I" Ballymena it was suggested to them that the 
Department ought to start breeding in various 

, , Tt . wa ? qmte nnderstood that this diminu- 
tion would take place. There were factors which made 
the breeding and keeping of sows unprofitable. For 
eip J£ °'n ° f 100 to disappear was to be expected. 

The Chairman— See what that means. 

Mr. Bom— The consequences are serious, but how- 
can vou nrevent it? 

151. Mr FrET.T>. — Would thp Swine Fever Remila- 
thT anima e is? nythiD ” t0 d ° wi& the disa PP earan ce of 

Mr. Boyd. — No. 

152. Mr. Gordon, who had acted as Chairman of 
the Committee on Pig-breeding in Ireland, said that 
m their Report they came to the conclusion that the 
restrictions under the Swine Fever Order and other 
restrictions bad practically nothing to do with the re- 
duction in the number of pigs. It might have had a 
temporary effect for a few months. He thought the 
conditions that were affecting the year 1915 were almost 
exactly similar to the conditions which affected 1919-13- 
—the price of fat pigs was high, the price of feeding 
stuff was also high, but young pigs were so low in 
price that farmers sold off their breeding sows. The- 
drop that had taken place in 1915 was serious. 
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153. Mr. Downes. — Is it your opinion that the 
labour question or the disinclination of our people to 
feed pigs has anything to do with the reduction. 

Mr. Gobdox. — In practically every county one of 
the reasons given was the scarcity of labour, but we 
found that the small farmer who had labour in his own 
family was the breeder and feeder of pigs, so that the 
question of labour did not affect the industry to any 
extent. Probably 75 per cent, of the pig feeders in 
Ireland are small farmers. The question of disinclina- 
tion had something to do with the reduction so far as 
the large farmers were concerned, but not so far as the 
small farmers were concerned. 

154. Mr. Downes. — It is mainly a question of food 
and price. 

Mr. Gordon. — Yes. 

155. Mr. Field. — Do you think that the decrease 
will continue? 

Mr. Gordon. — I think that it will be counteracted. 
Those who keep breeding sows are getting remunera- 
tive prices for young pigs and that will counteract it to 
some extent, but the high price of feeding stuffs will 
influence some people. 

156. Mr. McnNAGHAX said that the high price of 
maize was a factor in the reduction. 

157. Mr. 0 ’Neii.i, said that they could restore the 
balance in pigs in twelve months.' 

158. Mr. Boyd said that it would be a very good 
thing if the Committee would draw special attention 
in their Report to the question of raising feeding stuff. 
The Clonakilty, Denmark, English and other experi- 
ments had proved that 31 lbs. of potatoes was equal 
to 1 lb. maize, that one gallon of milk was almost 
equal to 2 lbs. maize, and that 5 lbs. of any grain 
would make 1 lb. of pork. The great point that they 
wanted to make was that if our people raised an ab- 
normal quantity of oats or barley or wheat that they 
had an almost unlimited market for the product in 
turning out bacon, because they could not over supply 
the English market with that article of food. 

159. Mr. Gobdox said that there were only a certain 
number of farmers that went in for breeding and a 
great number bought the young pigs. If they could 
prevent the reduction in the sows they would after- 
wards be able to get young pigs at a reasonable price. 
He thought that it was worth the consideration of the 
Committee whether it would not be advisable to pre- 
vent the exportation of all fat sows. He was speak- 
ing of breeding sows alone. 

160. Mr. Boyd said that the price given for pigs 
now would hasten the raising of sows. 

161. The Chairman said : Your opinion of this de- 
crease is that it is not to be accounted for by the rush 
to dispose of these sows because the price offered was 
high? 

Mr. Boyd. — No, not because the price was high. 
When the. war broke out feeding stuffs went up and 
the people said that they would not rear the pigs to 
eat up the foodstuffs for which they would get a high 
price. 

162. The Chairman. — Are you of opinion also that 
this is a thing that will right itself in twelve months? 

Mr. Boyd. — Yes. 

163. Mr. O'Connor. — The great factor in pig rais- 
ing is the acreage under potatoes. 

164. Mr. Boyd said that in regard to prices they 
were told that there had been a cabal amongst buyers. 
The price of pigs was affected by their price in the 
English markets. If the shipping to London from 
Denmark was heavy, the price might go down 10/-, 
but if it was scarce it might go up by 10/-. 

165. The Chairman. — At the same time this is a 
matter that can be made right in twelve months. If 
this Bill that is before the House of Lords goes 
through the pigs will be under the Department’s Order 
and I should be very much inclined to make a recom- 
mendation in regard to the raising of food. 

166. Mr. Field. — The profitable rearing of pigs de- 
pends to a very large extent on the amount of tillage 
in the immediate neighbourhood. There is no neces- 
sity to import so much maize or oil-cake. We ought 
to grow our own feeding stuff and let it go back to the 
land m manure. Pigs could be fed on potatoes or oats 
or barley or corn. That is a point that Ought to be 
emphasised in our Report. 

, Gill said that it would be a very good 

thing if the Committee would call the attention' of the 
farmers to the part of the Pig Committee’s Report* 

* Report of the Departmental Committee on I 


concerning the close relations between the production 
of potatoes and other crops and the market afforded 
for these crops through the pigs. It was a very im- 
portant point to call special attention to that. The 
question of restricting the export of breeding sows they 
might, of course, consider specially when they got the 
replies from the County Committees. 

168. Mr. Gordon said that it would not be wise to 
base an increase in the number of pigs on the increase 
in the area under potatoes for this reason. The Pig 
Committee’s Inquiry showed that so far as the South 
of Ireland was concerned potatoes were not the staple 
food for pigs. In Connaught it was the opposite. The 
area in potatoes would affect the industry in Connaught. 

169. The Chairman. — I think we may pass from the 
pigs to the question of poultry. 

170. Mr. Gordon said he had a conversation with 
Miss Murphy, their Poultry Instructress at the Mun- 
ster Institute, and she had told him that they might 
expect a great decrease this year, and her reason for 
saj’ing so was that the demand for eggs for setting 
purposes was smaller than it had been in previous years, 
and that owing to high prices of imported feeding stuff 
and oats the majority of people had reduced their 
stock. They also found from the Egg Stations through- 
out Ireland that fewer eggs were being disposed of, and 
that station holders had difficulty in earning their 
grants. That bore out what the figures in the returns 
showed. He asked Miss Murphy to give the Commit- 
tee the actual figures showing what the cost was this 
year to feed poultry since the increase in the price of 
food stuffs and also to give returns from the poultry 
station at the Munster Institute. Those figures he had 
and they would be placed before the Committee.* 

171. Mr. Boyd said that what applied to pigs also 
applied a good deal to poultry. In Cookstown after 
the war started there was a big poultry market there 
and then a sort of wave of economy came over the 
people in England. They were not buying poultry 
and the people found it did not pay to keep poultry, 
as they did not sell and the price of feeding stuffs 
was dear. There was no doubt that eggs and poultry 
within the last six months were paying better. He 
thought they need not be concerned with the reduc- 
tion of 3-3 per cent, in poultry. 

172. The Chairman. — Would it not be advisable to 
inform these people that although the price of food 
stuffs had gone up that the price of fowls has gone 
up farther. 

173. Mr. Gordon. — I think a great deal can be 
done by moral suasion through our instructors and the 
County Committees. 

174. Sir Horace Plunkett said that a good deal 
might be done also by distributing leaflets in the 
National schools, and Mr Boland approved of the 
idea. 

On resuming after luncheon. 

175. The Chairman. — The next question I propose 
to ask the Committee to consider is not one directly 
agricultural, but at the same time it is most inti- 
mately connected with the production of food and it 
cannot be left out of consideration and that is the 
fish supply. In your papers you will find a return 
giving giving the total value of fish landed on the 
Irish Coast during each of the last five years and 
the total quantity of fish other than shell fish landed 
during the same period. Now it can be said that the 
fish supply has been seriously interfered with by the 
War and especially by the submarines.- Still I 'have 
to ask you to look at the fact that there had been a 
decrease in the industry in Ireland before the War 
If you look at the returns you will see that the total 
value of the fish returned as landed on the Irish 
coast during each of the last five years is as fol- 
lows : — 



Shell fish. 

Other fish. 

Total fish. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1910, 

59,130 

316,500 

375,630 

1911, 

58,406 

315,679 

374,085 

1912, 

60,581 

306,786 

367,367 

1913, 

63,922 

294,625 

358,547 

1914, 

47,854 

238,635 

286,489 


* See Note on p. 49. 


>ig Breeding i 

n Ireland, 1915. 
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and the weight of the fish other than shell fish is as 
follows : — 

ewts. 

1910, ... ... 1,041,351 

1911, ... ... 969,484 

1912, ... ... 895,144 

1913, ... ... 676,392 

1914, ... ... 589,996 

so there is a very large decline. Our fishery depart- 
ment has been doing everything possible by giving 
loans for boats and building boat slips to foster the 
industry, but we cannot do nearly enough, and I 
think the Committee might make a recommendation 
on the matter. 

176. Mr. Boyd asked if it was the scarcity of fish 
that was responsible for the decline. 

The Chairman'. — I never heard of any scarcity of 
fish. 

177. Mr. Boland said that the return read by the 
Chairman only dealt with fish landed in Ireland and 
did not include fish taken o2 the Irish Coast in 
English, Scottish, and French trawlers. 

178. Mr. Field said that the fact that foreign 
trawling vessels and Grimsby boats came within the 
three miles limit has practically destroyed the 
breeding grounds and effected the industry. The 
Department had only one boat to go round the coast 
and see that these foreign trawlers did not come 
within the three-mile, limit. 

179. The Chairman. — That boat has been com- 
mandeered. 

180. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly said that the reason 
of the decline in the quantity of fish taken and sold 
was to a large extent because fewer people were en- 
gaged in the industry. The number engaged in the 
industry had been going down year after year and 
the reason was because the price of fish had fallen. 
The price had gone down to a rather low ebb and the 
people dropped fishing and took up some other in- 
dustry, or left the country. The price of fish for the 
last 2 or 3 years had been working up again, and this 
particular year the price was very good. He came 
across the Fishery Inspector in his own diocese and 
he told him that he had just made out the figures at 
Baltimore and that this year the mackerel in the 
spring season had brought in £15,000, which was re- 
markably good. There were years when it had fallen 
to £3,000 or £4,000, and there had been times when 
as much as £40,000 had been made. His Lordship’s 
view was that the cheaper kinds of fish were greatly 
in demand. "When the War was over money would 
be much scarcer than it had been before the War and 
the cheaper classes of food would be in demand and 
the higher class would not be so much in demand. 
There would be a good deal of demand for the cheaper 
kinds of fish such as mackerel and herrings. The 
suggestion that he thought the Committee should 
adopt was — there had been loans made to the fisher- 
men for boats both by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Congested Districts Board. The fishermen 
in later years found that they could do much better 
by fishing with the motor boats than with the ordinary 
sailing boats. A motor boat fully equipped with nets 
costs over £1,000. They had a fishery school at 
Baltimore and they had a boat-building establishment. 
The fishery school had not capital to run the work- 
shop. They should start with a capital from £50,000 
to £100,000. They had not the capital and therefore 
it was impossible for that business to go on without 
loans from the Department or the Congested Districts 
Board. They had about 12 young boat-builders there 
and some apprentices. Some of them went to the 
front and some of them joined the Navy, and they 
were reducing the staff for want of work. They 
were building a motor boat at present and the 
history of it was rather interesting. The bottom was 
tom out of a boat owned by a fisherman from 
Sherkin Island and it sank in three minutes. They 
had just got over a portion of the wreckage of the 
Lusitania which tore the bottom out of their boat. 
About two years ago another boat belonging to the 
same family ran on the rocks. Neither boat was in- 
sured. The insurance of a boat was very heavy and 
took a great deal out of the fisherman’s pocket. His 
Lordship appealed to the Congested Districts Board 
to try and scrape together enough money to give a 


loan to this man and they had done so, and the boat 
was being built for him in Baltimore. He thought 
they might recommend that the Department of 
Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board should 
be put in funds in order to continue granting loans to 
fishermen for boats. 

181. Mr. Boyd. — H ow many boats would bring in 
the £15,000 you mentioned? 

182. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — 70 or 80 boats, both 
large and small. There is a loan given of £800 and 
the fishermen repay at the rate of £80 a year. The 
longest loan is given for 10 years, some are given for 
less, and then the fishermen pay interest of course. 
The department that lends has a mortgage on the 
boat and they also get, as a rule, collateral security of 
men in the neighbourhood, and on the whole he 
thought neither the Department nor the Congested 
Districts Board had much ground for grumbling with 
regard to getting their money back. 

183. Mr. Gill said that the introduction of the 
motor boat system had revolutionised fishing. With 
regard to the ordinary sailing fishing boat, which had 
a long life apart from risk and wreckage and which 
was a good boat after 20 years, fishermen were 
always ready to give their personal security in ad- 
dition, and had debts in regard to those boats were 
practically nil. 

184. The Chairman. — I agree with Dr. Kell}' as to 
the question of loan. The whole question is a ques- 
tion of finance — finance for boats, finance for harbours, 
finance for boat slips — all money. I consulted the 
fishery branch of the Department last week. What 
we find in the Department is that the old sailing boats 
are gradually going out and motor boats, not neces- 
sarily of the larger size, are coming in. We have 
£35,000 lent on these motor boat loans at the present 
moment. They are written down as the worst loans 
we have. That was not the case of the Joans for the 
sailing boats. They were paid up and the loss was 
only 1 per cent. The repayment of the loan for the 
motor boats is an entirely different thing. It is a 
much bigger loan. The engine gets worn before the 
loans are paid, and then you cannot get people to go 
security for the amount required for a motor boat as 
readily as you can in the case of a loan for a sailing 
boat. I don’t think the difficulties in the way of 
loans are insurmountable, and the people who get the 
loans are certainly not dishonest. The fishing in- 
dustry has great difficulties to contend with. What 
we want is more money to devote to loans and for 
small harbours and boat slips and land slips. We 
have only £10,000 for the sea fishing and only one 
boat to police the whole coast. It is a ridiculous sum 
and I think a very strong case could be made out for 
a more liberal grant in connection with the fishery 
industry. 

185. Mr. Boland said he did not know what the 
chances were of getting money. In the West of 
Kerry they succeeded in getting a number of slips 
and boats. The real requirement was a motor boat. 

186. The Chairman. — The Government formed this 
Committee and in asking us to give them the infor- 
mation they require, of course, they knew that all 
the development of food production could not take 
place without some expenditure. I think that is the 
time to let them know the real state of affairs — what 
can be done and what ought to be done. 

187. Mr. Field said he agreed with all that had 
been said as to the necessity of money for the pur- 
chase of motor boats and the construction of slips 
and small harbours; if, however, they got the fish 
landed and the railway charge such an enormous rate 
that it practically took away all the profits of the 
fisherman there would be no prosperity in the in- 
dustry. It has been said in some of the Department’s 
former reports that owing to the want of facilities 
fishing had been almost abandoned in some centres. 
He suggested that steps should also be taken for the 
development of the inland fisheries. 

188. The Chairman. — There is one difference between 
the sea and the inland fisheries. I don’t see how we 
can deal with the inland fisheries so immediately as 
we can with the sea fisheries, and I have some diffi- 
culty of bringing them within the terms of reference. 

189. Mr. Barrie said that there was the same 
difficulty in regard to the slips and harbours. 

190. The Chairman. — Am I right in saying that the 
Committee consider the boat slips, piers and har- 
bours outside the reference. 
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191. Mr. O'Neill. — I am afraid it would be an 
elastic interpretation of the reference. 

192. Mr. Bagwell.— We have only figures as to the 
quantity of fish landed in Ireland. “ The development 
of steam trawling tends to lessen the quantity of fish 
landed in this country. Unless we know that the 
amount of fish caught in the neighbourhood of the 
Irish coast is less than before it seems to me that we 
may be beating the air — there may be no shortage at all 
in these countries. 

193. Mr. Barrie.— I don’t think the amount of fish 
caught oh the coast of Ireland is less than it was. 

194. Sir Horace Plunkett said he doubted whether 
this question of the fishery industry was sufficiently 
important in meeting an emergency. He thought 
that a merely passing reference to it in the Com- 
mittoe’s report would be sufficient. 

195. Mr. Boland said that he would be quite pre- 
pared to admit that piers and harbours and slips were 
outside the terms of reference, but as regards loans, 
he did not see why they should not all agree to a 
general recommendation. 

196. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — We are on the 
point now of killing the fishing industry, for what 
had been done for the industry all along lias ceased. 
If you withdraw those loans as they have been actually 
withdrawn you kill the industry. It is not a time for 
developing the whole policy of the fishing industry, 
but we ought to prevent the industry going. 

197. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I f we take that as our 
policy to try to get the loans for the fishing con- 
tinued I think we all agree on that point, but in our 
report, when discussing fisheries, we should not give 
a very prominent position to it. 

198. The Chairman. — I will take it that we all agree 
that a recommendation should be made with regard 
to the loan. 

199. Mr. Gill said that if they decided that certain 
of the breeding stock was to be conserved from ex- 
portation in the interest of next year’s production of 
food, they would have to consider the question also 
of keeping back such things as hay. He would like 
the opinion of the Committee as to whether such a 
measure as that would be necessary. 

200. Mr. Downes said that there was fortunately a 
prospect of a big hay crop in Ireland this year 

201. Mr. Gordon said that he thought the hay crop 
would be good, but at the same time (he first crop 
hay was short compared with the last 2 or 3 years. 
The military authorities were at present making 
arrangements to purchase hay, he understood, on a 
large scale. What they were purchasing was first seeds 
hay. The export ran to something like 20,000 tons 
and the military expected to buy almost 50,000 tons 
in Ireland. They would buy that hay mainly from 
the tillage districts. What he was afraid of was that 
they would deplete these districts of seeds hay. It 
was a question for the Committee whether it would be 
advisable to make an arrangement with the military 
authorities not to take more than a certain quantity 
of hay. 

202. The Chairman. — We made a recommendation 
to the military authorities in regard to young mares 
and they treated us very fairly. 

203. Mr. Boyd. — We have 526,000 acres of first crop 
hay. 

204. Mr. McDonald. — If the military only require 
50,000 tons it is very little. 

205. Mr. Field. — It would be a good thing to have 
some kind of an understanding with the military. 


4ft 

206. The Chairman. — From what they told me they 
have no desire to do anything that would injure the 
agricultural interest of the country. 

207. Mr. O’Connor. — The people would sell the first 
crop hay in any case in some districts in Ireland. 

208. Mr. Boyd. — Of the 525,000 acres of first crop 
hay at least one-fifth is in the north of Ireland, the 
seed is saved from the majority of this, and the far- 
mers should be warned that it is not to be exported. 
They should get that warning at once because they 
will lose their seed if it is not cut now. 

209. The Chairman. — I recognise that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to act at once, because several seed 
merchants have already written to the Department 
and to the War Committee asking for permits. I 
know the Government will act very rigidly in 
giving these permits, and as a principle they will 
allow nothing to go that will be' likely to find its way 
to an enemy country. I am going to curtail the sale 
of seed to neutral countries in as far as it is plain and 
manifest that it is beyond the normal sale of previous 
years. 

210. Mr. Muhnaghan said that the up land hay from 
which this seed was got was cut a fortnight ago in 
in the North. 

211. Mr. Barrie said that as a matter of fact that 
he did not think there was 5,000 tons of last year’s 
crop of hay left in Ireland to-day. According to sta- 
tistics they should have had a very high surplus of hay. 
The Army had taken 14,000 tons out of Ireland, and 
that led to a scarcity and to the price being rushed 
up. In face of those figures he thought it was very 
sanguine to say that the Government taking 50,000 
tons would not have a very disturbing effect. 

_ 212. Mr. McDonald said that in Cork the consump- 
tion of hay had been reduced owing to the removal of 
horses for military purposes and the use of motor 
cars. 

213. The Chairman. — The most we should be able 
to do is to find out by official contact with the grass 
seed merchants, who are nearly all in Ulster, what 
their trade was with Norway, Sweden, and other 
neutral countries for the past three or four years. We 
are sending officers out for this purpose immediately, 
and they will tell the merchants that they will be very 
well off if they get through this year their normal trade 
of the past three or four years ; that is the position as 
it stands at present. 

214. Mr. Boyd. — It is the duty of the Department to 
circularise at once the farmers that 75 per cent, of 
the seed saved in Ireland won’t be sold. 

215. The Chairman. — I cannot circularise the far- 
mers in Ireland, but I can let it be known that the 
Department is in communication with those whole- 
sale seed merchants as to the possibility of their being 
allowed to export this year. 

216. Mr. Downes said that 50,000 tons of hay taken 
by the military could not effect the country. 

217. Mr. Gill. — It might, because this would be a 
new demand on the hay altogether. The only question 
is whether the diminution of consumption referred to 
by Mr. McDonald would balance the 50,000 tons re- 
quired by the military; also if this hay, which was 
otherwise going to be kept for seed, is saved at once, 
it will be an extra quantity of hay on the market, so 
I think we need have no anxiety. 

218. Mr. Barrie. — I don’t want a fictitious value 
given to the crop. 

219. The Chairman. — We are attending to the matter 
about the seed. We shall devote the whole of to- 
morrow to the questions of transit and labour. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


PROFITS OF EGG PRODUCTION. 
(See paragraph 170, p. 47.) 


The following figures, which have been prepared from 
carefully kept records at the Munster Institute, Cork, 
regarding the relative profits from egg production in 
the two years 1913-14, and 1914-15, are convincing : — 
Number of hens to which figures refer ... 300 
Average cost of food per head per week, 

1913- 14 (Oct. — June) ... '... about lid. 

Average cost of food per head per week, 

1914- 15 (Oct. — June) ,, ljjd. 

• Average price per doz. received for eggs, 

1913-14 ... „ isjrf. 


Average price per doz. received for eggs, 

1914-15 ... about 16§d. 

Average cost of food to produce 1 doz. 

eggs, 1918-14 „ 5 fd. 

Average cost of food to produce 1 doz. 

eggs, 1914-15 „ 6^d. 

Profit per doz. over cost of food, 1913-14 ,, 8d. 

Profit per doz. over cost of food, 1914-15 ,, 10d.. ' 

In this case all the foods were purchased and in small 
quantities at a time, whereas on most farms the bulk 
of the poultry food should be home-grown, and the cost 
of feeding should be less than the figures given above. 

H 2 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON FOOD PRODUCTION IN IRELAND. 


THIRD DELIBERATIVE CONFERENCE— THURSDAY, 15th JULY, 1915. 


The Committee met in the College of Science, Upper Merrion -street, at 11 a.m. 


IHE ME MISERS OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE ; 

The Right Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P., Chairman. 

Mr. John Bagwell. 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, D.L., M.P. 

Mr. C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 

Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 

Mr. Robert Downes, J.P. 

Mr. Willlam Field, M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 

Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Nelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 

Mr. George Murnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O'Connor. 

Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, J.P. 

TIie K^'w^O H° U ‘ Sir H - Plunkett, D.C.L., 


220. The Chairman. — I would ask the Secretary to 
read a letter which has reached me this morning from 
Galway. 

The Secretary.— The letter is from Mr. John T. H. 
Miller, Daly’s Fort, Salthill, Galway, and he writes 

“I was glad to see the Government had appointed 
a Committee to produce foods, etc. 

" One question they should look into carefully— 
the large quantity of whiskey in bond, sufficient 
to do for five years, and to prohibit the making of 
whiskey this winter season, and only allow a small 
brewing of beer and stout. If this were done you 
wiU have a vast quantity of grain for cattle, etc., 
feeding which wifi be aU wanted, and extra whiskey 
is not wanted. 


“ P-S. — This would aUow great numbers of men 
to work at munitions, etc.” 


The Chairman. — G entlemen, these are my senti- 
ments. 

221. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly said that that was not 
the first time such a proposal was made. In the 
autumn of 1845, when the potato crop had been dug 
and in the pits, it was found that there were little black 
spots on the potatoes, and there was an alarm in Octo- 
ber and.November. A meeting was held in November 
in Dublin, and attended by Daniel O’Connell, who pro- 
posed a resolution, which was carried, that brewing 
and distilling should be stopped. The resolution was 
not carried into effect, and the people died. 

222. The Chairman said that he was of opinion if 
the war was very long that the Government would 
be forced to take action on that line. He thought that 
the letter should be read for them, but he was not 
going to submit the question at all to the Committee. 
He was certain they would come to the proposal if the 
war went on. 

223. Mr. Field said he would like to bring under 
the notice of the Committee the following paragraph 
which appeared in an American paper : — 


‘‘"Washington, June 28th. 

“ The Department of Agriculture have acknow- 
ledged that more than one hundred thousand head 
of beef cattle have already been contracted for in 
me United States by Great Britain and France. 
These would be shipped to France, where the 
t 1 reach Government will drive them to various 
supply depots in the rere of the armies now on 
the frontier, and will slaughter them there as 
needed. It is impracticable to ship cattle from the 
Argentine to Europe for slaughter near the scenes 
of action, because of the length of the trip. 

+ 1 ,! 24 ' ^- e Ch *“ maji .-— arranged last night to take 
the question of transit first. I want to listen to the 
discussion rather than to take part in it. I am aware 
of the ordinary talk that is going on— that it takes 
more to carry a beast from Dublin to Cork than from 


Dublin to New York. I know all that— I know what is 
said, but I know also that the railways are not 
entirely very free agents. They are under very strict 
rules, and the Department has intervened repeatedly, 
and I think always with success. We obliged the Great 
Southern not long ago not to impose an increased rate 
by threatening to intervene as we had Parliamentary 
power to do. We have dealt with the cases that came 
before us more or less with success, but there are 
gentlemen here who hold very strong views — what are 
popularly called traders' views. I should like to hear 
them, because we have the advantage of having a 
representative of the Railway on our Committee — Mr. 
Bagwell. When all is said, I am not quite certain 
that anything can be done on recommendation within 
the Reference as to time. 

225. Mr.. Field. — We are in rather a very peculiar 
position with respect to railways at the present time 
for this reason— we are not in normal circumstances 
a ‘”, railways are practically commandeered by 
the Government, with the result that if you make 
any complaint so far as the business with which I am 
concerned is circumstanced, they tell you the Govern- 
ment want the lines free. The railways have a valid 
excuse m a great many cases, but the whole railway 
system in Ireland, in my opinion, does not come up to 
the requirements of the trade. Unless I am alto- 
gether misinformed, there is a preferential rate for im- 
ported goods and a high local rate, and in addition there 
are superior tacilities for exnorted goods, and, at the 
same time, the manufacturers in Ireland do not get 
the service they would get in any other country. I 
put it very strongly, and of course most of you will 
regard this well-considered opinion of mine as more 
or less a kind of heresy or a sort of commercial 
blasphemy when I say that I believe that if Ireland 
had never a railway she would be better off, because 
smce the railway regime came in, almost all our 
manufactures of almost every description have de- 
clined. All the small industries, such as tanneries, 
iron works, and the mills have declined. The com- 
merce of Ireland has, to a large extent, been wiped 
out. The railway system in Ireland is being used as 
the engine of destruction of native commerce, except 
for the exportation of cattle. I see gentlemen smiling, 
but I am absolutely wedded to that opinion. That 
does not apply, of course, to a place like Belfast, 
because. you are on the sea line, but take any unfor- 
tunate inland town that is dependent on a railway 
service, and that railway can either make or break 
that town and where there is no canal or water com- 
petition the railways charge what thev like, and do 
what they like. Of course, as the Vice-President 
pointed out to you, he has a certain amount of advisory 
power. J 

226. The Chairman. — No, no; the very opposite. 

227. Mr Field. — I think you have no mandatory 
power. It is in consequence of your advice that the 

ooo ™ he ™ would Put on the increased rate. 

228. The Chairman. — Let me tell you what our 
powers are. First of all, if any trader or body of 
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traders in the country think that the railway companies 
are doing a thing that they ought not to do, they can 
complain to the Department. If the Department thinks 
the traders have made a prima facie case against the 
company, we can send the matter to the Railway Com- 
missioners, and the whole cost of the proceedings 
comes from the State. That is more than an advisory 
power. 

229. Mr. Field. — Yes, but it is not a mandatory 
power all the same. Inducement by compulsion would 
be a very useful thing applied to the Railway Com- 
panies as regards loading banks and transit facilities. 
I think, however, that anything we can do here would 
be almost useless. What you want is nationalisation, 
because the Irish railways are under the thumb of the 
English railways. I believe the railways as at present 
operated are an impediment to native industry, espe- 
cially regarding manufactures. I am, of course, 
looked upon as a faddist, but time will vindicate me. 

230. The Chairman. — I have been thought a faddist 
myself. You have not made any suggestion as to 
what should be done within the terms of our Reference. 

231. Mr. Field. — My suggestion is that the railways 
ought to get into communication with the various 
traders in respect of the goods that they handle. I 
am not altogether a Plunkettite ; I don’t go so far as 
Sir Horace so far as co-operation is concerned, 
because I don’t think that co-operation ought to inter- 
fere with the traders, but I entirely agree with Sir 
Horace, where you have small bundles of sny kind 
of produce, an arrangement ought to be made by which 
they would be brought together and put into the one 
train. Co-operation in that respect would be useful. 
I desire co-operation more amongst the consigners 
than the receivers of the goods. I think, too, our 
cattle do not receive the amount of attention they 
ought to get from the railway companies. I think 
the cattle trains ought never to be shunted except when 
it is absolutely unavoidable, and there should be no 
delay. I think our live stock should be treated in 
the same way as America treats her live stock. There 
they run cattle trains, and won’t allow even the mail 
trains to interfere with them, and the railway people 
are obliged to water and feed the cattle. In this 
country railways sometimes deliver cattle dead and 
refuse compensation. This may be a very serious 
charge, but I am able to prove what T say. My sug- 
gestion is that there should be more co-operation 
between the customers of the railways and the rail- 
ways. The railways, being a monopoly, have the 
power to impose any terms they think fit on their 
customers. They are in a totally different position 
from any other business people in the world. We 
have no competitive lines in this country. You have 
only four or five great trunk lines, and within their 
sphere of influence — within the territory which they 
absolutely control — they can do anything they like, 
and, unless you have a competitive water route, the 
railways practically dictate terms. The railway in- 
fluence is an enormous thing. You could not drop a 
paper in the House of Commons but it would alight 
on the head of a railway man. You really cannot get 
at the railways. It is almost impossible. The only 
one cure is nationalisation. 

232. The Chairman. — I won’t hear you on nationali- 
sation. 

Mr. Field. — I would suggest more co-operation and 
a more friendly spirit between the railways and their 
customers. 

233. The Chairman said that over and over again 
complaints had been brought before him bv the Cattle 
Traders’ Association regarding the want of sidings for 
cattle on fair days and the want of trucks. Certainly, 
the cattle trade had been seriously injured and impeded 
by the railway companies in these matters. He had 
official knowledge of these things, and he had been in 
communication with the railway companies over and 
over again, and he was always treated by them with 
the greatest courtesy. There was a very great diffi- 
culty in the cattle trade in regard to the two matters 
he had mentioned — the want of sidings Rnd trucks — 
and he had taken the liberty of summoning the prin- 
cipal transit officers of the Department. Messrs. 
Prentice, and McNulty, and Mr. Sydney Smith, their 
marketing Inspector, to come before the Committee for 
the purpose of giving evidence.* 


234. Mr. O’Connor said that after all the com- 
plaints that were made, the conclusion those interested 
in the cattle trade came to a good many years ago 
was that the only way to solve the difficulty between 
the traders and the railways was that there should be 
a compulsory through rate from any place in Ireland 
to England; that there should be a minimum rate of 
speed, say, fifteen miles an hour ; and that the railways 
should be liable for any delay beyond that, and for all 
visible injury to cattle. They were also of opinion 
that if insurance were made compulsory it could be 
done at a low rate, and that it should apply on land 
or sea. 

235. Mr. Boyd said that on this question and at 
this crisis it was very fortunate for the Committee that 
they had Mr. Bagwell there, because they wanted to 
pull together in this matter. He would recommend 
the Committee to try and get the railway companies 
during this crisis to give the best terms to the local 
traders and producers. By working in that way they 
might arrive at some good understanding, but they 
could not recommend that the rate should be changed. 
None of the railway companies were making extra- 
ordinary profits. The Pig Committee had before them 
in the West of Ireland that there were delays in live 
stock that means a serious loss to the buyers. In the 
interest of the country they should try to get rid of 
these complaints. 

236. The Chairman. — I think there are legitimate 
and serious complaints about things being left undone 
that the railway companies ought to do. 

237. Mr. O’Connor said that he was a witness on 
behalf of the Irish Cattle Trade Association at the Rail- 
way Rates Conference, and pointed out the necessity for 
improved accommodation in the way of cattle banks. 
He made a model of a cattle bank, and produced it to 
the Committee. They had a case in Kildare where three 
cattle were killed by the Rosslare Express owing to 
the fact that the cattle bank was not protected from 
the railway line. They were obliged to go to law, and 
the County Court Judge found the Company guilty 
of negligence, and there was a verdict for the plaintiff. 
The ease was taken to the Assizes, and Judge Dodd 
affirmed the decision of the County Court Judge. Mr. 
Prentice, of the Department, very ably assisted them 
in calling the attention of the Railway Company to the 
unprotected state of the cattle bank time after time. 

238. Mr. Boland said that in his part of Kerry they 
had found by experience that there was a shortage of 
cattle trucks, and also a shortage of trucks to take the 
fish away. He would like to know if the railway com- 
panies were .willing to pool their resources in the way 
of trucks to meet shortages, or were they to have the 
railway companies each operating independently for 
themselves.' 

239. The Chairman said that complaints had arisen 
of the Great Southern with regard to the want of sid- 
ings, trucks, and injury to cattle. 

Mr. Field. — And the want of proper loading banks. 

240. Mr. Gill. — All the railway companies in Ire- 
land, practically without exception, have met the De- 
partment in all the negotiations we had with them in 
a satisfactory way within the limits of their restricted 
opportunities. Whenever it was possible they met us, 
on behalf of those for whom we were speaking, with 
consideration. Of course, the transit question is very 
vital in regard to our Inquiry, and the great point 
for us will be to fasten on the point which, within the 
next twelve months, will tend to increase facilities in 
regard to food production. I have no doubt Mr. Bag- 
well and Mr. McNulty will help us to get on to that 
part of tiie question. 

241. Mr. Field. — Are not all the railway companies 
in the three kingdoms pooled at the present time. They 
are all in partnership. 

242. The Chairman. — I know officially that impedi- 
ments are placed in the way of cattle traders. I am 
not blaming the railway companies unheard, but 
knowing what I do, I believe it would be for the 
benefit of the cattle trade, and strictly within our 
limits, if these impediments could be removed. I 
am not making any charge against the railway com- 
panies, except in so far as I have official knowledge. 


•See Oral Evidence, pages 1-10. 
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I should be very much surprised to hear that there 
had been any great improvement made by the railway 
company regarding the loading facilities” at Swiuford 
Railway Station — a matter which was brought under 
my notice years ago. I don't know whether Mr. Bag- 
well can speak for the whole companies or not, but 
inasmuch as I have a great deal to do with the Great 
Southern, it may be necessary that the Manager of 
that Company be heard. 

243. Mr. Montgomery said that if there were 
definite charges made against any railway eompanv on 
which they might take action, they should certainly 
hear a representative of that particular railway com- 
pany. It did not appear , to him that the case had 
arisen yet— -that there was a sufficient ease before 
them to prolong the proceedings of the Committee to 
examine the Manager of the Great Southern. He did 
not- think they had arrived at the time yet to invite a 
Railway Company to give evidence, and the Other- 
Companies might also want to be heard. 

244. Mr. Barrie. — As I understand the position, 
what we want is, how can we make the present rail- 
ways in Ireland a more efficient machine to serve the 
country during the period of the War. 

245. Sir Horace Plunkett said that Mr. Field had 
suggested that the producers ought to co-operate with 
the railway companies with a view to bulking and 
regularising consignments. No better result in regard 
to transit could come from that Committee than some 
agreement with the railways that, if the farmers did 
their part in bulking and regularising their consign- 
ments so that they could be carried more cheaply, that 
the railway companies would respond with lower rates. 
He looked at the matter naturally from his own 
special point of view, knowing that it would be an 
immense aid to him in persuading farmers to join 
together in marketing their produce if they knew they 
were getting better transit facilities: that and the 
cattle facilities seem to him to he the two main heads 
that came under the Reference as interpreted bv Mr. 
Barrie. 

246. Mr. Barrie. — I suppose Mr. Bagwell will re- 
serve his reply until the end of the debate. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I think with the Chairman's per- 
mission that would be the right thing to do. 

, 247. Mr. Boyd.— W ould it now be well if we knew 
from Mr. Bagwell if he was in a representative capacity 
to speak for the railways on this question. 

-48. The Chairman.— I did not understand that Mr. 
Bagwell represented all the railways. 

. \ Bot ?'— Tf Bagwell is in a position to speak 

til! f ! h '' a - TS - there ' TOuld be no necessity to ask- 
tor the other managers. 

'"'f 1 tliinlc.it nill be neees- 

sary to ask the other managers. I don’t agree that in 
murlrf to T the eattl e the railways did all that was re- 
quired. I am speaking officially. I have sent for the 
file in reference to the Swiuford case 


Bagwell.— My answer to Mr. Boyd’s 
com^tonf r ^ ard , s tbe general question, f am 

competent to speak for the Irish railways, but with 
regard to specific eases on other lines outside my own 
I f COuId be ^quainted with' them’ 

I am in touch with the railway world in Ireland and 

sLh° facto h be P erfec % eas ? for to ’bring 

fesI be " “ 

251. The Chairman— B y Wednesday next. 

Mr. Bagwell. — Yes, certainly, in the case of rail 
buf i C n °T meS ha 7 ng .t heir headquarters in Dublin, 
. in 1116 case of railways that have their head- 
er™!! \ ^ 1 V ° S i V™?' H ' vould not be so easv 
ffi whieh IhJ h th A eSe Vari0US P° ints in the or( ier 

Field> riBU Cih. the 

questa, of the raiWs being eomm.adeered "by the 

by Government work, I wish to iy that that ^ Cupied 


complaint, and to be able to give practically as good 
facilities now as at any other time. Whether that 
will continue is another matter, as there may be diffi 
culty in obtaining coal. There is then the question of 
superior facilities for export trade. No doubt, cases 
can be found of the local rates being higher than the 
through rate. That is a very old question, and it is 

really subject to the ordinary commercial rules you 

get a reduction in taking a quantity. It is a good 
deal that. The question of competition then, to a cer- 
tain extent, enters into it — that is to say, sometimes 
a railway company conveys a certain article, or set of 
articles, at a lower rate than it will agree to convey 
other articles, perhaps similar articles, under similar 
circumstances. I think that is quite defensible, be- 
cause, after all, it would not be expected of a man 
who sells, say, groceries, to reduce all his profits to 
the level of the article that he sells at the lowest profit, 
so there will always be inequalities in rates. Broadly 
speaking, the rates are regulated by what the traffic 
will reasonably bear, and if the traffic continues to flow 
it is a proof that it can bear those rates. As regards 
the question of commerce in Ireland being wiped out 
by the railways, I don’t think I will enter into that 
because naturally we have rather different views on 
that subject. Mr. Field says that the Irish railways 
are under the thumbs of the English railways I can 
assure him that is not accurate. We do our business 
m our own way, and have a separate clearing-house, 
and m very many cases act independently. There 
must be some communication, as there are through 
rates, but still we do act independently of the English 
companies, and there will be a great many cases in 
which rates for the same articles under similar cir- 
cumstances are cheaper in Ireland than in England. 
Ine suggestion is made that railways should get into 
closer communication with the various traders they 
serve. Of course, I take it that Mr. Field, holding the 
views he does, is the recipient of a great many com- 
plaints from people. Of course, he does not get com- 
munications from those who are satisfied with the 
railways, and for the one man who is displeased there 
are a good many who are perfectly satisfied, I think, 
only they don t all take the trouble to write letters. I 
nave some such letters in my possession, however. 

Mr. Field.— Can you give us a few of their letters? 
251a. Mr. Bagwell— Certainly I can. For vour 
private view, I think I shall be able to show vou soma. 
As regards getting in touch with the traders, I am 
forced to speak for one railway to a large extent, but, 
broadly speaking, what I say will be applicable to other 
railways as well. I produce a pamphlet issued by mv 
Company (the Great Northern Railway) entitled, 
Bates for the Conveyance of Agricultural. Farm 
and Dairy Produce by Passenger and Goods Trains.” 
there is m it a lot of information regarding rates and 
conditions as regards one particular branch— the mar- 
keting of produce. We have an arrangement for their 
conveyance to towns in small consignments in boxes 
i P as f en " er t ra i QS - The articles sent in this way in- 
clude butter, eggs, cheese, flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
mushrooms, fresh meat, dead poultry, and dead rab- 
bits. More than 85,000 of such boxes were carried 
last year and the value of the contents of these boxes 
sent to Dublin averaged about 15/- per cwt. : the 
average distance which they were conveyed was about 
,,P? i eS| , and the rate 5d. per box, including delivery 
withm the urban area. The entire cost of transit, 
including railway conveyance and delivery, is only 2* 
per cent, of the total value, and that is a very low rate! 
The pamphlet I have referred to has been in existence 
for some years, and we have also advertisements at our 
stations, and have made every effort to get into touch 
with the owners of this particular class of goods, 
that ^ Field. — Have the other railways adopted 

Mr. Bagwell. — I cannot say if they have issued 
their rates m pamphlet form, but there are various 
rates included in their Time Tables. The next point 
Cattle don t S et the attention they should, and 
that the cattle trains ought not to be 'shunted, and 
perhaps I may take, at the same time, the question of 
bank accommodation, as that comes under the same 
Head. Of course, this is a very big question. T can 
only speak for the transit of cattle as far as I am 
acquainted with it, and that covers a considerable part 
of Ireland. Nearly all this cattle business is con- 
ducted by special train arrangements, and, of course. 
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it is the only way that the thing could be done. Special 
train arrangements are not so easy to work as the 
regular every-day service, so there is more likelihood 
of delay in the case of special trains than of others. To 
take it all round, I should have thought that the speed 
with which cattle were conveyed from the fairs to the 
ports was really very fast when you consider how many 
things have to be contended with. In the district in 
which my railway serves we entrain cattle long dis- 
tances from the ports, and they are all practically 
shipped the same night, and if there is delay it is due 
to portal restrictions. I don’t say I disagree with these 
restrictions, because I consider, on the whole, the 
way in which cattle are detained and rested and fed is 
a very great improvement, and in the interest of the 
trade itself as compared with what was going on be- 
fore. There was a great deal of rushing of cattle 
before these regulations came into force. 

Mr. Field. — I agree. 

253. Mr. Bagwell. — There is none of that now. As 
to the loading banks, of course that is a question which, 
I suppose, may be looked upon as a pretty vexed one, 
because everyone would like to see the particular bank 
at which they load their cattle equipped in. the way of 
the very best bank. That would be very nice, but the 
question of money comes in. There are a large number 
of stations at which cattle are entrained, and the num- 
bers entrained at some stations are small, and the fairs 
are not held frequently. It is hardly fair to call upon 
us to fit up all the stations in the elaborate and ex- 
pensive manner in which the largest stations dealing 
with greater numbers of cattle are equipped. My 
Company spent thousands of pounds in Belfast for a 
new cattle station, which was the result of prolonged 
negotiations between the Department and the Com- 


The Chairman. — That station is the best in Ireland. 

Mr. Bagwell. — It is the best in the British Isles. 
It is, of course, a very different thing when you have 
a small station where there are only five or six fairs in 
the year. I think it is only reasonable, under such 
circumstances, that traders should put up with very 
much less accommodation than they would have in 
larger places where the fairs were bigger and more 
frequent. Of course, I cannot deal with the cattle that 
were killed by the Express train, because I know 
nothing about it. 

254. Mr. O’Connor said that that accident could 
have been avoided if, instead of the bank being open 
to the line, there were a series of gates as in the 
English cattle banks. 

Mr. Bagwell. — That is not provided on all English 
railways. 

Mr. ' Field. — It is more general in England than in 
Ireland. 

255. The Chairman. — The Committee will be sur- 
prised when I read for them extracts from the file in 
reference to the Swinford complaint. 

256. Mr. Bagwell, continuing, gave statistics 
showing the prices paid for cattle sent from stations 
on his line (Navan, Kells, and Enniskillen! to cities in 
Great Britain in June, 1914, and said they averaged 


j 618 10s. Od. for fat stock. 

257. Mr. O’Connor said that that would be a proper 
average. 

258. Mr. Bagwell.— In June, 1915, that average 
had risen to £25 15s. Od. or an increase of 39} per 
cent. As regards the transit rate from these three 
places (Navan, Kells, and Enniskillen) to Glasgow and 
Manchester, it is 16/6 and 18/6 per head. That is 
the through rate. The proportion borne by the transit 
charges to the market price was 4} and 5 per cent, in 
June last year, which has fallen to 3} to 34 per cent, 
this year owing to the increased price. I think that 
is a low proportion to the market prices. 

259. Mr. Field. — You don’t include the insurance, 
which means an enormous increase. 

Mr. Bagwell. — No. 

260. Mr. Field. — That is very material to the transit 
charge. 

Mr. Bagwell. — It is a thing that cannot be helped. 
The submarines are the cause of that increase. 


261. Mr. Boyd.— How much is the rate raised? 

Mr. Bagwell. — It is not raised at all . though the 

price of beef has risen from £18 10s. to £25 15s. 

262. Mr. O’Connor. — Speak of the year before, when 
they were £5 less, and take an average over five years. 


Everyone knows they are increased owing to the War. 
That would not constitute any heavier weight for the 
railway people to carry. 

Mr. Bagwell. — Not a bit; we are under no grievance 
whatever. I don’t wish you to understand that I have 
any grievance, but I mean to say, whereas the price 
of cattle is very much higher, our charges are not 
altered in any way. 

263 Mr. Boyd. — How do your charges compare with 
your maximum rate for cattle. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I should have notice of that ques- 
tion. 

264. Mr. Field. — I think the maximum rates are 
charged. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I cannot tell you, there are so many 
rates. Then there is the question of railways being a 
monopoly. In a great many cases we are very far from 
being a monopoly. I can tell you that one-third of the 
rates on my railway are influenced by water competi- 
tion. That struck me as very remarkable when I first 
learned of it. The railway goes from one port to 
another, and, of course, there is the sea all the way 
round. Also there is a considerable quantity of eanal 
competition, and another thing that is increasing is 
motor lorries. That railways are a monopoly in all 
branches of their business, I venture to dispute. Then 
there is the question of their being no competitive 
lines. I can assure Mr. Field that our railway com- 
petes very strongly with other railways in respect to 
certain traffic. We run in competition with the Mid- 
land, which is our principal competitor, but we are in 
competition with other railways, too. Mr. Field has 
said he is in favour of co-operation and a more friendly 
spirit between the railways and their customers. There 
is nothing I would like to see more, but after all you 
cannot avoid disputes in business in all eases. I think 
these are all the questions that I made a note of. 

265. Mr. Field. — Can you tell us anything about the 
minimum speed and the rate of insurance. 

Mr. Bagwell. — Mr. O’Connor's proposal was in 
respect of cattle that eve-y beast should be insured — 
that is to say, that the railway companies should carry 
at the company’s risk in all cases. 

266. Mr. O’Connor. — Yes, and include the sea 
journey. We have an insurance rate which gives it 
to us at 4/2 per cent., and they are insured against 
death and visible injury from any place in Ireland to 
any place in England or Scotland. I brought tables 
and figures to prove that the Insurance Company made 
a large profit out of our trade. This insurance, if 
made compulsory, could be done at such a low price 
that it would be a hardship to nobody. Then the com- 
panies should be responsible also for delays outside a 
minimum rate of speed, say, 15 miles an hour. The 
delays in Westmeath Fairs have been awful. I know a 
ease where cattle took 17 hours to come from Athy 
to Dublin by train. 

267. Mr. Barrie said that the question of compul- 
sory insurance was a most valuable suggestion. He 
believed that a very small addition to owner’s risk 
would get over that matter. With regard to the cattle 
trade in the North of Ireland, be did not think they had 
yet got what they had in the English railways — spring 
buffers. 

268. Mr. Bagwell. — I think so. I don’t think 
there are any dead buffers in Ireland. It happens to be 
one of the things in which Ireland was ahead of 
England. 

Mr. Barrie. — P erhaps I am using the wrong term. 

269. Mr. Bagwell. — I think you mean screw 
couplings, and if you had to use screw couplings on 
cattle trains always I don't deny that it would lead to 
an easier journey, but you would lose a lot of time at 
the despatching station. 

270. Sir Horace Plcxkett said he would like to ask 
Mr. Field how far the bruising of cattle occurred in 
trains and ships respectively. 

Mr. Field. — I have been looking into this matter. 
The transit is very much improved, many blame the 
railways and not the ships altogether. They say it doe= 
not take place so much on the ships. The bruising 
occurs by the beating of the cattle at the fairs in the 
first instance, and in the next place in getting them 
into the trains where there are no V-guides. I think 
the Northern Railway carries the cattle better than 
any other railway in Ireland. 
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271. Mr. Barbie.— W hat we have to ascertain in 
regard to the railways in connection with our inquiry 
is, how can we make the present railways in Ireland 
a more efficient machine to serve the country duriu" 
the period of the War. On that strictly limited issue” 
we want first of all to suggest to the railway companies 
to consider if it is not possible to make a better use 
of the present rolling stock. I will give a concrete 
illustration of what I am thinking about. We have a 
little railway in the North of Ireland— the Northern 
Counties — that we think is a model railway, but even 
there we have had, with a steadily growing traffic, 
a chronic scarcity of wagons and numerous complaints 
from traders. Finally, at the Coleraine Harbour Board 
the question was discussed publicly. The Railway 
Agent was consulted, and we discussed the whole 
matter. He asked if we had any suggestion to offer 
to the railway, and we said that we were satisfied that 
at present the rolling stock, if more tboroughlv looked 
after, was sufficient for all the needs of the line. The 
Manager proposed that he should put two district over- 
seers into two districts, and give them large powers to 
allocate the rolling stock. That suggestion was 
approved, and the trouble largely ceased. The result 
has been that we have run through an exceptionally 
busy time, and we had our trade conducted without fric- 
tion or complaint. Another matter is, that a good deal 
of pin-pricking goes on in reference to charges made 
for demurrage on small traders, and it causes con- 
siderable friction, and I don’t think the revenue secured 
by the railway company compensates for that friction. 

I would suggest that the average time that the wagon 
after its arrival is used by the trader should be the 
measure of the demurrage, and give him credit for 
the number of wagons that he clears on the day of 
their arrival. I am not making any attacks on rail- 
ways, but we do realise that the spirit of recent 
development is to make the railways of Great Britain 
and Ireland one huge monopoly, and to do away with 
competition. He mentioned places in the North of 
Ireland where competition had ceased. To his mind, 
there was one great defect from the traders’ point of 
view m the Railway and Canal Traffic Act— the clause 
that gave the railway company the power to reduce 
the rates to meet water competition. He said that 
that power had been misused by the railwav eompanv. 
Another thing that was needed was. instead of the 
present Railway Commissioners, a cheap and easv 
court to which the traders could bring legitimate 
grievances. The Derry Harbour Commissioners had 
a grievance a few years ago, and it cost them £5,000 
to bring it before the Railwav Commiss : oners. 

bS U&r 1 * tie E " blio Port and D< » ks 

272. Mr. Babbie.— I t is out of date, that sort of 
“ ln ?' * thmk that all 'railway companies must 

consider that we must have as easy a Court of Appeal 
as regards railway rates as we have in regard to other 
matters. One thing stands to the credit of the rail- 
way companies, and we should give expression to it 
to-day— that, while labour has increased, while coal 
must have enormously increased, there has been no 
attempt by any of the Irish railways to raise their 
™ e v,' a ,? rjS3lbl - v . one emanation is that they have 
reached the maximum in some cases, but in many cases 
£ ™ n0t ’ ° n the whole > ™ have little 

in Ka 8t 1D connectlon ^th our railwav svstem 


that a life has been already lost owing to the 
inadequate loading arrangements at this station 
Ilie whole thing has now reached the dimensions 
ol a public scandal, and emphatic protests have 
been made against the existing arrangement by mem- 
bers of the Irish Pig Dealers’ Association. W e have 
to point out, for the information of the Railwav 
Company, that the Swinford Pig Fair is one of the 
very largest m the West of Ireland, while the loading 
accommodation is not at all as ample as that pro 
vided by some other stations on the line. 1 

“£ hi ® Cou " oi ?> representing the greater portion 
of the guaranteeing area in respect of the line we 
again appeal to the Company to remedy the bar- 
barous state of affairs to which we have drawn 
attention, and to have sufficient accommodation 
provided without further delay. 

copies of this resolution be sent to the 
IWrl &0 f utber ' 1 and We stern Railway Companv, the 
'*» Dm “' W-* Mr 8 

274. We sent Mr. Reeves, an Inspector of Rip Tip 
carried out in a humane manner. A large uumliPr 

-as ™ tote 4 *? 

casses are l* - ar § e P ro P ortion . of the ear- 

consequently caused S' 'Se' 'lr“b pig’ toStri™ThJ 

“alfl drv ISlf f dr “ i “e e ' “■» 

endorsed that opinion ’ Therp Atto ™ey-GeneraI 

275. Mr. Field. Was there anythin,; done since. 

The Cmimtilt.—No, and that is twelve months ago. 

way 1 50rt 01 


Chairman- .—I will now direct your atten- 
hon to this case at Swinford to which I have re- 
ferred. So far as cattle is concerned. Swinford is not 
Here'S thl age ' i 2 iS a % cattle district. 

5 ti* h r . esob5tlon P fl ssed by the Swinford Board 
of Guardians in December. 1910 : 

fi„',‘„ E -?° I J ed ~ T ?“* the Swinfoi-d Rural Bistriot 
Conned desire to agam draw the attention of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Companv to 
ft. Mali, inadequate loading facilities provided at 
On recent fair days 
more fhan half the pigs had to ho loaded away from 
the loading bank, the people having to get out m 
the railway track and to load pigs by taking them up 
m their rams— an arrangement which is not only ex- 
tremely discreditable to those who are resDoheiM. 
lor rt, but fraught, with very great £ng»T ft| 
public. It in obvious that, under such eironm- 
stances, accidents cannot be avoided, and it'is a faSt 


mitted My recollection is that they ad- 

great assistance to the cattle trade ii lL vU * 1 

f * ™ ftblTeietS ht’Ta'C 1 
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not unloaded. It went through, but it had got to come 
back to the company that owned it. Wagons were 
not held in common by the companies. If there were 
a very great emergency in the country, which meant 
that the traffic on a particular part of the Irish railways 
was a great deal heavier than usual, an arrangement, 
no doubt, would be made as a mere matter of business 
to lend that particular railway wagons belonging to 
another company, but that state of affairs did not 
exist at the present time. He thought that the Great. 
Southern, owing to the fact that th‘; great majority 
of the military stations were ou their line, had more 
of that kind of business to deal with. 

278. Mr. Boland. — I mean pooling to utilise trucks. 

Mr. Bagwell. — That would be done if the necessity- 

279. Mr. O’Neill. — D oes that custom obtain in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Bagwell. — I t does, and it does not. 

280. Mr. Boland. — I t does seem to me that an 
umergency might arise in which there would be con- 
gestion in one district, and it might be extremely 
valuable, if the railway companies were able, at a 
moment’s notice, to facilitate the passage of trucks. 

Mr. Bagwell. — Of course, that would be done. 

Mr. Montgomery. — I understood from the letter you 
read from the Law Officers that a prosecution would 
not apply, but that the case could be brought before 
the Railway Commissioners. 

The Chairman. — I did not ask the Railway Commis- 
sioners to intervene, because everybody knows if you 
bring yourselves before the Railway Commissioners it 
means thousands of pounds. 

The Chairman. — With regard to the Thurles ease, it 
is one of the worst eases I have ever heard of. 

Mr. Barrie. — B oth cases concern the same railway 
company. 

The Chairman. — Yes. I have already arranged that 
our Inspector should come here on Wednesday. 

Mr. Montgomery. — It occurs to me that if the state- 
ment you have made now is going into print, and is to 
be published in any form, we are bound to hear the 
Company; otherwise I think we ought to take your 
statement as an illustration of what you tell us is 
going on, and no one will be any the worse. 

Mr. O’Connor. — I wish to bear testimony to the De- 
partment’s interest in the live stock traffic on the Great 
Southern, and the special attention given by their In- 
spector, Mr. Reeves. 

281. Mr. Bagwell. — Certain cases of neglect of 
duty by railway companies have been mentioned. I 
rather gather from the general tenor of your remarks 
that you think these are typical of the general conduct 
of their business by Irish railways. 

The Chairman. — No, I don’t say that. 

282. Mr. Bagwell. — If you take evidence as to bad 
oases he knows, of failure on the part of railway com- 
panies to adequately discharge their obligations, you 
will have to hear what other railway concerns have got 
to say. 

283. Mr. Gill. — I think that should be deter- 
mined by the question whether there is anything to go 
before the Committee that would be hurtful to the 
railway companies, but if this discussion is going to 
lead to some representation which the railway com- 
panies can comply with to help the increase of food 
production during the next twelve months, then I 
don’t think there would be any occasion to have 
officials appointed by the railway companies to give evi- 
dence. You cannot start the railway question without 
starting what may become quite interminable, and 
once you attempt to have evidence from the railway 
companies we will be away from the terms of reference. 
We are here as a War Emergency Committee to see 
how, within the shortest space of time, we can do 
something to increase the food production of 1916. I 
have been wondering what we could get from the rail- 
way companies and other carrying companies that 
could help us, and what I would like to put to them 
is that they should think what exactly are the way's in 

♦See. pp. 8-10. 


which they can help us to give a push forward to the 
problem of food. I don’t think the question raised is 
at ail relevant here unless it be in some form such as 
the form in which the minimum price comes in — in 
some form in which you would provide an encourage- 
ment to the food producers to do more than they do. 
In that way the rate question might come in, and 
the suggestion might be made that the Government 
should give a bonus to the railway companies to lower 
their rates to facilitate the farmers in producing more 
food. 

284. The Chairman. — I have already said I am going 
to submit Mr. Sydney Smith,* who is our market- 
ing agent in England, before we come to any 
filial decision, and perhaps, Mr. Prenticef would be able 
to give us assistance also; but the net point to which 
I have confined myself is the question of whether or 
not the present railway arrangements for the transit 
of cattle from the stations to the ports in Ireland are 
not of such a character as to impede the cattle trade 
instead of promoting it. That is the net question I 
have raised. Other questions have been raised, some 
of which are outside the Reference. I hope no one 
thinks, least of all Mr. Bagwell, that I am attacking 
the railway companies. I am referring to complaints 
which I have been forced to consider in the Depart- 
ment. All I have suggested to the Committee to-day 
is that we should hear Mr. Sydney Smith, and if, after 
his evidence, any member thinks it necessary to send 
for anyone else to be examined, I am entirely agreeable, 
because I am clearly of opinion that a railway oempany 
should not be attacked, as it were, without having the 
right to come and answer that attack. That is where I 
stand, and I am not discussing railway rates or any- 
thing else, but I am persuaded that we should get 
facilities for the cattle trade if our report makes good 
that that trade is impeded by railway companies whose 
duty it is to promote it. That is where I stand. The 
attack in this case on the railway company is on the 
files in the Department. 

285. Mr. Bagwell. — If the Committee contemplate 
animadverting on the Irish railways as a whole. I 
suggest that the Committee should hear everyone con- 
cerned. which would be a very big thing, because I 
am not prepared to answer all questions. 

286. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — As I understand the 
matter, we can arrive at what we aim at without any 
animadversion on the railway companies whatever. \Yc- 
are dealing with an emergency, and we want to im- 
prove the food supply. Without making any animad- 
version, we should consider whether, with the assistance 
of Mr. Bagwell and the goodwill of the railway com- 
panies, we might not make suggestions for certain 
changes and certain improvements, and leave out the 
moot question, whether in the past things were wrong 
or not. Mr. Barrie made a suggestion which, I think, 
is very valuable. I don’t think the railways them- 
selves would deny that at large country fairs occasion- 
ally they are short, but I don’t think we, as a 
Committee, need pass any censure ou them, but we 
might try to make provision that that would not occur 
during the War. Mr. Barrie told us bow they regu- 
lated matters in the Northern Counties line, and how 
wagons were properly utilised and applied. We might 
be able to get the railway companies to do something 
with regard to what Mr Barrie has suggested. 

287. Mr. Bagwell. — As being the only railway rep- 
resentative present, I would like to assure the Com- 
mittee that I don’t object to any criticism; but I do 
think that, if the Committee are going to deal with 
certain specific complaints dealing with the worse 
eases, that they should hear these railway companies 
in their own defence. I think that is quite right. I 
will not deny for a moment that, on many railways, 
and indeed on every railway, there are times when the 
supply is not adequate, and times when traffic is sub- 
ject to delay, but the whole question is one of even- 
ness of flow. The wagons do carry the traffic in the 
long run, but it might not be so promptly carried as it 
ought to be. Things cannot be done always to every- 
one's satisfaction. It is the railway’s interest to get the 
traffic away as soon as possible, but it is very difficult 
to meet all cases. The point has been raised that in 
time of war there should be ample supplies of wagons to' 
carry food. Railway shops have been called upon to-ilv 

f See pp. 1-8. - 
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government work. Representations have been sent to 
us as to how many of our men can do munition work. 
I think it is obvious that, if the railway companies 
were called upon by the supreme authority to do 
Government, work, that they ought to do that work 
instead of constructing wagons, no matter how badly 
they are wanted. One big railway company in this 
country has deferred the construction of a large 
number of wagons solely on that account. 

288. Sir Horace Plunkett. — If the railway com- 
panies feel that these specific questions taken alone 
give the. public an unfair view of their general con- 
duct on the matter of transit, I think we are bound to 
allow them to show what they are trying to d<> to 
serve the public. 

280. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — The question will arise 
liow far these eases will be published. 

290. The Chairman. — I think it is possible that the 
publication of the evidence will be called for. 

291. Mr. Gill. — Our report will not resolve itself 
into a condemnation of what the railway companies 
did in the past, but may contain suggestions as to what 
they might do during the War in connection with food 
production. If we heard our Inspectors we might not 
require further evidence. 

This closed the discussion on transit, and the Com- 
mitter. adjourned for luncheon. 


On resuming after luncheon, 

292. The Chairman said : — We will now proceed to 
discuss the labour problem. 


any scheme that would be applicable even to one- 
county, much less to the thirty-two counties of Ire- 
land, and for that reason I would not be in favour of 
giving a very prominent place in the Report to any 
reference to tlie labour problem. 1 am quite satisfied 
that you proDubiv will have, from County Committees 
in other counties than my own, references to this 
question, and I daresay that it is impossible for us u> 
carry out increased cultivation or tillage unless some 
guarantee is given that labourers will be available for 
the purpose. That idea prevails a good deal throughout 
the country, and I am confronted constantly with tin 
statement. " It is impossible for us to carry on tillage, 
because there are no labourers in tlie district. I am 
honestly convinced that, where there is no labour in a 
district, it is not due exclusively to the labourer, but 
a good deal of the responsibility rests with the em- 
ployers themselves. Where labour is not continuous, 
there the labourer will not continue to live. He cannot 
support his family if he is only to be employed on days 
the sun is shining, and to remain at home in an empty, 
fireless cottage on a rainy day. A great many people 
seem to think that the labourer is a person who ought 
to be always at their beck and call on the particular 
day and hour at which they happen to need his ser- 
vices. and they never think that the man hus to pro- 
vide for Iris wife and family during the. frost and snow , 
when it is inconvenient to employ him as well as in 
the sunshine of summer. In the districts and counties 
where agriculture has been persistently followed, ther e 
the labourer and his family have continued to live, and 
there labour is available. There is the further ques- 
tion that it is not alone the employment of the man 
himself and his wife, but it is also the question of the 
employment of Iris children. Tt is an enormous nd- 


Mr. Gill. — P erhaps Mr. O'Neill would give us his 

293. Mr. O'Neill. — I really think this is a matter 
that requires to be dealt with in a very delicate fashion, 
because the conditions obtaining in different districts 
are essentially different, and the needs of one place 
are so different from those of another, that any attempt 
to generalise would probably he a failure. I happen 
to have resided in a district where there was acute 
labour trouble within the last couple of years, and I 
am glad to say that matters have subsided, and that 
the relations between the employers and the employed 
are now better than one could have hoped for at the 
time these troubles were acute. But one is always 
guided by experience, and having once seen how easy 
it is to induce these people to follow the lead of a man 
who may have objects other than the advancement of 
the labour interest in view, and how difficult it is to 
get labourers to understand that there may be some- 
thing ulterior underneath the specious arguments that 
are put forward by labour leaders, one is always afraid 
that the advent of a designing individual into a 
neighbourhood may at any time and at very short 
notice disturb tlie relations between farmer and 
labourer. I do think, therefore, that a Committee of 
this kind should be very slow to deal with this ques- 
tion in a general fashion, because circumstances are so 
different, as I have stated, in different localities, and 
the needs of each locality also are so different, and 
where relations at the present time are fairly amicable, 
and where there is no grave cause of complaint as to 
scarcity of labour, I think that any interference on the 
part of outsiders would be distinctly ill-advised, and 
would not tend to induce employers ‘of labour to look 
with favour on proposals that would seem to dictate to 
them what to do in the control and management of their 
own business. So far as Dublin is concerned I do not 
think there is any reason to say that the labour ques- 
tion is a serious factor with regard to the question of 
cultivation, or the extension of cultivation. If the 
farmers thought it wise to extend their tillage, there 
is nothing in the labour problem to forbid them doing 
sa course, they are always apprehensive that tlie 
conditions prevailing to-day may not continue for 
a, ??“ e /.J ia! 7? 8t » and that they may be face, to face 
with difficulties three months lienee which it is im- 
possible for them to foresee at the present time; but at 
the same time I think it is wise that this Committee 
should leave each dmtrict to look after its own' interest, 
fhio r d ° n ?A thmk * hat . an ^ advice or assistance that 
this Committee could give them in the Report would 
be m the slightest degree helpful to them, because it 


■would be impossible to embrace i 


a general report 


vantage to a rural labourer to have the earnings of 
liis children accumulating at this time to provide them 
with clothes in the winter. It is because of the dif- 
ference of the systems and relations prevailing in the 
different districts that I think it is impossible for any 
central authority to dogmatise on this particular ques- 
tion, and each locality must work out its own salva- 
tion, and make the best provision it can for dealing 
with the labour problem. Some people will say. “If 
we embark on tillage and break up our land, which is 
at present fairly productive owing to the good price 
of cattle, what guarantee have we that wo will have 
the labour to husband and store our produce.” That, 
of course, is a difficulty that exists in those districts 
where the labour has been driven out. I use. the 
expression “ driven out ” advisedly, because it has 
been driven out by the scarcity of employment and 
its want of continuity. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to say any more. I have endeavoured to point 
out the way this question presents itself to me. 

294. The Chairman. — When you refer to children, 
what age would they work from? 

Mr. O’Neill. — From ten years, gathering potatoes. 

295. The Chairman.— You have given your opinion, 
Mr. O'Neill, of the County of Dublin, and said that 
labour, as a rule, can be bad for agricultural purposes. 
Would the contiguity to the city have any effect on 
the conditions in the county? 

Mr. O’Neill.— -Tlie migration of labour from the 
county to the city lias been considerably arrested by 
the granting of cottages and plots to the labourers. 
That has been a great factor in providing labour in 
tillage districts. These labourers get the help of 
horses from their employers to work their plots, and 
to cart manure and produce, and some of them I have 
known to make as much as £10 out of their garden 
plots. That is a very considerable factor in arresting 
the migration of agricultural labourers to the city to 
take up work, for which they would get a larger 
weekly wage, which, however, 'would be absorbed in 
the. payment of house rent, and in the increased cost 
which they would he put to to provide firing and othpr 
necessaries, many of which are procurable in the 
country at a cheaper rate, and some for nothing at all. 

296. The Chairman. — In the harvest time, for 
example, if you required more labour, would you get 
anv assistance, from the city? 

Mr. O’Neill. — No, and the city labourer is prac- 
tically useless for farm purposes. I would . say • that 
the tendency of the agricultural labourer to leave farm 
life and go into the city has been considerably arrested 
owing to the cause I have mentioned. I believe there 
could be a very considerable increase in food produc- 
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tion without any material increase in the cost of 
labour. 

2517. Mr. Field said that his experience was that 
e.ity labourers did not like to go to the country at all. 
The fact that the agricultural labourers had obtained 
cottages and plots of land was a great means of holding 
them in the rural districts, but it was very difficult 
to get men to go from a city or town into the country 
to work. 

298. Mr. 0 'Neilt.. — There has been a good deal of 
complaint, made from time to time about the quality 
of the labour. People say labourers are less indus- 
trious and not so well inclined to work as they used 
to be. I do not quite share that view. I believe that 
they are as well inclined to work and as industrious 
now as ever. There is one change that has taken 
place — within the last ten or fifteen years the labourers 
desire more recreation than they did previously, and 
I don't blame them for it. They go to some place of 
amusement on Sunday or Saturday night. I think 
they arc entitled to some leisure, and the farmer 
doesn't object to give them a day off now and then. 
The relations between the farmer and the labourer are 
of a very friendly character:, and the men take as much 
interest in their work, and are as industrious as ever 
they were, and so long as you find that spirit pre- 
vailing between the labourer and the farmer, you will 
be likely to have the best results for the country and 
for agriculture generally. 

299. The. Chairman. — What is the rate of wages in 
County Dublin? 

Mr. O’Neill. — From 15/- to 18/- for ordinary men, 
and the carters or horsemen would probably be worth 
on an average from 22/- to 24'- Where the labourers 
live in the employer’s cottage they have a free house, 
a garden, coni, and milk very often. 

300. Mr. Gill. — Those would be in addition to the 
wages you have mentioned? 

301. Mr. O’Neit.l. — Some of them would be over 
and above, and some of them counted in the wages. 
Thev get other perquisites going to town. There 
was’ n man working for me last week driving horses, 
and his wages would be about 27/- or 28/-. 

302. Mr. Gill.— Do I take it your view, Mr. 
O’Neill, is that the Committee should not, in their 
Report, make anv special reference to labour as one 
of the factors in the question of food production— that 
they should give the go-by to it. 

303. Mr. O’Neill.— I f the Committee felt that they 
were in a position to suggest any means to people 
who might be less favourably circumstanced in regard 
to labour than we are in Dublin Comity— a means 
whereby their difficulties would he lessened— that 
would be an extremely helpful suggestion to make, but 
I don’t see how the Committee can do that, in view 
of the demand there is for men for Imperial purposes 
at the present time. 

304 Mr Gill.— W e have to consider how far the 
agricultural produce of the country is susceptible of 
being increased, and you cannot answer this question 
fully without knowing how much available labour 
there is. I think you were saying also a little while 
a c 0 that you believed a very considerable amount ot 
increased production could be brought about without 
an increase in the existing labour. . . 

Mr. 0 ’Neill. — W ithout any material increase in tne 
existing labour. 

305. Mr. Gill.— W ill you explain that, because it is 
very important. 

Mr O’Neill. — Where, a farm is worked exclusively 
bv paid labour,’ I do think that if the owner of the 
farm was desirous of developing tillage or increasing 
it, it would be quite possible for him to do that to an 
appreciable extent without materially increasing his 
labour bill. 

306. Mr. Gill. — W ould not the same apply to a 
small farmer who was working with his own family. 

Mr. O’Neill.— Y es, to a larger extent even with 
him, but even where paid labour was the only labour 
available, it would be competent for the farmer ener- 
getic enough, and having sufficient capital to provide 
himself With machinery and the other equipment neces- 
sary. to increase his tillage without making any serious 
increase of his labour bill. 

807. Mr. Gill.— If we were satisfied that is so, it 


would be most important for us to point it out. They 
would want more manure, seeds and capital : how far 
would the providing of these things take the place or 
labour. 

Mr. O’Neill. — I think the farmer is in a better 
position to provide capital at the present time than 
for a long time past. 

308. Mr. Boyd said that in trebling the corn crop 
there were three factors — the first was the land : they 
had that — the next was the manure : they had that if 
they kept it — and the third was labour. The corn 
crops were the most easily tilled of all crops. In the 
North of Ireland, if a man was short at the harvest, 
he could get a soldier to assist him at 4/- a day. Now. 
if they could have assistance for harvesting the crops, 
the only difficulty would be ploughs. Motor ploughs 
were being put on the market. He thought these 
motor ploughs cost about £150. 

Mr. O’Neill. — £ 200 each. 

309. Sir Horace Pi-cnkett. — There is one selling 
at £175, and one at £225 — one a ten horse power and 
the. other twenty. The one that I was working 
ploughed about 24 acres of average ground a day. 

Mr. Field. — I should have hoped that it would have 
done more than that. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. — I am talking of the smaller 
of these ploughs on the market. 

310. Mr. Boyd thought that they should recom- 
mend the Government to spend £100.000 on motor 
ploughs, which could be given to the farmers at re- 
munerative prices. They had plenty of land, plenty 
of manure if they kent it in the country, and if they 
could get the ploughs the only thing they had to do 
was the harvest. 

811. Mr. O’Neill said that there was another ele- 
ment to consider at the present time, and that was 
the price of beef. The land was producing so much 
more in pasture for the past year or so than it over- 
bad produced before that they would have great diffi- 
culty in getting people to break up their land. There 
was very much less responsibility and worry in keep- 
ing land in pasture than in turning it into tillage, and 
he was afraid they would have great difficulty in con- 
vincing people who had laud by which they made an 
easy livelihood to convert it into tillage. 

312. The Chairman. — If this war goes on. we will 
have to get out of some of our habits 

313. Mr. Gill. — T he question of getting them out 
of the pasture to tillage can be considered in reference 
to inducements. 

Mr. 0’Neii.l. — Yes. 

814. In reply to Mr. Montgomery, Mr. O’Neill 
stated that the motor-ploughs would be absolutely 
useless on small hilly or stony farms. He would sug- 
gest that they be used in the West of Ireland, where 
there were large farms of land drained and fenced by 
the Congested Districts Board. The motor ploughs 
would be of the most use where they had free scope. 

315. Mr. McDonald said he did not think it was 
contemplated they should try to plough up the whole 
of Ireland. He did not think that the question about 
getting the extra labour was so great. If the 
labourers got comfortable surroundings they would 
stick to the farmers, and not go to the cities. He 
did not think that to increase the food supply that 
they would require any great extra effort or cost. 

316. Mr. Downes said that he thought the Com- 
mittee should look at the matter more from the small 
farmer’s point of view. He thought if they could iu- 
duce these people by any means to increase their area 
of tillage by one or two acres, that that would meet 
the difficulty all over Ireland to a great extent. If 
they could show the people — especially the small far- 
mers — if they were going to increase their tillage, 
that they would have a fair prospect that they would 
have a reasonable return, he believed they would have 
met the difficulty to a great extent. As far as in- 
ducing the large farmers or graziers as a class t.o in- 
crease their tillage, either for philanthropic or 
patriotic or any other motives, they would not suc- 
ceed. They might induce, and would induce, com- 
paratively small farmers who had labour mainly, in 
their own families, but they must first show them 
that they would not be caught in their crops in the 
next year or the year after. Personally, he was not 
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Mich a boliovm- in the growth of wheat at all. Hr 
thought it would bo far better for the farmers to pro- 
duco tin- food that was mostly required. He believed 
that England was more suitable- for wheat and he 
thought it would he far better in this eountrv t.. induce 
people to grow cattle food. 

•I1T. .Mr. McDonald .— 1 There is no trouble in grow- 
ing oats, because you have the long winter. " The 
Mimll farmer in my district has too much labour. 


olf. air. O'Neill. — W e want 8 „ 
>r our live stock in tbis country, and 
urting foreign foods. 


■ more 


ai». .Mr. McDonald. — T he land that is used tor 
^« ts uud "' lu : at would not fatten cattle. 

o20. Mr. Barbie said that, speaking for the north, 
it was with them entirely a question of inducement 
" bat . “ U8t bo borne in mind was that the farmer 
would have to recognise that the labourer must -et 
some increase. They had no movement in his coun- 
try in that direction. A great many of the labourers 
tvho were inclined to migrate to Belfast and to the 
< Ivde remained at home that winter. The labourers’ 
cottages had been a very great blessing to the country 
in that direction. The labourer took an interest’ in 
his cottage and plot, and remained in the rural dis- 
trict. The cottages and plots were working out n 
great, economic change. He was satisfied that if the 
price was at all satisfactory — lie. did not mean an in- 
flated price — that there would be an hierease in 
tillage. As regards the children, they had a very in- 
teresting debate in the House of Commons on' the 
question of allowing children to be employed in times 
hke the present. There was no hardship' in taking a 
child of ten years of age from school and using it. 

321. Mr. Montgomery said he understood that the 
-National Commissioners had issued a statement that 
they would not enforce the attendance rule as against 
a teacher s salary if the School Attendance Committee 
was satisfied that the attendance had not been up to 
the average because the children were employed on 
the farm in consequence of the War. 

322. Mr. O’Connor agreed with Mr. O’Neill that the 
labourer was as interested in his work and as indus- 
tnous as he had ever been. His experience of dealiim 
"uth labourers was that the farmer was much better 
off by trusting them and leaving them to their honour, 
of which they had a great deal, than by driving re- 
trying to coerce them. 

323. Mr. Gordon said that as far as increased til- 
lage was concerned, they must look to the tillage 
districts rather than the grass districts for that in- 
crease. They had not the labour or the horses nr the 
implements in the grass districts. In tile tillage dis- 
tricts labour was not so scarce as a great many people 

•n in , cl T? d lo , represent. He did not think' that in 
tillage districts there would be any difficult in getthm 
the larger farmers to plough up a slightly- increased 
five or „ ten acres <?«<*, and oil very small hold- 
in s one or two acres each. As to whether tile in- 
crease should be m wheat or oats, that was a 
question that would be settled bv the farmer 
and Ins circumstances. In any case, whether it was 
It* , or oats - st would be food, and it would enable 
t0 P r ° v »de more food for human beings and 
stock. He was sorry tbe Department had no figures 
at the moment to show the reduction in horses iifdif- 

b rrVH y Lad ? gl,res " hich sh °wod that 
m some tillage districts in the north there had been 
more mares exhibited for nomination than in any pre- 

£e»“ -n ?■* J“‘ 1 r l “ ded to ■ h “"- 

wL°° S . of working 

ploughs, he thought that 
they would be of very little service in the tillage dis- 
tncts. In counties like Monaghan and Cavan, where 
e average size of the holdings was less than 10 acres 
they wo^d b P useless. In Donegal also where tS 
]®f d ,\? s r °^- v - tbe ^ would be unprofitable. In a dis- 
trict like Athv, where there was a Ink i»„"i , j 

aiid P not ed to $S 


returns. They had -two and a half times, as mauv 
eggs, five times as many pigs, and seven times as 
many poultry as the large farmer, and. held exact I v 
the same number of cattle. In Jiis opinion, it ivas to 
• til.- small farmers in the tillage districts that thev 
must look to give them the increase they required.- it 
"as clear that that was the part of the eountrv to 
winch they must look for the best results: and. accord- 
ing to the views of all tbe experienced men who had 
spoken at that Committee, there was no great ueees- 
sity for an increase in the amount of labour on the 
soil in order to obtain an increased production. 

32o. Sir Horace Plunkett said be entirely agreed 
with Mr O’Neill's caution as to how they should 
handle that question; but he did not think the time 
had come until they had all the evidence before them 
to decide liow they should treat the question of labour, 
fi u o r *' , that a great deal more could be. got out of 
tlie Irish labourers by treating them well. lit- was 
speaking from experience. On 07 acres of land at 
ins subiu-ban residence, it c-amc to be almost his dutv 
to try certain experiments, because he was trviii" to 
assist co-operative societies of small farmers In ’dif- 
terent parts of Ireland to buy certain machinery, 
which, be maintained, would immensely increase the 
volume and decrease tbe cost of agricultural produc- 
tion. He would take it as a great honour if the Com- 
mittee would come to his house, as he would like to 
demonstrate to them a few things that lie had proved 
in regard to his own labour and machinery. He had 
never hoped his experiments would be coinnvveiaUy 
sound. On the other hand, there were certain farm's 
where much the same work was being done on a suc- 
cessful scale. In addition to the good treatment of 
the labourer, which was the first factor, he thought 
that it could be demonstrated that the renderin-r°of 
labour more efficient by the use of proper implements, 
with the proper instruction in the use of the imple- 
ments, would put the large farmer in a position to 
pay much higher wages to the labourer than lie was 
now paying. They know that the Irish nugratorv 
labourer who went to England got over £1 a week 
and that their labour was very highly spoken of in 
both England and Scotland, and they knew that those 
men would not work in Irohud. It w»s „ horribk 
un-irisn and uneconomic procedure that those men 
" ? so splendidly in Great Britain came home 

and did not work at all except a little in the earlv 
spnng. He should be extremely glad to sec that 
labour made available in Ireland. 

82ft. Sir Horace Plunkett continuing said he bad a 
paper which he would hand to the Secretary, as he 
thought the Committee would like to sec it. It was an 
Italian Royal Decree, issued when Itnlv went to war 
Tf , th f, circumstances in their country.’ 

,,L i d bt ' " f! 1 tbat t,le T studied what other countries 
were doing. On the tillage and labour question com- 
bined it might be well to ask their Secretary to trv and 
.i see rtam what other Governments had done dealing 
with the same situation. He thought that the in- 
formation could be easily got, and the Secretary and 
the Chairman could easily decide whether or not it 
would have any suggestive value for the Committee. 

S J?' M0K , TG0 ^ ERT su "" es ted that female labour 
should be more lately employed in this country as it 
was m Germany, Prance, and other countries in con- 
nection with agricultural work. There was now a 
Ws J m Croehet ’ and B irls “light do work on the 

f 0 Sv Sh L H T C f ? I - CNI F TT said in Xtalv the 
bad made ful1 usa of his horse's and 
oThto ' ad to , make th f m available for others 

measure ^ Wh ° *’ ere short - That was a War 

*??• T be Y 0 * 4 Rev ’ 1>r - Kellv said that if thev 
could add only two acres to each small holding in the 
country under thirty acres, they would have right off 
three-quarters of a million acres of tillage. He did 
not quite follow the argument of Mr. Downes who 

seemed to advocate the production of cattle-feeding on 

fo^ W e ^ a ra4ber tban the Production of human 

food. He did not see how the small farmer- of ten 

3LT? S 8 T g 1°, T if be c °nfined himself to the 
production of cattle food. If they came to look to the 
smaU farmers economy, they would see that it was 
W h S!i° d the chlef expenditure was, and the 
first thing they had got to look to was how they were 
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going to feed those small farmers, of whom there were 
■130,000, with holdings from one to thirty acres. That 
was the first problem, and he did not hesitate to say 
that it ought to be done as far as possible off their 
own farms. If they got these people to grow addi- 
tional oats or wheat or potatoes, the Committee would 
do a great deal to increase the tillage. When the 
labourer's family took to bread and tea diuners the 
pig disappeared. Where the labourer had a potato 
dinner, the offal was there, and the pig remained, 
lie had heard women say that a bread and tea dinner 
was exceedingly comfortable, as there was no cleaning 
up to be done ! 

330. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, continuing, said 
Mr. Montgomery raised the question as to what 
our women were doing. He did not think many 
of them could do much but thin turnips or 
gather potatoes, but they attended to calves and pigs 
and poultry, and in that way they came in as agri- 
cultural workers. Remember, they" had 350,000 small 
farmers, and he hoped all of these were married. If 
they took away 350,000 holdings under thirty acres, 
that left them only 170,000 other holdings, of which 
77,000 were between 30 and 50 acres. These were 
still small farmers, beeanse the calculations were in 
statute acres. If they took the farms under 30 Irish 
acres, they had 420,000. and only 100,000 other hold- 
ings. No doubt, the 100,000 other holdings took up 
the greater part of the land. The small farmers’ 
question was the big question. 

331. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, in continuation, 


asked if the small farmers of the North mostly had a 
horse? 

332. Mr. Barrie. — Yes. 

333. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — Horses do a great deal 
of the work in the South. He quite agreed that they 
should lay down a minimum price for wheat and oats, 
but that need not be very large. He would not like 
the price to be such as would tempt the farmer to 
sell his wheat and not to eat it. He would like such 
a price as would make the crop profitable to them — 
that they would not lose by growing the crop if the 
price fell. He suggested a moderate minimum price 
of 27/6 a barrel for wheat. If the War continued the 
market price would probably be increased to 40/-, 
and if the Dardanelles were opened the price wotild 
be still 27/6 to the farmer. 

334. The Chairman.— It might bo possible for the 
Government to fix the price and take it over. 

335. Mr. Field asked if they could do anything to 
compel the men having grass farms in their posses- 
sion to produce food not particularly for human 
beings, but for cattle. 

330. Mr. O’Neill. — You are up against the labour 
problem there. 

33/. The Chairman .—The Congested Districts 
Board exists for that purpose ami nothing else. They 
get possession of the land. There, is an enormous 
quantity of it broken up, and an enormous quantity 
of new holdings. It would he exeeedinglv interesting 
to hear Sir Henry Doran. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


FOURTH DELIBERATIVE CONFERENCE— WEDNESDAY, 21st JULY, 1915. 


The Committee met in the College of Science, Upper Me irion -street, at 3 p.m. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE : 


The Right Hon. T. W. 
Mr. John Bagwell. . 

Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, D.L., M.P. 

Mr. C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 

Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 

Mr. Robert Downes, J.P. 

Mr. Whlub Field, M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 


Bussell, M.P., Chairman. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 

Mr. George Murnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor. 

Mr. Patrick J. O'Neill, J.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir H. Plunkett, D.C.L. 
K.C.V.O. 

Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A. , B.L., Secret ar/i. 


338. The Secretary read the following letter from 
Sir Henry Doran : — 

Dear Mr. Russell. — I have been absent from 
duty since Friday last, and must apologise for 
delay in answering your letter with reference to the 
Inquiry on Food Production in Ireland. 

I explained to Mr. Bowers over the telephone on 
yesterday that I did not contemplate giving any 
evidence before the Food Production Committee, 
as I am not aware of the precise matters in respect 
to which they desire information, and I don’t think 
I have any information which would be specially 
useful to the Committee. 

I have private engagements for Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week which I cannot 
alter. 


As explained in Mr. O’Brien's letter to you of the 
10th inst., if the Board’s staff can supply any in- 
formation that the Committee desire, I should be 
very glad to see that this shall be done. 

Faithfully yours, 

Henry Doran. 

20th July, 1015. 

Mr. Boyd. — Mr. Boland asked me, when Sir Henry 
Doran was being examined, to ask whether he would 
consider the advisability of ploughing with motor 
ploughs. 

339. The Chairman. — We shall not have that oppor- 
tunity. I will now ask the Secretary to read a letter 
from the Evicted Tenants’ Association. 
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Tke Secretary read the following letter : — 

iRisn Evicted Tenants’ Association'. 

29 Richmond Pi.ace. 

N.O.R., Dublin. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by my Committee to write you and 

state that it is their wish that a member of our 

Association be asked to give evidence before the 

Food Production Committee. 

I am, Sir. 

Tours faithfully. 

(Signed), John Bell. 

Mou. Sec. 

The Secretary. 

Food Production Committee. 

Upper Mon-ion Street. 

340. The Chairman. — If there, is anyone particularly 
anxious to call them, I will hear this witness. 

341. Mr. O’Neill. — If there is one body in the 
country that would not have information of’ a useful 
character, I imagine that the evicted tenants' body 
would be that body. Let us pass on to business. 

342. The Chairman. — Marked “ read.” i have re- 
served this afternoon for the consideration of a con- 
fidential correspondence between Lord Milner and 
myself on behalf of this Committee. After our last 
sitting I ventured to write a letter to Lord Milner, the 
Chairman of the English Food Production Committee, 
pointing out that if his Committee recommended a 
minimum price for wheat— as I had reason to believe 
they were about to do— I thought it desirable that this 
Committee should have — even if only informally — an 
opportunity of consulting with the English Committee. 

I further suggested that two members of our Com- 
mittee should confer with his Committee in London 
in order that our policy might he. as far as it seemed 
desirable, co-ordinated. Mr. Birrell bad protested at 
the outset against the appointment of three separate 
Committees instead of one Committee for Great 
Britain and Ireland. In order to guard against the 
three Committees recommending different things. I 
wrote. I say, a letter to Lord Milner, and I hare re- 
ceived from him an important reply, which I will ask 
you to consider: but first I will ask the Secretary to 
read my letter to Lord Milner. 

343. The Secretary then read the following let- 
ter : — 


Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

,, _ Dublin, 16<7i Juh /, 1915. 

Mr Lord, 

The Irish Committee on Food Production is now 
engaged in deliberation and has been brought along- 
side the serious question of a possible inducement 
for the Irish fanner to break up his land and to 
revert to tillage. One of the forms of inducement 
being considered by the Committee is the guarantee 
by the Government of a minimum price in the case 
of certain crops. 

The Committee, before coming to a conclusion on 
this point, holds strongly the opinion that the ques- 
tion of the amount of a minimum price has a vital 
bearing on the general question of the advisability 
of this expedient. Amongst the several factors to 
be considered in fixing the amount thev are much 
impressed by the danger of a figure which would 
be more than barely necessary to give the farmer a 
feeling of security in growing the required crop, 
having regard to the normal conditions of his busi- 
ness, and which, by setting up an artificial 
standard would prove an obstacle to his growing it 
in subsequent years, when a normal profit was avail- 
able, without a similar inducement. 

This question of amount the Irish Committee- 
before coming to any Conclusion — proposes 'to sub- 
mit to a very close examination during future sit- 
tings when the various facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion are brought together from the different parts 
of the country. 


The Committee, which includes eminent agricul- 
turists and economists already possessed of practi- 
cally all the information requisite for formin'' a 
judgment, intends to deal with this matter without 
any avoidable delay. There will be little taking of 
evidence in the usual way, and it is probable that the 
Committee may reaeh the Report stage on an early 
day. 

It is obvious that, if the English Committee were 
also considering a minimum price — of which wo 
have had a hint — a conference between representa- 
tives of the two Committees would be desirable be- 
fore any conclusion, at any rate on the question of 
amount, were published. The publication of an 
a mou nt recommended by the English Committee, 
would, in effect, put an end to the power of the Irish 
Committee to deal usefully with this vital question 
of amount any further: and in any ease the desir- 
ability of some understanding on the matter, before 
any public commitment, is sufficiently clear. 

In these circumstances I venture to suggest that 
at least before publication of an amount is made bv 
by your Committee, an informal conference such as 
I have indicated should be arranged. 

The next meeting of the Irish Committee has- 
been fixed for Wednesday next, 21st instant. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully. 

(Signed), T. W. Russell. 

The Lord Viscount Milner, G.C.M.G., &e., &e. 

344. The Chairman.— The following is Lord Mil- 
ner's reply : — 

I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 10th July. 
The English Committee have already agreed upon 
an interim Report dealing exclusively with wheat. 
It was felt that if any steps were to be taken to 
increase the acreage under wheat this Autumn it 
was absolutely necessary that they should be taken 
at once. At the same time, as wheat is so pre- 
ponderated an English crop, we thought it possible 
to make our Report without previous consultation 
with the Scotch and Irish Committees, though but 
for the extreme shortness of time such consultation 
would evidently have been most desirable. Every- 
one agrees that nothing substantial can be done to 
bring about a large increase in the wheat crop with- 
out the guarantee of a minimum price. The onlv 
question is whether the game is worth the candle. 
Our Report practically amounts to this, that a 
pretty high figure would have to be guaranteed for 
several years. We have left it to the Government 
to say whether the emergency is such as to justify 
the State in taking the risk of a fall in prices below 
the suggested minimum. The Report will be in the 
hands of the Government this week, but I don’t 
think there is any possibility of its being published 
until the week following. In view of what you told 
me of the course . which the deliberations of your 
Committee are taking I certainly think, as you sug- 
gest, an informal conference is desirable. The Eng- 
lish Committee met four days in the week— on Mon- 
day, Tuesday. Thursday, and Fridav. W r e have 
now adjourned to Thursday. Our time of meeting 
is 8 to 6 in the afternoon. Should any members of 
your Committee be willing to come over and meet 
us a special meeting could, no doubt, be arranged 
at a time to suit their convenience. Perhaps von 
will kindly let me know as soon as possible so that I 
may arrange with my colleagues. 

The only action I have taken upon that letter is 
that I have written to Mr. Birrell pointing out that 
this thing may he rushed in England and asking him 
to see that the Cabinet does not consent to the pub- 
lication of this Report until they receive an interim 
Report from us also. 

345. Sir Horace Plunkett.— Is that letter written 
this week or last week? 

346. The Chairman.— It is dated the 19th instant. 

I wrote to Mr. Birrell last night. 

347. Mr. Montgomery. — There is a document which - 
has just been put before us, and I think it should be 
read before any action on that letter is considered — 
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the •' Conclusions ” of Sir James Wilson in regard 
to the price of wheat. That document will throw 
more light on the price of wheat. I think it 1ms a 
bearing on the point. 

048. The Secbetary read the following copy of the 
“ Conclusions ” in a Supplementary Note on the 
“ World’s Supply of Wheat,” by Sir James Wilson, 
K.C.S.I. , Delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, which has just been forwarded 
to the Department : — 

Con rhtxion *. — From the above study of existing 
■conditions mid prospects and of the statistics 
brought together in my previous Notes, the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn as regards 
wheat, on the assumptions, (1) that there will 
he no extraordinary departure within the next three 
months from usual weather conditions for the world 
as n whole: (2) that the war will continue for another 
twelve months: (8) that the hindrances to the free 
transport of food from one country to another caused 
by the operations of war will continue much as they 
are at present, and more especially that the Darda- 
nelles will remain closed. 

•‘If allowance he made on the one hand for wastage 
■owing to the war, anil on the other for economics in 
-consumption due to high prices, and it be remem- 
bered that India has already reaped a record crop, 
that good crops have been reaped in North Africa, and 
that a considerable proportion of what promises to be 
a record crop in the I'nited States 1ms already been 
reaped, it seems practically certain that at this 
moment (8th July) the amount of wheat in existence 
in the world as a whole is greater than it has been oil 
this date on the average of the last five years. 

■' It seems probable that on 1st August the stock 
of wheat in Great Britain will he a little larger than 
usual, that in France it will be considerably larger 
than usual, and that in Italy it will be somewhat 
smaller than usual, and that, taking together all the 
importing countries, whose ports are open, the stock 
of wheat they will have in hand on 1st August will 
be at least equal to the average of past years. 

“ India has already reaped a record crop, and if 
allowance be made for increased area under wheat and 
for present harvest prospects, it now seems very prob- 
able that the I'nited States and Canada will also have 
something like record crops. The prospects in Rus- 
sia. France, Great Britain, the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia are at present good, and even if it be estimated 
that the yield of wheat in Belgium, Germany Austria- 
Hungary, Spain and possibly Italy, may be below the 
average, it now seems practically certain (1) that the 
world’s wheat crop for the year ending February. 
1916. will be a record one, and (2) that at the end of 
September there will be in the world a much larger 
quantity of wheat than there ever was before. 

“ Tt seems probable that three of the most import- 
ant wheat-exporting countries whose ports are open, 
namely India, the I'nited States, and Canada, will, 
taken together, have available for export in the year 
ending July, 1916, a larger quantity of wheat than 
they ever had before, and will of themselves have 
available for export almost as much wheat as will 
equal the total average demand of all the importing 
countries in the world put together (which has been 
170 million quintals per annum) : and that if the 
amount of wheat available for export from other coun- 
tries than those three is taken into account, it seems 
practically certain that the amount of wheat available 
for export during those twelve months, from the coun- 
tries whose ports are open, will be very mueh larger 
than the probable demand for import of the importing 
countries whose ports are open. 

“ During the next few months, the importing coun- 
tries, being in possession of their own harvests, are 
not likely to make any very urgent demand for wheat 
for import, or to be willing to offer exceptionally high 
prices. On the other hand, the principal exporting 
countries, finding themselves in possession of a larger 
quantity of wheat than they have ever had before, 
are likely to be anxious to dispose of their surplus, 
and to be willing to accept lower prices than usual, 
more especially when they realise that the importing 
countries are in no urgent need of wheat and that they 
have to compete with each other and with the other 


exporting countries, whose harvests arc promising, in 
order to get rid of their unusually large surplus. 

•' The present high rates of freight and insurance, 
while they tend to raise the price of wheat in the im- 
porting countries, must, taken by themselves, tend to 
lower the price of wheat in the exporting countries. 

“ It seems probable therefore that, during the next 
few months, there will be a further rapid fall in the 
world ’s price of wheat, that it may fall to below the nor- 
mal price in the exporting countries, and that it may 
not be much above the normal price in the importing 
countries. It seems likely that, by the end of Sep- 
tember, in the I'nited States. Canada, and India, the 
price of wheat may be not much, if at all, above what 
it was immediately before the war, anil that in Eng- 
land the quoted price at Liverpool anil London of such 
wheats as No. 2 Hard Winter. No. 2 Northern Mani- 
toba. and Choice White Karachi may not be much 
above 40/- per quarter (say. 28 francs per quintal), as 
compared with the average price ot about 38/- per 
quarter (say, 22 francs per quintal) in the month of 
July for the past five years. 

•• If the Dardanelles should bo thrown open to trade, 
a considerable export of last year's surplus of wheat, 
from Russia may be expected, as soon as arrange- 
ments can he made to transport it from the producing 
districts to the Black Sea. and this would accelerate, 
the fall in the world's price of wheat more especially 
as a further large export would soon become available 
from this year's promising harvest. 

" Should peace be declared within the next few 
months, war insurance will cease, and freights are 
likely to fall rapidly as the ships now held up by the 
war become available for the purposes of general com- 
merce. The demand for import into Belgium, Ger- 
many, anil Austria will again become effective but 
will not be immediately urgent, as they will have 
their own crops to draw upon. Meanwhile Russia's 
surplus from last harvest, and a probable large surplus 
from her coining harvest, will become immediately 
available, and the world’s price of wheat may be ex- 
pected at once to fall to considerably below the aver- 
age price of the last five years, notwithstanding the 
possibility that the release for purpose of currency of 
large stocks of gold, now held in reserve, may tend to 
keep up for a tinie all prices expressed in terms of 
gold. 

“ (Signed). J. Wilson. 

•■8th July. 1015.” 

349. Mr. Gill.—' This document was sent on to us 
by Sir James Wilson himself. 

350. The Chairman. — Gentlemen, we have here, if 
not the whole case, vital matter for discussion. 

351. Mr. Bastable. — The contraction of credit when 
the war is over will tend to bring down prices. That 
would balance any release of gold. 

352. The Chairman. — We would like your views. 
Professor Bastable, on the general point. 

353. Mr. Bistable. — I am not quite clear as to 
what the minimum price is to he. 

354. Sir Horace Pi.enkett. — It is said that the Eng- 
lish price is to be 4u/- a quarter on wheat for four 

355. Mr. Bastable. — It would be quite ineffective 
in Ireland. A minimum price of 45 - would not do 
very much. 

356. Sir Horace Plenkett. — Sir James 'Wilson talks 
of the average price for the last five years. 

857. Mr. Bastable.— 38/-. 

358. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — T hat was 88/- for 
choice wheat. 

359. The Chairman. — If we are to attach any 
weight to Sir James Wilson’s conclusions they seem 
to kill the need for an increase and accordingly for a 
minimum price as we will have a bigger supply of 
wheat than ever. 

360. Mr. Field. — Would this minimum price affect 
t)je gamble in future operations that used to be car- 
ried on in the Stock Exchange, which certainly had a 
very mischievous effeet on the world’s supply of wheat. 
I understand that is not possible at the present time, 
owing to the war, but if it were to be permitted at 
the end of the war it would be very serious. 

361. The Chairman. — I am not an expert, but wheat 
to my mind is a very small Irish crop. On the other 
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hand , we have- a very considerable crop of oats, and 
tLat crop has the merit of feeding people and animals. 
In that respect oats seems to me to be an essentially 
Irish crop and one to which a Committee like this 
ought to devote primary attention. I never was very 
much impressed by the growing of wheat in Ireland* 
If I were to make a choice between a minimum price 
fer wheat and a minimum price for oats I never would 
think twice about it. I should say oats right away. 
As between wheat and oats rny own mind is quite 
dear. I would say oats in preference to wheat. 
That may start the discussion. 

•562. Mr. O'Neill. — T here is a further consideration 
with regard to the question you have raised, and it is 
this— if a minimum price is fixed in wheat and if none 
be fixed on oats it would have the effect of inducing 
the Irish farmer to sow wheat in land that is unsuit- 
able for its growth and in all probability we should be 
inducing the Irish fanner to do a tiling that was 
economically unsound for himself and certainly not 
helpful to the country in its present need. That is a 
matter that we must not lose sight of in the considera- 
tion of this question because I am satisfied — and I am 
sure Mr. Gordon will agree with me— if you induce a 
fanner to sow wheat in land unsuitable for its produc- 
tion you will probably induce him to embark on sn 
undertaking that will result in him cursing both von 
and himself. That would bo disastrous both from 'the 
farmer's point of view and from the national point of 
view. Therefore it would seem to me that if this 
question is to be dealt with ns a purely Irish ques- 
tion and in view of the fact that the production of 
oafs is much more general in this countrv than wheat 
it would be necessary for this Committee to have a 
minimum price guaranteed for oats as well as for 
wheat. 

303. Mr. Montgomery. — I agree with Mr. O’Neill 
that if you fix a minimum price on wheat alone 
you might encourage its growth too extensively. 

1 “ in k it is very necessary to grow oats. I 
would not agree to a minimum price for wheat and 
not for oats, because oats is a most important crop 
noth for its gram and straw and is used for human 
as well as for cattle consumption. I think we could 
meet the ease by not having our minimum for wheat 
too high because that would not abnormally encourage 
its growth, and fix such a price for oats as to make 
certain that the requirements of the country both for 
human and cattle feeding would be met and at the 
same time encourage tillage generally. 

364. Mr. O’Neill.— I am not talking against the 
fixing of a minimum price, but the unwisdom of fix- 
ing a minimum price for one cereal only. 

36a. Mr. Field.— I agree with what Mr. O’Neill 
K“\ f “ if not nec i f ssal 7 for to labour the point. 

5tl * es »*?, «>»» if "'Quid be n-ell to consider 
whether it would be better to adopt a minim,,.,, 

P ic , or a bounty. That is a very important matter. 
it is a \ ery big question. 

principle^ 1 ' it « not a question „t 

S6T. Mr. O'Cqxxor . — Scotland is an oat producing 
country as distinct tom England. P 8 

fa-UM-ix.-I have not communicated 
" , . * the Scotch Committee because 

wheat growing is not a big thing in Scotland. 

OVoxxor. That is what I think, too. 
fhLlht ' » b " nB “S “P lht matter was because I 
SSHjf th , °5*“ P uesl ,on would arise in Scotland and 

IretoJ tIw.wi* 8 "?■“* *""'‘“8 J* concerned in 
Ireland I think there is a very large area that could 
very well grow wheat that has not been worked In 
0V! u- £} stri0 $ the whoIe district has been noted as 
U w!s Und6r Griffith ’ S Valuation^ “because 

‘ "f a " heat , growing country. People got out of 

Sh Mr ^O’NeU^thaT If to™*- un P ro ? t « ble - * ^ee 
2 j ° -Veill that if there is a minimum price to 

I °^7 he , at 14 Sh0U I d t0 oats as well, and 

apnh tn gI J * hflt the inducement should 
apply to oats and wheat for Ireland i, 


to grow food for the production of beef, mutton 
bacon, and . poultry than they are to grow food for 
human consumption, and I think it would be better 
tor us to devote our attention more to that branch of 
tne subject rather than to the question of wheat I 
understand that the object of this Committee is to 
produce *°od not for Ireland alone but for Great Bri 
tarn as well, and I think the best way we can belli 
to produce food for England as well as for Ireland i* 
by devoting our attention to the production of a crop 
that will be useful for animal food. I don’t believe 
m a bounty. A minimum price would have a greater 
effect in causing the farmer to increase his tillage i„ 
oats than if you gave a relative minimum price for 
wheat. Our line is more for producing food in the 
foim of live stock than iu the form of grain Fru- 
that reason I would be more in favour, if a minimum 
piico is to be fixed, of oats than wheat 

BA « TA “ LE -~Une of the gret.t difficulties is 
the question ot the balance between wheat and oats 
' you “ " nu “ urui m P'iee for the two; and I don't 
know whether there is anyone of sufficient wisdom t„ 
fix that balance properly. That is a question of do- 
tail. but it goes to the root of the principle. A "nil. 
if you encourage these two cereals ought not some en- 
C °!}y,r n ‘ be 8 iven to other forms of production, 
fool r ‘ e Chubman '— and oats are the main- 

373. Mr. Bastable. — But they are very small in the- 
total Irish production. The aim of this' Committee is 
to encourage the total food production in Ireland’ 

I .looking at it without a proper knowledge of am-icul- 
^ biit judging it 1 of nerfl 1 1 . 1 - v 1 would say that the aim 
ought to be to differentiate Irish production from 
English. Iu England wheat is very important, 
wheieas in Ireland it is a minor consideration. The- 
total area under wheat this year, which is an im- 
provement on previous years, is less than 100.000' 
acies and it hardly worth while entering into this 
speculative business of stimulating an industry of 
this kind while great difficulties would arise under 
he application. I have heard no explanation how 
this minimum price is to be done. 

The Chairman . — W hat about a bonus. 

•5 m. Mr. Bastable.— How is that bonus to he- 
given Is the Government to come in and purchase 
wheat, and if so is it to erect storehouses for the pur- 
pose? I suppose the English Committee have thought 
over this matter and have found some way of facing 
. A bonus to two special forms of cropping i<s A 
discouragement to the others. 

376. Mr Dowses.— The foot that a man has a mar- 
antee as to wheat will induce him to have more til- 
lage m regard to other crops. It is an inducement 
time way. 

wW fc - : Us* »* «H the by.prodnots of 

B78 Mr. Bisa-IBI-F..— B mors capital goes into 
'--‘1 *7 fiili be less availsble for other things. 

- Mr. Downes. — If you increase wheat you in- 
crease turnips, potatoes and mangolds as well. That 
is a necessary consequence. 

380. Mr. BovD.-What we want to do is to give 
not he 1 ^ a ., reaso ° able minimum price that would 
w than 10 per cent ’ over the P rice of the 

Wn i r - ■ Vears - as a , F ua «mtee tllat be is not going to 
lose by increasing his area under wheat. 

** » *»«* 

, «“• Mr. Boyd.— In that ease the candle costs verv 
little. I would not have a candle that was too ex- 
pensive All yon want to do is to guarantee that the 
glower does not lose by increasing his tillage. You 
are not going to guarantee that he will make a great 
deal out of it. He wall have his chance of high 
prices. It is not too much to ask the farmers to exert 
themselves to raise food for the nation if they arc 
guaranteed that they will not lose over it. 

383 The Chairman. We set out with the idea 
of an inducement. 

¥ r ‘ Bora.— I say 10 per cent, over the aver- 
k f °? r * or five , years - In one district in 
Antrim which used to grow hundreds of acres of wheat 

aCreS 18 8 * own a SS r for every hundred acres 
Which grew years ago. They can grow wheat now, 
but when the price fell they grew oats in preference 
aroHpR 1 In* gre j t t eal of Ir eland that the same thing 
applies to, and where, if necessary, wheat of a good 
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quality cau be grown. In Island Magee the same 
thing applies, and if it applies in the North, I am sure 
it applies to the South. 

385. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — In the year 1870 
the County Antrim grew 8,540 acres of wheat. Now 
the number of acres grown is only 700. That bears 
out your argument, Mr. Boyd. 

386. Mr. Boyd. — I would make a minimum price 
for both oats and wheat, but there is one thing I 
would urge about putting a fictitious price on either 
oats or w'heat. If it gets out over the country that 
you are giving extravagant prices, labourers will get 
their backs up and they will say, why should the far- 
mers get all the profit. 

387. The Chairman. — If an inducement is given to 
the farmers, of course the labourer cannot be left out. 

388. Mr. Boyd. — G ive a minimum price of not 
more than ten per cent, over the average of the last 
four or five years and you will be doing enough. 

389. Mr. O’Neill. — Tillage is not an undertaking 
that you can take up for one year only, and unless 
you give a farmer a guarantee that he is not going to 
lose not only for one year but for two or three or four 
years he is not going to take it up for you. That, is 
why it is suggested that the minimum price should 
co%’er a number of years. 

390. Mr. Boyd. — A ny great increase in tillage will 
involve the breaking up of grass lands. 

391. Mr. O’Neill. — T hen the labour question comes 
in. 

392. Mr. Downes said that they should not look to 
the big farmers but to the small ones for an increase 
of tillage. 

393. Mr. Bagwell. — I do not pretend to be an 
agricultural expert, but I know something about the 
question, and would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of those who said that if a minimum price 
was to be guaranteed in England for wheat, it was 
quite obvious that that price would have to be ap- 
plied in Ireland, and if it applied in Ireland it would 
have to be applied to oats as well as wheat. Other- 
wise a quantity of unsuitable land might be used for 
growing wheat. I am not satisfied on the question 
of a minimum price and would not like to take any 
responsibility in regard to it. It might lead to great 
financial difficulties and do more harm than good, 
and w-e have no explanation of how it is to be applied. 
If we give a minimum price to a certain crop it might 
dislocate the whole crops of the country. If we give 
a minimum price to a certain article it might result 
in other kinds of tillage decreasing and we may very 
easily be worse off than before. If potatoes and root 
crops and other things decreased as a result of giving 
a bonus on oats, more harm than good might be done. 

394. Mr. Montgomery. — It won’t reduce the root- 
crop at all. 

395. Mr. O’Neill said that he thought it would 
have the contrary effect because it would increase the 
production of farmyard manure by having more straw 
and fodder for the cattle. 

396. Mr. Bagweli. said that as far as he could see, 
the English Committee did not take the responsibility 
of putting on a minimum price. 

397. The Chairman. — I think Mr. Bagwell is right. 

398. Mr. Montgomery. — If the fanners are asked 
to increase their growth of crops they cannot be asked 
to do so if it involves them in a loss. 'Wheat has been 
grown in this country for years past at a loss because 
it had been unsaleable. 

399. The Chairman. — The Government asked us to 
advise them as to the possibility of maintaining or 
extending the production of food. If we answer that 
question in the negative the thing is over so far as we 
are concerned, but if on the other hand m say that it 
is possible to increase the food production we are 
bound to tell them how. We all agree that we have 
no right to ask the farmer to break up his land to 
grow crops at a loss for the good of the general public. 
And if he were asked to do so he would refuse. I 
think what we are bound to do is to tell the Govern- 
ment whether we think a minimum price or some 
other form of inducement — whatever you call it — is 
advisable under the circumstances. If we answer 
that, we are not bound to tell them how to carry it 
out. They are the Government of the country and 
they will find the way. 


..fi* 

, 400. Mr. Field. — The circumstances are precisely 
the same as in the -War Loan. . The Government 
wanted money and they had to give an increased per- 
centage to get it. If they want food they must give 
something in the nature of an inducement to the far- 
mer to produce it. 

401. The Chairman. — It is possible to increase the 
food supply. We are agreed on that. The next ques- 
tion is by what means can it be increased. Do you 
say by a minimum price, or a bonus, or the purchase 
of the whole crop by the Government? 

402. Mr. Bastable. — Why should we emphasise 
wheat? 

The Chairman. — I am against doing it. I am not 
in favour of wheat at all. It is quite clear if you give 
a bonus for the growing of wheat you cannot refuse 
to give a bonus for the growing of oats. 

403. Mr. Bastable. — If you bonus oats need you 
bonus wheat. 

404. The Chaibman. — If it is done in England I 
don’t see liow we can escape it. 

405. Mr. Bagwell. — I quite agree that if the 
Government decides that it is absolutely necessary to 
increase the area under tillage and to produce more 
food then there will have to be some guaranteed 
minimum price. I agree with that, but should be 
very sorry to say whether that necessity has arisen 
or not. I think that is for the Government to do. 
We ought to put “ if ” before anything that we say 
in respect of a minimum price. 

406. Mr. Boyd. — The fact that we are here at all 
means that this necessity has arisen. 

407. The Chairman. — Still Mr. Bagwell is quite 
right. It is not for us to say that it is to be done. 

408. Mr. Boy’d. — We are asked can the food supply 
be increased and we say “ yes but you must guaran- 
tee the farmer against loss.” That might not mean a 
bonus at all. 

409. Sir. O'Connor. — T he question might never 
arise. 

410. Sir. O’Neill. — It is quite possible. 

411. Sir. Boyd. — All that the farmer wants is on 
insurance. If he raises twice as much as be has been 
raising the outcome of that might be that there would 
be a glut in the market, and what tiie farmers want 
is that that will not happen and that such a price will 
be secured for them as say 10 per cent, over the aver- 
age for the last four years. 

412. Sir. O'Connor. — W e are all agreed that wheat 
and oats are the two most essential articles of food 
for man and beast. 

413. Sir. Gill. — I take it that Lord Milner’s letter 
means that the English Committee have only con- 
sidered wheat and that they put it to the Govern- 
ment, “ if you think that England ought to go in 
largely for growing wheat the only way of doing that 
is by fixing a minimum price at a pretty high figure 
for several years.” 

414. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I heard four years is 
what they had in their minds. 

415. Sir. O’Neill. — I would not advocate it for 
more than four years. 

416. Mr. Gill. — They might have been specially 
asked to look at one crop. One or two things follow 
from that. Assuming that the Government and the 
Committee in England think it desirable to have an 
extra quantity of wheat grown, then I think the fact 
that England is concentrating upon wheat gives a 
good deal of light as to our own line. Apart from the 
amount of wheat that it is desirable for farmers to 
grow for their own consumption and for straw it would 
appear that it would not be necessary to look upon 
wheat as one. of the crops that should be very largely 
increased. Moreover the problem that has been put to 
us is to increase the food supply of the country for 
war purposes, and the way of looking at the Irish 
part of the problem would be to consider how Ireland 
can in the shortest time produce the greatest amount 
of food. I take it that the answer is that by a general 
increase of her production on the lines that she is now 
pursuing — on the lines that all the reformers are urg- 
ing her to pursue — that is the way she can produce 
the greatest amount of food in the shortest space of 
time. If we do urge her forward on these lines we 
will be urging her towards a position that- she will not 
have to retreat from and the result will he an advance 
in the whole of Irish agriculture. Therefore every- 
thing in my opinion seems to guide us in the direction 
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of a recommendation to encourage food production in 
Ireland upon the lines of the present agricultural 
system, and that includes both crops for human and 
animal consumption. I think that there ought to be 
a differentiation as between the lines pursued by the 
three countries. As we have learned that the English 
Committee are concentrating on wheat it. would be 
well to know what the Scotch Committee are going 
to do before we come to our final conclusion. The 
other point is the question of the amount of a mini- 
mum price. Assuming that the minimum price is a 
desirable form of inducement the amount of that price 
should be as low as we can possibly make it con- 
sistently with guaranteeing farmers against losses ac- 
cording to the normal prices that he gets. If you 
give an artificial price you not only give an unhealthy 
over-stimulus to one particular crop, but as soon as 
this emergency is over you will never get the farmers 
to grow that crop again without a continuation of such 
inducement. If a price is fixed in England for wheat 
of 43/ - a quarter, that would be an extraordinary 
stimulus of wheat growing. I take it that it is a 
principle in considering a minimum price that it 
should not be more than will barely suffice to give the 
farmer a sense of security in growing the crop. 

417. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I agree with Mr. Gill 
that we ought not to open our mouth too wide in any 
demand we may make at this time. We must not 
forget that there is a general consumer. We shall 
have above all things to show that our demand is rea- 
sonable. In Ireland the growing of wheat means a 
radical change in our system which could never have 
any effect within the period for which we are making 
provision. With regard to the exact question that we 
have to decide to-day I take it that it is our wish to 
get into touch with the two other Committees to pre- 
vent them taking any action without consultation with 
us. You want to know their minds and to tell them 
what our mind is. I don’t think that we are in a 
position until we have heard the Agricultural Expert 
of the Department to decide what form of induce- 
ment, assuming that an inducement is necessary, will 
produce the best result. I think there are other 
things besides a bonus or a guaranteed price. There 
might be assistance in the matter of manure and 
machinery. At any rate I would not like to arrive 
at a conclusion until we have heard the Expert of the 
Department upon the whole situation. At the same 
time I don’t see why we should stop the English 
Committee from making their recommendation in re- 
gard to wheat growing in England so long as we enter 
a caveat that any conclusion they may come to does 


.424. Mr. O'Neill. — And there would be no interfer- 
ence with the market prices until that charge had 
been reached. 

425. Mr. Barrie.— There would be a free market. 

426. Mr. O'Neill. — That is what I mean. 

427. Mr. Barrie. — It is an insurance fund for food 
supply, and though the Government may lose a little 
on the wheat bought this way, it is a very cheap in- 
surance fund. 

428. Mr. O’Neill said that according to Mr. 
Barrie’s suggestion the minimum price would not 
affect more than one-fourth of the crop. 

429. Mr. Barrie. — Perhaps not 10 per cent, of it. 


UUHW.V.-1 minK II in ere is to be any sub- 
stantial increase in wheat or oats it is necessary that 
there should be a minimum price or bonus. We may 
by moral suasion, as we did last year, bring about an 
increase, but it will be comparatively small. I think 
the English Committee had in their minds wheat, and 
wheat alone, and their reason for that is that wheat is 
the grain crop for England that will produce the best 
return It is totally different in Ireland. Tn my 
opinion owing to climatic conditions Ireland is better 
suited for producing oats than wheat, and oats is a 
safer crop to grow. If you bring about a big in- 
crease in wheat it can only be done by growing wheat 
on the land manured this year, because old pasture 
land will not grow wheat successfully. You can "row 
oats with perfect success on old pasture land and have 
perhaps a more remunerative crop than on manured 
land. The area of land that you can grow wheat on 
is comparatively small. We have very large areas of 
land reclaimed from bog, which is quite unsuitable 
for wheat. It is only our clay lands and deep loams 
that will grow wheat successfully. The question has 
been often argued that wheat will give a better return 
than oats per acre, but the reason that wheat shows 
a higher yield than oats in Ireland is because it is 
restricted to the most suitable land, whereas with 
oats we have it grown on all classes of soil. Again 
wheat to be really successful must be sown in the 
Autumn. There is no question about onts being the 
most suitable crop for this country. Oaten straw is 
largely used for fodder for cattle' and wheat straw 
only for the purpose of litter or for commercial pur- 
poses. I thoroughly agree with Mr. Gill that it would 
be a mistake to fix a high minimum price as it mi"ht 
have a disastrous effect. We might have large areas 
ot land ploughed up for wheat that would give a better 
return in pasture. There might be a tendency to do 
tnat it a high minimum price is fixed. 


not affect the problem in Ireland. So long as you 
make that clear I don't see why we should object to 
their going on with their report. 

418. Mr. Gri.i.. — The one point on which we should 
try to hold them up is in publishing the minimum 
price, because once that is done our hands are tied 
and it affects our whole position. 

419. Sir Horace Plunkett. — There is a good deal in 
that. 

420. Mr. Gill. — Lord Milner says that the minimum 
price is to be fixed at a pretty high figure. It is a 
pretty low figure we should trv to get. 

421. The Chairman. — The English farmers want 
protection. I don't know whether the Irish farmers 
want it or not. 

422. Mr.. O’Neill. — I would like to point out to 
the Committee that if a minimum price is fixed on 
wheat it is absolutely essential to preserve the balance 
of things in this country, and that a minimum price 
should be fixed on oats as well in Ireland. 

428. Mr. Barrie. — There is practical unanimity that 
some form of minimum price is the only means of in- 
creasing tillage in Ireland under the present circum- 
stances. It is a startling commentary upon the ability 
even of gentlemen posing as experts that since the date 
of .Sir James Wilson’s document the prices presently 
ruling are opposed to all his forecasts. I agree that w'e 
must apply this minimum price to oats as well as to 
wheat, and I would say that the average farmer would 
consider himself as well remunerated by receiving £9 a 
ton for oats if you are basing the remuneration for 
wheat at £10 15s. As to how a minimum price would 
be put into effect by the Government, it would be 
known what tlie minimum price was. The Govern- 
ment would say in effect, “whatever balance of the 
cron is unsold at the 1st of February or March we 
undertake to take from the grower at" that price.” 


■wx. -ur. Montgomery. My Agricultural Com- 
mittee met yesterday and were of opinion that the 
current prices and prospects were enough to induce 
people to grow sufficient wheat and the same thing 
applied to oats. Of course there are other parts of 
Ireland where they will want a considerable amount 
of grass land ploughed. Would it be possible if a 
minimum price was fixed for England to fix a different 
one for Ireland? 

432. Mr. O’Neill.— No. 

433 Sir Montgomery. — Then all we ran do is to 
tr .y mduce the English Committee to fix as low a 
minimum price as we do and to fix a relative price 
for oats. I expect that there will be no great diffi- 
culty m securing that the Government will not fix an 
extravagant minimum price for England because the 
consumer m England is pretty well able to take care 
u ^ . n k .that we have every reason to 

nope that the price will not be extravagant, but what- 
ever it is it appears that we in Ireland will have 
to be bound by it and all that remains for us is to 
nx a relative price for oats. 

. 4 , 34 - ^ . M ost Rev. Dr. Kelly.— Mr. Montgomery 
said that his Committee thought the present price of 
gram crops would be a sufficient inducement to far- 
mers to increase their tillage. I think that is so. The 
present price of gram crops is so high that if the far- 
mers were not afraid of the prices falling that price 
would be sufficient inducement to them, and if we 
could satisfy them that the price would continue I 
am certain that that price would be inducement 
enough. The inducement is the price itself, but the 
farmer will say, “ while the prices are good now, what 
guarantee have I that when I come to sell the prices 
won t have fallen back to the old price of wheat of, 
say, about 8d. per stone,” and- hence the minimum 
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price would be not only an inducement but a security. 
The view we ought to take of the minimum price is 
this, that the farmer will be able to say that he would 
get as much for his crop as would save him from 
loss. I had in my mind 20 per cent, over the average 
of the last five years. If you have a minimum price 
for wheat you must also have a minimum price for 
oats. Mr. Gill raised the question of going on sound 
lines. We must not give an artificial stimulus. If you 
set up a big price for wheat or oats or for any other 
commodity once it falls below that price our people will 
do nothing and remain so for perhaps ten years. It 
is only in later years that the farmers have given up 
talking of the prices they got in the seventies, and 
the. fishermen in my diocese talk of the time when 
they got 24/- for 120 fish and say “ what is the use 
of catching them now when you only get 0/- or 7/-.” 
Our first consideration is if we succeed in feeding the 
people of Ireland, in case the worst comes to the 
worst, we will relieve the Government of the three 
countries of the burden of the Irish people, and con- 
sequently it is of the greatest importance that we 
should see that our farmers are able to feed them- 
selves. There are two distinct questions before us — 
one the question of feeding the farming population 
itself and the other is the question of turning food 
into money. Our deliberations go too much, I think, 
on the money side. We. have to feed something like 
400,000 families of small farmers and farm labourers. 
That takes a lot of food, and when it comes to the 
question of producing food for these on their own 
land the question of price does not enter very much 
into the matter at all. Every county can produce 
plenty of wheat for its own consumption — at least they 
did, except Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh. Leitrim, and 
Sligo, up to 1872. We are very much inclined to go 
on the idea that the world after the war will be the 
same as it was before and that the crop that was 
profitable before the war will be profitable after it, 
and vice versa. I don’t know the world we are to 
have after the war, but I am perfectly satisfied about 
this, that methods of farming that were unprofitable 
before the war will be profitable afterwards and vice 
versa. As long as the people are producing the neces- 
saries of life we are on safe lines, but once you go on 
producing luxuries you are no longer on safe ground. 
After the war there will be a development in the 
world that we cannot contemplate. During my four 


years on a Royal Commission on Unemployment this 
was driven into my head — the whole question in Great 
Britain is a question of wages. After the war is over 
you will find over two millions of people who a^e 
employed to make munitions of war out of employ- 
ment on the spot and you will have at least a million 
of soldiers and sailors looking for work, so you will 
have a terrible slump, and it will take a considerable 
time before these three million of people can be ab- 
sorbed back into work. My opinion is that consider- 
able numbers will never get back into worn because 
the world will be so much impoverished and produc- 
tion so much reduced that the manufactures of Eng- 
land in my time cannot be in the same position as 
they were before the war. The immediate effect will 
be great unemployment, and if there is great unem- 
ployment there will be no great demand for Irish beef 
and mutton in England and consequently the cattle 
men had better see how far cattle will be the profit- 
able industry it has been. I cannot say how far this 
will work out. There are causes there, and these causes 
will produce effects, but to what degree I cannot tell. 
I would not like that we should concentrate on our 
report from the point of view that beef and mutton 
and butter and eggs will be as profitable after the 
war as before and that the necessaries of life such as 
potatoes and oats and barley and wheaten bread would 
be as cheap as before. I have no doubt that English 
statesmen are very anxious to produce the necessaries 
of life in England because with the submarine warfare 
there is no security for the food of the nation. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were secure three or four 
months ago, but the last three or four months has 
changed the whole situation. The result in my mind 
is that it would be very desirable to increase the 
cereals in this country, both wheat and oats, and also 
as far ns possible to feed our own cattle, we must not 
forget the point the more tillage the more cattle. Let 
us take the money test. We have twelve million acres 
in Ireland under grass. If you take the total produc- 
tion of cattle and butter and these things and see how 
much per acre that land is producing; then you take 
the land under tillage and see how much it is produc- 
ing. you will see that the tillage produces two or three 
or four times as much as the grass, and therefore we 
must begin with tillage. My view is that if you pro- 
duce largely the necessaries of life you cannot err on 
that point. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


FIFTH DELIBERATIVE CONFERENCE— FRIDAY, 23rd JULY, 1915. 


The Committee met at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, at 3 o’clock, p.m. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE PRESENT WERE : 


The Right Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P., Chairman. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. William McDonald, J.P. 

Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery, D.L. 
Mr. George Murnaghan, J.P. 

Mr. Joseph O'Connor. 

r nuBtR1 . juownns o.c. Mr. Patrick J. O'Neill, J.P. 

Mr. William Field, M.P. 

Mr. T. P. Gill. 

Mr. James S. Gordon, B.Sc. 


The Right Hon. Sir H. Plunkett, D.C.L.. 
K.C.V.O. 


Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, D.L., M.P. 
Mr. C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 
Mr. J. J?. Boland, M.P. 

Mr. Robert N. Boyd. 


Mr. E. A. M. Morris, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 


435. The Chairman. — The Cabinet meets on Mon- 
day, and I want to be able to give them some idea of 
what conclusions the Committee have arrived at. I 
don't propose to send an interim report to the Cabinet. 
I propose to send a brief statement as to what we 
have decided. 


436. The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. — I think we ought 
to agree to fix a minimum price rn wheat and oats. 

437. The Chairman. — The Committee must take 
this as a war measure. 

438. Mr. Gill. — We ought to consider whether we 
can or not come to a conclusion about -a minimum 
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price. I think we did agree on the principle of fixing 
a minimum price and that that price should be as low 
as is consistent with securing the farmer against loss. 

439. Mr. Murnaghan.— W e have all agreed on that 


451. Mr. Gill.; — H ow much would you contemplate 

Mr. Murnaghan. — I thought of a maximum for 
wheat of 25/- and for oats A'l. 


point, 

440. Mr. Bastable. — T hat is to say if a minimum 
price were to be fixed it should be a low price. 

441. Most- Rev. Dr. Kelly. — A low minimum price 
would be less objectionable than a high one. 

442. The Chairman'. — The principle of inducement 
was agreed to by the Committee. 

443. Mr. Gill. — I think we ought to discuss now 
with Professor Bastable whether we should agree to 
the principle of a minimum price. 

444. Mr. Bagwell. — The question before us is whe- 
ther we should make an interim report. 

445. The Chairman. — I didn’t ask that. The 
Cabinet meets on Monday, and I have suggested that 
we should give them our views. 

446. Mr. Bagwell. — Whatever goes forward now as 
the feeling of this Committee will have to he more or 
less what is in our final report, so it amounts to mak- 
ing a report. I feel somewhat doubtful about this 
minimum price and I would not agree to recommend 
a minimum price on my own responsibility or as a 
member of this Committee without putting the re- 
sponsibility on the Government of saying whether 
they consider it necessary to have a very big increase 
in the cereal crops. I should like to safeguard my- 
self in that way because in principle I am very much 
opposed to the idea. 

447. Mr. Gill. — I think that is quite right — I think 
we may ease our minds by leaving it to the Govern- 
ment to say whether the circumstances are such that 
a large increase of food is essential. 

448. Mr. Murnaghan. — Is there no other form of 
inducement except a minimum price that would per- 
haps bring about the same result with less expense? 

I hold the idea very strongly that-, there is another 
form of inducement which will bring about the de- 
sired result with less dislocation to the country or any 
additional cost. The way I look on it is this— we ail 
hailed with pleasure the announcement of a maximum 
because it kept tbe price in moderation. I think we 
were all pleased with the action of the Government 
in providing a supply of wheat to keep food cheap for 
the people. If therefore we turn around and go in 
the other direction and recommend a minimum price 
It may raise the price to the consumer, which is a 
very different thing. My view would be to increase 
the production of oats and wheat in this count-rv, and 
T would like to do it in such a wav that I would not 
hurt the consumer in any way but really benefit him, 
and the men who gave an increased quantity of food, 
to help them also. In my opinion that can be done 
by offering the man who increases his crop of wheat 
and oats a sum commensurate with his expenses in 
connection with the matter. 

449. The Chairman. — A bonus? 

450. Mr. Murnaghan.— Y es. either in the form of 
t-eed or cash. It will have this additional advantage 
that it will encourage the man who grows his own 
wheat to use it on his own farm, while if you have a 
high price he will bring it to the market and sell it. 

I ask you whether you cannot arrive at the object in 
view without recommending a minimum price which 
everyone must know would be exceedingly objection- 
able. particularly to the consumer. It would be a 
very cheery thing to the farmer, but I doubt if it 
would be beneficial in the end. By fixing a minimum 
price you are paying the man who will do nothing for 
you — they all share in the benefit, the man who in- 
creases and the man who does not increase his tillage, 
and therefore it seems to me that if you had a little 
time to look into the figures to see what the effect of 
tins suggestion of mine would be, I think it would be 
beneficial, on the. part of the Committee not to arrive 
at a decided opinion at present. I agree something 
must be done, and if nothing better than a minimum 
pnee can be arrived at, it must he fixed, but it occurs 
to me. that something more acceptable can he done 
something less harmful and less costlv. The increased 
acreage under wheat last year was very considerable. 
And I was calculating, with the figures at my dis- 
posal. and it seems to me that my suggestion of giving 
so much per acre to the farmer who increased his til- 
lage would be less costly than the other method. 


452. Mr. Gill. — How many acres would you expect 
roughly of an increased production? 

Mr. Murnaghan. — I would think that the increase 
that took place last year in wheat would be main- 
tained. That was very considerable — 50,000 acres. 

453. Mr. Gill. — Supposing you contemplate a much 
larger growing this year, say 200,000 acres. Suppos- 
ing the minimum price is fixed at a figure which in all 
probability would be exceeded by the market price. 
In the first place you would have no expense at all. 
The Government does not put its hand into its pocket 
at all and you don’t hold out a bribe to the farmer to 
do something abnormal, but you can give him -a feel- 
ing of security in doing what the circumstances of the 
time call for and wheat would be generally beneficial 
to the agriculture of the country. If you fix a figure 
which is likely to be above the market price, you do 
a vicious thing in every way and it would probably be 
a backward step. Assuming that you can fix a figure 
which would be what I describe : then at the same 
time a minimum price is the simplest type of induce- 
ment iu that order. There are other inducements 
that might help. 

454. Mr. Murnaghan.- — In fixing a minimum price 
you are introducing a vicious principle and you are 
giving benefits indiscriminately to those who deserve 
them and to those who do -not. 

455. Mr. Gill. — If we so arrange it that the mini- 
mum price is lower than the market price it will not 
apply at all. 

456. Mr. McDonald. — What is to prevent a man 
planting a crop on land that does not suit if you give 
him the bonus suggested by Mr. Murnaghan?' If you 
fix the minimum price at a ' figure that will induce, him 
to grow and guarantee him against loss, lie will grow 
on suitable land that will give a profitable return . 
If you adopt Mr. Mumaghan’s suggestion he will 
plough up any kind of land, and the result is very 
doubtful. 

457. The Chairman. — The prices of wheat- and oats 
are. very good now. If the farmer could get a guaran- 
tee that these prices would continue they, would not 
require a minimum price. A good many judges don’t 
believe that prices will fall much. Now, if you • fix 
a minimum price at a rate to protect the farmer and 
not- for his aggrandisement, to make it safe for him 
to grow the crop — safety is what he wants — I question 
whether we would have to spend much in this way. 
That is what commends the minimum price to me. 

It may never be called into requisition. 

458. Mr. O'Connor. — I agree that this minimum 
price has a lot more to recommend it than anything 
that could be said against it. On tlie other side there 
is the question of a maximum price in ,the interest of 
the consumer. 

459. Mr. Field. — I would not be in favour of the 
maximum. I am rather in favour of Mr. Murnaghan ’s 
suggestion, but I don’t see how it could be carried 
out. There, would be an enormous amount of prac- 
tical difficulties and farmers might be induced to sow 
on unsuitable land, and the result would be ruinous 
in some instances. In this crisis we have to deal with 
I think the minimum price is the best. 

460. Mr. Bastable. — The first point is that- we have 
got no explanation of fhe machinery by which this 
system of a minimum price is to be administered. 

It may be said that this is a matter for the Govern- 
ment, but I don’t think it is the business of the Com- 
mittee to make a recommendation that (hey cannot 
see their way to carry out. The minimum price 
would involve in certain conditions the purchase of 
corn by the Government. The suggestion is that that 
minimum price is to obtain for four years. We hold 
that the war conditions will pass away before that and 
therefore the minimum price would be in operation 
perhaps two years after these conditions had ceased 
to operate. 

461. Mr. Gill. — We have not decided on four years. 

462. Mr. Bastable. — I am speaking of the recom- 
mendation of the English Committee. If that . be 
done you are arranging a scheme which is ostensibly 
designed to meet an emergency, but it applies beyond 
it, and therefore I would suggest that in any recom- 
mendation from this Committee the time should be 
more limited. 
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463. The Chairman. — We are all agreed on that. 

464. Mr. Bastable, — I was very glad to notice that 
the practical farmers did not want an exorbitant price. 

I don’t know whether the farmers in England took up 
a similar attitude, but under the circumstances that 
exist I suppose no one will object to any proceedings 
by the Government which they regard as necessary 
in a condition of emergency and I think we also would 
recognise that the increase of the food supply is very- 
desirable. Then there comes another question — is it 
desirable to stress specially' the production of wheat. 
When we come to the figures we find that the total 
crop under wheat in Ireland at present gives a supply 
of about one-twentieth of the amount required for 
Irish consumption — say 5 per cent. Now, suppose by 
the fixing of a minimum price at a low figure you get 
an increase in acreage threefold and a similar increase 
in production, that would give an increase of 20 per 
cent, for Ireland. The question is, is it worth while 
entering' upon a difficult experiment of this kind to 
get a result of that kind — you' get an addition of 15 
per cent. I would suggest that it is hardly worth 
while to take very extreme measures to reach a result 
of that kind, and I don’t know- whether the practical 
members of the Committee would anticipate a greater 
increase than that, which would mean, say, 200,000 
acres. I don’t know whether that amount could be 
obtained or not. Therefore if anything is to be done 
it would seem that oats is a crop that ought to get 
special consideration, but then we have to bear in 
mind that any problem of food production in Ireland 
is complicated by its relation to England. The Irish 
farmer Would expect a similar price to that fixed in 
England. It might happen that a very large sum 
might be paid out of the British Exchequer to Eng- 
lish farmers, and if there was a lower minimum price 
in Ireland the Irish farmer would not receive one 
penny. That would add to our financial grievances. 
It might become necessary to require some compensa- 
tion. As the Irish cereal is oats it would seem that it 
is in the case of oats a minimum price would become 
most important in this country. Roughly there are 
about a million acres under oats. I don’t know whe- 
ther that would be increased by one-third under the 
moderate form of bonus that would be given for oats 
calculated on a proportionate scale to wheat. That is 
a question for practical men to consider. I don t 
know that the total amount of encouragement would 
be of immense advantage to the Irish farmer. They 
are in ' a prosperous condition at present. Therefore 
at present no difficulty occurs. The question of giving 
relief or assistance to the farmer after the war con- 
ditions had passed away would have to be considered 
too. , 

465. Mr. Bagwell.— If the Government say there 
is a necessity for a large increase md that that can 
only be brought about by guaranteeing u minimum 
price, and that a minimum price is guaranteed for 
wheat in England. I think it. is quite obvious that 
that minimum price would obtain in Ireland too. 
You cannot exclude Ireland. What we have to con- 
sider as regards Ireland is how to increase wheat 
without decreasing oats and how to increase oats 
without decreasing the acreage under other food crops 
which are equally useful in their way. I would not 
favour a bonus on wheat or oats unless I understood 
-that the farmer is going to increase his total acreage 
of tillage. ' 

466. Mr. O’Neill.— Did Mr. Mumaghan contem- 
plate the extension of the bonus to one or four years? 

467. Mr. Mtjbnaghan. — During the duration of the 
war. 

468. Mr. Bagwell. — If the whole area under til- 
lage is increased it is a matter of breaking up grass 
land. Then the question is as to what the minimum 
price Shall do as regards breaking up grass laud— that 
Is how long should such a man be guaranteed in his 

469. Mr. Barbie. — As regards Mr. Mumagban’s 
suggestion it may interest the Committee to know 
-that a similar suggestion was brought forward by a 
member of my Committee in September last. It vras 
debated and finally supported only by proposer. The 
real argument against it was that there could be no 
effective check as to the increased tillage having taken 
place in the proper kind of land and it might require 
■a small army of officials. The combined wisdom of 
my Committee was that the solution was not to be 


found in that direction. Mr. Murnaghan seems to 
feel that the suggestion of a minimum price would 
have the effect of putting up and keeping up the 
price. I don't quite see how that could happen. It 
resolves itself into the question, what is a high price 
for wheat. I am old enough to remember when 45/- 
was looked upon as a very moderate price, and in 
'94 it fell in England to a guinea a quarter and ruined 
thousands of farmers. It is all a question of what 
is a low price for wheat. For the five years prior to 
the war the average price was 38/- in England. If 
you drop the first year of that five years and include 
the current year I think you will find that the average 
of the five years including 1914 would probably work 
out 40/-, so that after all what the proposal amounts 
to is this, that the farmer is to have guaranteed to him 
at the maximum 5/- per quarter advance on the aver- 
age price of the last five years. That does not strike 
me as an expensive State guarantee at all. If nothing 
is done are we quite sure that the acreage for the 
current year will be maintained. I am not at all 
sure. The real question the farmer in my district is 
putting to himself is, what is going to happen. We 
want to get over that difficulty, which is bound to 
assert itself with increasing force. Mr. Robertson 
spoke of the necessity for giving an inducement to 
wheat growing rather than to oats. I think we 
should encourage oat growing more strongly than we 
have done. My own view is that the State runs very 
little risk in guaranteeing the figure that has been 
suggested. I believe that a minimum price should 
be given for oats as well as for wheat. I don’t -think 
that the Irish farmer would be satisfied with 42/6 if 
an English Department recommended 45 '- a quarter. 

470. Sir Horace Plunkett. — What I want to know 
is, in what state of facts are we supposed to be giving 
our opinion. If the state of facts is that already the 
English farmer has been given a guarantee of a cer- 
tain minimum price for a certain number of years 
for the chief crop that is grown in England, then I 
don't see how you can avoid treating the Irish farmer 
similarly, but I feel that the Government would be 
wrong in both cases. I would like to reserve niv views 
until I have a little more information, and read the 
English report. 

471. The Chairman. — The Committee must, in my 
judgment, comply with Mr. Birrell’s request and give 
him an indication of what the feeling of this Com- 
mittee is for Monday’s Cabinet Meeting. If you say 
that you cannot make up your mind until you see the 
English report I cannot show you that report. 

472. Sir Horace Plunkett. — Then I would rather 
reserve mv opinion. 

473. Mr. Gill.— The Report of the English Com- 
mittee states that if the Government think it right 
that a very large amount of wheat growing is to be 
encouraged next year, then the essential measure to 
bring about that 'result is the fixing of a minimum 
price of 45 /- per quarter for four years. But they do 
not make a recommendation with regard to the maxi- 


„„ —My difficulty is not 

with regard to the wheat but to the million acres of 
Irish oats. I would like a little more light. All I 
will say for myself now is that I presume before any 
definite statement is made on behalf of the Committee 
to the Chief Secretary that we shall be allowed to see 
it. If the Chairman' lets me see what he proposes to 
sav on behalf of the Committee I would say whether 
mv views are in accordance with that of my col- 
leagues. , , . . 

475. Mr. Boland. — Lord Selbome is desirous of 
having immediate legislation. 

476. Sir Horace Plunkett.— What I would like to 

know is whether the Irish fanner really does require a 
money inducement to increase his tillage. T am of 
opinion that the Irish farmer ought to grow a great 
deal more oats than he does at present, but I am 
rather doubtful whether, when you are asking him to 
increase the area under oats, you are asking him to 
make any sacrifice at all. It is on that I want some 
light. * . . , . 

477. The Chairman. — The real question is— is this 
an emergency or is it not. In the abstract, Sir 
Horace, you ‘are quite right. I think the farmers, 
ought to grow oats without any inducement, but will 
they do that in this great time of peril. 

478. Mr. Gill. — We were discussing the question 
as to whether we ought to make the recommendation’ 
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hypothetically— that we should leave it to the 

Government to sa . v whether the emergency was such 

as to call for a great increase in the growing of these 
crops and if it did to meet such an emergency a 
minimum price would be necessary. 

479 Sir Homo. Firamt. — I* an, in agreement 
first that if such a course is taken by the Government 
in one part of the United Kingdom 'it must be taken 
in all; secondly, that if the Government call upon the 
•Irish farmers to go out of their ordinary course and 
to do something that they might consider to be risky 
or ask them to make any sacrifice for the nation that 
men they ought to have a proper insurance. So far 
I am entirely with the Committee. Where mv mind 
is not made up is when we distinctly sav 'to the 
Government that if they think that Ireland “ought to 
grow more food then we say that a certain minimum 
price ought to be guaranteed to farmers for a term of 
years for growing oats. I want to think over the mat- 
ter and I want more light. 

480. Mr. O’Neill.— W hat is it exactlv you want 
to know m order to make up your mind on tlie balance 
of the question? 

481. Si, Hmicj PumanT.-Whrfl.fr .re could not 
induce the Irish farmers to increase as mucli as they 
ought to increase the area under oats without any 
inducement. 

482. Mr. O’Neill.— T he farmer’s answer to that 
question is this — since the Department has come into 
existence it has brought under our notice the desir- 
ability of the Irish farmer increasing his tillage Now 
we know what the result of that advice has been, and 
do you assume that because we repeat what has been 
said pubhciy and privately and advocated in the press 

ell years as t0 what the Iri* farmer 

should do that he is now going by the touch of our 
« o an “ to be com Pletely transformed. 

48d. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I understand that the 
Chairman must send a statement to Mr. Birrell for 
Mondays meeting of the Cabinet. If he would be 
j,ood enough to let me know the statement he is goinc 
to send on behalf of the Committee I will see whlthef 
I can associate myself with it. 

484. Mr. Boyd. — You are a member of this Com- 
mittee. It is not the Chairman that is making this 
recommendation. It is the Committee. W^ want 
■ in comin " to a conclusion. 

“>° P ‘ E ”8li.h price 

not allow ourselves^to be^iaced^in * he secondary posi' 
See® but r whaf e T figUre -' *!■ CQnnot g07Cm th * Com- 


fative of the Government in the* Cabinet ^esf^our 
*° *■ - 

mitfje ;5 r ; Cn.L,— The report of the English Com- 

niS aTo'od “ 8 paper ^ ent » ad 

s mn r „i a g d many qualifications. They have 
488' <fi w J. reC T mendation before the. Cabinet. 

H ° R A C . e Plcxket t.— I am meeting the 
Committee do S* n questioD / rt is Possible that the 
do not Propose to give their final opinion 
f? to • tbe amount of the bonus that they propose to 
"* e . ln oaff: Mr. Bagwell has shown me what is 
what n he 1 h»i ),S ^ ind ‘ If TOU wil1 allow him to read 
^ h Th h fr^ ei1 Up °mu it ’ 14 presses my views, 
infat no «««*« of arriv- 

i Uca fc 

if»™ g ,!?“ s to*bl’’lSw°U^” m ptl “ ; 

JftA *«“« must apologise. I 

p l pSo“.S“‘ ^ 

t“ te»^LS,‘Ta“V°t oto r a 

upon to hare a minimum pri« P “ u e 'A^J‘ h ' e,Kd 

STS’ ^ 

minimum price , or * 

ttig ' £ Bastable They have not considered „ y . 


493. Mr. Gill. — The Cabinet has to consider the 
whole question for the three kingdoms and what I 
think the Committee ought to do is to influence the 
Cabinet with regard to Ireland. If this Committee is 
of opinion that Ireland ought to concentrate on oats 
as England does on wheat then it will be for us to con- 
sider what ought to be the minimum price for oats. 
Here another complication comes in. If the English 
price for wheat is fixed at 45/- a quarter that would 
affect our minimum price for oats, because the price 
of oats must be fixed in relation to the price of wheat 
and therefore our hands are tied in fixing the price 
of oats if that price is adopted for English wheat. If 
we agree as to the minimum price the question is 
what will be the minimum price for oats. 

494. Sir Horace Plunkett.— The amount does not 
matter if we only make it for one year and not for 
four. 

495. The Chairman.— T hat is not decided. 

496. Mr. O’Neill. — Once a farmer has embarked on 
this tillage he must continue it for at least two years 

497. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I quite agree that if 
a minimum price is fixed in England for wheat that 
it must be fixed in Ireland for oats. I agree also with 
Mr. 0 Neill that a guarantee for one year would not 
do. 

498 Mr. Bagwell.— I would like the qualification 
that I have already expressed, that it should be the 
Government that is to decide on the necessity for 
this guarantee. 

499. The Chairman.— That is agreed. 

500. Mr. O’Connor. — The 45/- a quarter for wheat 
recommended by the English Committee works out 
at about 27/- per barrel of 20 stone. I suggest that 
i5\ x,‘. per st ? ne * or °ats would be the minimum. 

I his thing ought to be made as clear as possible for 
the farmers. 

501. Mr. McDonald. — In considering oats I think 
it is overlooked that there are two sorts of oats— 
white and black— and that there has always been a 
difference m price between the two. That should be 
“1™ “ rabid while fixing the minimum price. 

o0-. Mr. O Neill.— In a general recommendation 
of this kind we really cannot take cognisance of small 
changes m value like this. At the present time there 
is no difference between white and black oats, and 
whatever difference exists is from 6d. to 9d. per 
two and " e ought not to differentiate between the 

503. Mr. Downes. — In discussing this question of 
the minimum price I think that the time of the year 
at which it is to come into operation is very import- 
ant. The minimum price in September or October 
would be very different from what it would be in 
March or April. 

.i f? 4 ;, .O’Neill. — ; M r - Barrie suggested yesterday 

that the minimum price should not come into opera- 
ls°t“ f D pii, a eertam fixed period and he suggested the 
1st of February or the 1st of March. 

oOo. Mr. Boland.— I am strongly in favour of a. 
minimum price as against the suggestion of Mr. Mur- 
naghan of a bonus on acreage. 

¥, r ' Gill -— There . is 3 condition in the English 
Keport that no farmer is to be entitled to get the 
minimum price unless he has increased his total til- 
by The condition is that the toter 

amount of the tillage is increased by one-fifth. 

507. Mr. Boland. — I am in favour of the minimum 
price being fixed on the whole product of the country. 

508. Mr. O’Connor.— T hat is my opinion also.' 

509. The Chairman.— I think it is impossible to- 

Sffl ?? than th T at the mini ™ m p*i£ 

affect the whole crop. I am asking the Com- 
fn f 7 n ? tbmg mor ? at present than that they 
are in favour of the principle of a minimum price in 
ro « g ! nCy f ° r Wbeat and «»ts. If you allow me 
, sre agree that a minimum price should 

S EM 

tto/' r/nm-8 ‘t would be necessary to point P 0 ut that 

Sinf oTT mieto™ °°™ tte that tie 

S of * price on oats is essential and 
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■n-liat I would suggest is the argument to adduce in 
favour of that view is to point out the relative growth 
of the two cereals in this country. 

511. The Chairman. — That I have done already. I 
will give him the figures as to wheat and oats. 

512. Mr. Boyd.— A nd add that in our opinion the 
minimum price should be looked upon not as a bonus 
but as an insurance against loss. 

513. The Chairman.— My own opinion is quite 
clear that we have no business to fix a minimum 
price only for the protection of the farmer. 

514. Sir Horace Plunkett.— I have written a draft 
note. Mv note is " It was agreed that the Chair- 
man should tell the Chief Secretary that if the Govern- 
ment decided upon a minimum price being guaran- 
teed to English farmers to grow wheat a minimum 
price must also be guaranteed to Irish farmers to 
grow oats as well as wheat. 

515. The Chairman. — That does not give any 
opinion — that does not assist the Government as to 
the opinion of this Committee. 

516. Mr. O’Neill.— T hat is no expression of opinion' 

from this Committee. I think we ought to speak for 
Ireland here. _ 

517. Mr. Barrie. — I have written this : — ‘ That if 
the Cabinet are of opinion that such action is called 
for, and with present information before us, we are 
of opinion that a substantial increase in food produc- 
tion in Ireland in 1916 can only be secured by offering 
our farmers a minimum price in wheat and oats har- 
vested in that year : that oats must be included as our 
chief cereal crop. The Committee have not yet con- 
sidered what an equitable minimum price would be.” 

518. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I don't want to say 
that the fixing of a minimum price is the only way 
of securing an increase of tillage. If we agree that it 
is the best way: perhaps Mr. Barrie would have no 
objection of making the alteration by substituting 
“ best ” for “ only." 

519. Mr. Barrie.— Yes. 

520. Most Rev. Dr. Kelly.— I don’t think it is ne- 
cessary for us to draft the. precise words. 

521. The Chairman.— What I object to in Sir 
Horace’s note is that it is simply a record of the facts 
of the situation and gives the Cabinet no light or lead- 
ing as to the views of the Committee. 

522. Mr. Bagwell.— We are practically making our 
report now. Whatever you write to the Chief Secre- 
tary we will not be in a position to differ from it 
•afterwards if it goes now as our opinion. 

523. Mr. O'Connor. — My note is — “ That we are 
unanimous in agreeing to 'a minimum price for both 
■wheat and oats for Ireland if it is regarded by the 


Government as a necessity and as a means of increas- 
ing the area of tillage in Ireland.” 

524. Sir Horace Plunkett. — I will agree to that. 

525. Mr. Bagwell. — I would not object to it. 

526. Mr. Barrie. — My note now reads — “ That if 
the Cabinet are of opinion that such action is called 
for, and with present information before us, we desire 
to say that a substantial increase in food production 
in Ireland in 1916 can be best secured by offering our 
farmers a guarantee of a minimum price on wheat 
and oats harvested for that year. We consider oats 
must be included as our chief cereal crop. The Com- 
mittee have not yet considered what the equitable 
minimum price should be.” 

527. Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Bagwell agreed 
to this note, as well as the other members of the 
Committee. 

528. The Chairman. — I take it that Mr. Barrie's 
resolution is passed. Anything that is to gc with it 
will go as what I think is the mind of the Committee 
but not necessarily as a formal resolution. 

529. Mr. Gill. — I would add that the Committee 
is of opinion that the minimum price should be re- 
garded as an insurance against loss and not as a 
bonus. 

530. The Chairman. — We will consider our draft 
report on Wednesday week. I propose to deal with 
the minimum price as the principal part of the report. 
I propose to deal also with the question of the cattle 
trade and the report will simply amount to this, so 
far as I am concerned, that the new Act gives the 
Department complete power and that I don t think 
that any further interference would be justified. As 
to all the other points that have arisen I don’t con- 
sider one of them as having a real bearing upon the 
present question. I must say that I was very much 
impressed by Mr. Wibberley’s evidence yesterday, and 
I feel that as regards winter dairying there may be 
something to be had out of it. 

531. Mr. O'Neill. — H ear, hear. 

582. The Chairman.— That is the position I have 
reached. I did see there for the first time some light 
for the dairying industry in Ireland. I don’t intend 
to refer to that- in the report because it could not 
come into operation in time and there would not be 
sufficient agreement to justify any reference to it. 
On the other point as to co-operation and machinery 
I shall take any paragraph that Sir Horace sends in 
and the Committee can discuss it .on its own responsi- 
bilitv. but I don’t feel justified in drawing it in as 
part of my draft report. If it is added by the Com- 
mittee it will become part of the report. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Statistical Statements and Tables specially prepared for the use of the Committee 
by the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


Statement I. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. 

The following four tables should be considered together. Table I. shows the quantity and value of 
that part of each Irish agricultural product which is sold or consumed by the farmers and their families * 
1 f, Tables HI. and IV. is used on the farms as food for farm stock SlSd 
and to keep up the stock of farm eqmnes. The values shown are the estimated values at the farms m ‘TJia 
total output of any particular product, except whole milk, may be obtained by adding the figures^that 
663,cS),a) r 0 gaUoS OdU “ ^ Th ® t0tal P roduction of wbole miIk ™ 1912-13 is estimated at 

TABLE I. 

Total estimated quantities and values of Irish Crops, Live Stock and Live Stock Products sold* or consumed 
by the farmers and their families in Ireland in the year 1912-13. sumed 


CROPS. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Beans 

Pease 

Potatoes ... 

Carrots 
Parsnips ... 

Other Green Crops 
Flax ... ... 

Tow (undressed) 

Hay 
Straw 
Grass Seed 
Fruit 
Timber 


Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products. 

Cattle 
Butter 
Whole Milk 

Butter and Separated Milk 
“ Fallen ” Cattle Hides 
Pigs 
Poultry 
Eggs 
Feathers 
Sheep 
Wool 


“ Fallen ” Horse Hides 
Mules, Jennets and Asses 
Goats 
Honey 

Total Value 


Stones 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Tons. 


No. 

Cwts. 

Gals. 


Gt. Hds. 
Lbs. 
No. 
Lbs. 
No. 


790.000 

5.140.000 

2.613.000 
7,600 
1,700 

1.495.000 

12,000 

7,000 

2.073.000 

2,073,000 

217,500 

15.000 

586.000 

245.000 


1.096.000 

1.764.000 
92,000,000 

220,000,000 

129.000 

1.656.000 

12.955.000 

9.342.000 

2.985.000 

1.378.000 

15.530.000 

32.000 

10.000 

4,000 

463,167 


£ 

306.000 

1.715.000 

1.126.000 

3,000 

600 

6,102,000 

18,000 

22.000 

66,000 

855.000 

39.000 

743.000 

27.000 

385.000 

320.000 

123.000 


13,854,000 

9.201.000 

2.492.000 

687.000 

97.000 

7.790.000 

1.575.000 

4.312.000 

67.000 

2.875.000 

696.000 

1.508.000 
7,000 

13.000 

32.000 

11.000 


57,067,600 


production in 

■ale, and added to the actual sale, aud consumption, decreaLto befn fubttaS. tt “* ed as 
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TABLE II. 


Estimated Quantities aud Values of Irish Agricultural Products fed to Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry and 
Farm Equines in Ireland in 1912-13. 


— 


QUANTITY. 

VALUE. 

Oats 

... 1 Cwts. 

12,148,000 

£ 

4,048,000 

Bariev 


252,000 

103,000 

Rye 

... j 

109,000 

33.000 

Screenings 

... | ., 

1,352,000 

258,000 

Beans 

... ! 

22,000 

9,000 

Pease 

1 

1,000 

800 

Potatoes, Saleable ... 

Tons 

195,000 

798,000 

,, Small ... 


509,000 

509,000 

Turnips ... 

... 

3,783,000 

1,892,000 

Mangels and Beet ... 

... 

1,301,000 

813,000 

Field Cabbages 


453,000 

272,000 

Rape 


35,000 

13.000 

Vetches 

... 

25,000 

13,000 

Other Green Crops 

... 

— 

189,000 

Hay 


4,857.000 

13.151.000 



1,630.000 

2,883,000 

Whole Milk 

... i Gals. 

44,000,000 

962,000 

Butter Milk and Separated Milk 

... | „ 

307,000,000 

959,000 

Total Value 

— 1 

_ 

26,905,800 


TABLE III. 

Total estimated Quantities and Values of Irish Agricultural Seeds (other than Grass Seeds*) sown in Ireland 
in 1912-13. 


— 


QUANTITY. 

VALUE. 




£ 

Wheat 

Cwts. 

48,000 

19,000 



1,817,000 

628.000 



246,000 

108,000 


,, 

10,000 

3,000 



2,000 

SOO 



300 

100 

Potatoes ... 

Tons 

348,000 

1.362,000 

Total Value 



2,120,900 


* The total quantity and value of Grass Seeds saved in Ireland is shown in Table I. 


TABLE IV. 

The total number of Irish Equines broken in 1912-13 is obtained by adding^ to the figures for equines 
which appear in Table I. the following, which are the Estimated Number and Value of new Irish Equines 
put to agricultural work in Ireland in that year. 

No. £ 

Horses 22,000 435,000 

Mules, Jennets and Asses ... ... 19,000 43,000 

L 
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ESTIMATE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS.— EXTENT, RATES OF PRODUCE, AND PRODUCE. 


EXTENT. 

— 

WHEAT. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

POTATOES. 

TURNIPS. 

MANGELS. 


acres. 

acres. 

1 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1912 

44,855 

1,046,000 

165,367 

595,184 

271,771 

81,700 

1913 

34,004 

1,048,813 

172,948 

582,303 

276,596 

78,914 

1914 

36,913 

1,028,758 

172,289 

583,069 

276,872 

81,570 

ESTIMATED RATES OF PRODUCE PER STATUTE 

ACRE. 


— 

WHEAT. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

POTATOES. 

TURNIPS. 

MANGELS. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1912 

18-7 

18-3 

18-8 

4-3 

13-9 

15-9 

1913 

20-4 

18-0 

19-8 

6-4 

18-8 

20-6 

1914 

20-5 

17-6 

20-1 

5-9 

16-0 

19-2 

ESTIMATED TOTAL PRODUCE. 

■■Ml 

— 

WHEAT. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

POTATOES. 

TURNIPS. 

MANGELS. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1912 

837,826 

19,104,975 

3,110,924 

2,546,710 

3,783,218 

1,301,048 

1913 

683,887 

18,886,651 

3,430,362 

3,739,346 

5,189,292 

1,628,514 

1914 

758,154 

18,081,961 

3,460,018 

3,445,770 

4,433,491 

1,562,074 


Statement III 


Table showing the distribution of the land in Ireland in 1912, 1913, and 1914. 


Division of Land. 


Coin Crops 
Green Crops 
Flax ... 
Fruit 
Hay ... 
Grass 


Mountain Land — 

Grazed ... 

Barren ... 

Woods and Plantations 

Turf Bog 

Marsh 

Water, Roads, Towns, &c. 


Total of Ireland 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


1,265,687 

1,263,963 

1,247,003 

1,022,089 

1,009,481 

1,015,406 

55,062 

59,305 

49,253 

i 15,218 

15,734 

16,090 

2,487,349 

2,481,822 

2,487,513 

9,828,373 

9,860,842 

9,927,501 

2,583,485 

2,547,961 

2,516,079 

471,995 

502,305 

525,109 

298,735 

297,809 

9,96 -to Q 

877,784 

845,048 

840,579 

363,229 

389,462 i 

353,576 

1,102,119 

1,097,393 

1,096,523 

20,371,125 

20,371,125 

20,371,125 
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Statement IV. 

THE BREAKFAST TABLE COMMODITIES. 

{Extract from the Vice-President's Address to the Council- of Agriculture on 4th May, 1915.) 

In view of the importance of the Food Supply and its development at the present juncture, and owing 
to the fact that for the first time I am able to utilise the figures derived from the Census of Production, I 
have thought this an opportune time for analysing some of the constituent figures of the Agricultural Income 
of Ireland, which for 1912-13 was estimated at £56,309,000. Of this sum no less than £25,614,000, or 45-5 
per cent., was received in respect of butter, milk, pigs, eggs, and poultry. The value and percentage of the 
total income from each of these products was : — 


— 

Value. 

Percentage of 
Farmer’s 
Income. 

Blitter 

£ 

9,201,000 | 

16-3 

Milk (consumed as such) ... ... ... ■ 

2,736,000 j 

4-9 

Total Butter and Milk 

11,937,000 : 

2,2 

Pigs I 

7,790,000 

13-8 


4,312,000 

7-7 

Poultry 

1,575,000 

2-8 

Total Eggs and Poultry ... 

5,887,000 

| 10-5 

Total Butter, Milk, Pigs, 

25,614,000 

45-5 

Eggs and Poultry. 




This £25,614,000 includes the Irish produce consumed by Irish farmers and their families, and represents 
the income which thev derive from what have been termed breakfast table commodities. Before these 
commodities reach our tables, or our ports for shipment to Great Britain, their cash value is, of course, largely 
increased by the bacon curers, the merchants, the railway companies, and all the other factors which constitute 
the machinery of distribution. More than half of them is consumed in Ireland. We consume about 57 per 
cent, of the butter, practically all of the milk, 37 per cent, of the pigs, 59 per cent, of the poultry, and 33 per 
cent, of the eggs. The remainder is exported to Great Britain. 


The estimated value of the exports from Ireland of Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Live Pigs, Bacon and Hams 
in each of the last five years was : — 


— 

1910. 

' 1911. 

! 1912. 

1913. 

1014. 

Butter 


£ 

3,585,000 

£ 

3,671,000 

£ 

4,160,000 

£ 

3,736,000 

£ 

4,645,000 

Eggs 

Poultry 


2,744,000 

927,000 

2,940,000 

851,000 

i 2,927,000 
1,038,000 

3,019.000 

986,000 

3.384,000 

i;071,000 


Total Eggs and Poultry 

3,671,000 

, 3,791,000 

: 3,965,000 

4,005,000 

4,455.000 

Live Pigs 
Bacon and 

Hams ... ••• ••• ••* : 

1.332.000 

3.692.000 

1.332.000 

3.494.000 

; 1,302,000 
4,220,000 

1.024.000 

4.209.000 

737,000 
i 4,063,000 


Total Live Pigs, Bacon, and Hams 

5,024,000 

4,826,000 

j 5,522,000 

5,233,000 

4,800,000 


Total Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Pigs, 
and Pig Products. 

12,280,000 

: 12,288,000 

i 13,647,000 

i 12,974,000 

j 13,900.000 


The fourteen million pounds sterling that Ireland thus receives for her breakfast table commodities at 
first sight appears a very respectable figure. It certainly is a very interesting one. But, after all, what 
does it amount to ? Our surplus for export, after providing for home consumption, should be at least doubled 
Anri this we could do for each item— our home consumption remaining the same— by providing 12 cows, 13 
nies and 237 poultry to the 100 acres of productive land, the stock being no better or no worse than we have 
At present we have only 9 cows, 8 pigs, and 148 poultry to the 100 acres. One wearies of holding 
ie people of other wiser if not happier lands to show what is possible— Denmark, with 14 cows, 27 pigs 
167 poultry to the 100 acres : Holland, with 15 cows, 19 pigs, but only 99 poultrv ; and so on. But 
there is much to be learned from ichat our own small farmers are doing. Irish farmers with 30 acres or less 
have as many as 15 cows, 15 pigs, and 366 poultry to the 100 acres of cropped and pasture lands whereas 
our farmers with 100 acres or more have only 6 cows, 3 pigs, and 52 poultry. It may be objected that we 
might double the surplus of breakfast table commodities only at the expense of our cattle trade. Not at 
all The small farmers, in addition to having two and a half times as many cows, five times as many pigs, 
and seven times as many poultry to the 100 acres as the large farmers, held exactly the same number of other 
cattle — 23 to the 100 acres. 

L 2 


now. A 

up the people of other wiser if not happier — — — - - f - , , nA , 

and 167 poultry to the 100 acres ; Holland, with 15 cows, 19 pigs, but only 99 poultrv ; and so on. 
r , . i i j t c,„v,77 Amum n» rtf».)m Irish farmers Wll 
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Someone mar perhaps raise the point that these 23 other cattle on the small farms are younger and 
less valuable animals that require less food than the 23 on the large farms, and also that there are 36 sheep 
per 100 acres on the large farms to 19 on the small farms. This is quite true, but then look at the contrast 
in cows, pigs and poultry. I should explain that the figures show the large farmer in the most favourable 
light possible as the two -and-a -half million acres of rough grazed mountain lands, most of which are on the 
large holdings, have been left out of account in calculating the number of stock. In addition, it should be 
borne in mind that I am not contending that the large farmers should have as many cows, pigs and poultry 
to the 100 acres as the small farmers, nor that Ireland should have as manj' as Denmark oi Holland, but 
I maintain that we should carry enough to permit us to double our export. 

Again, it may be objected that farms with 30 acres or less are too small for purposes of comparison. 
Well, let us contrast farms under 50 acres and farms over 50 acres. The former carry 14 cows, 14 pigs and 
295 poultry to the 100 acres, whereas the latter have only 8 cows, 5 pigs and 80 poultry. The former carry 
23 other cattle and 19 sheep, the latter 23 other cattle and 31 sheep. 

These contrasts, of course, get us back to the tillage question. The farmers with 30 acres or less have 
under crops 44 per cent., the farmer of over 100 acres only 22 per cent, of their cropped and pasture lands. 

Our cows and poultry are increasing, but much too slowly. The cows have increased by only 6 per cent., 
and the poultry by 12 per cent, in the last five years. The number of our pigs fluctuates greatly and rapidly, 
going up one year and down the next, but the general tendency appears to be downwards. The average number 
on the 1st June of the four years, 1900 to 1903, was 1.300,000 ; for 1904-1907, 1,260.000 : for 1908-1911 
1,246,000 ; and for 1912, 1913 and 1914, 1,230,000. 

The capital value of the milch cows, pigs and poultry in Ireland on the 1st June, 1912, was £23,200,000, 
and the farmer's income from butter, milk, pigs and poultry in the following twelve months was £25,600,000, 
or 110 per cent, of the capital value. The capital value of cattle other than milch cows was £25,000,000, 
and the income from fat and store cattle only £13,100,000, or 52 per cent, of the capital value. The capital 
value of sheep was £5,400,000, and the income £3,500,000, or 65 per cent. 

If pigs and poultry alone are considered, the capital value was only £4,700,000, whereas the income was 
£13,700,000, or 283 per cent, of the capital. Would it not be to our advantage to develop this safe business 
of breakfast table commodities which brings in such lucrative returns from a comparatively small outlay ? 

. Great Britain can take all the butter, eggs, poultry, live pigs and bacon and hams we can supply her 
with. In 1913 in addition to paying Ireland £13,000,000 for these commodities, she paid foreign countries 
£55,000,000, and also paid her own producers something like £26,000,000, making a total payment of £94,000,000 
Of this £94,000,000 producers in Great Britain received 27-7 per cent., Denmark 23-2 per cent. Ireland, 13-8 
per cent., Russia 10-2 per cent., the United States of America 9-6 per cent., and all other countries 1 15-5 
per cent. In 1913, Ireland received only £3,736,000 for her butter, whereas Denmark took £10,658,000, 
£3,831 000. As regards eggs, Ireland received £3,019,000, Russia £4,745,000 and D enma rk 
£2 297,000. For live pigs, bacon and hams, Ireland got only £5,233,000, while Denmark got £8,870 000 
and the United States £8,838,000. ° 5 


n0t on ^’ are not taking advantage of this huge market at our doors, but we are actually allowing 
the foreigner a substantial slice of the home market. Ireland imported butter, eggs, poultry, bacon, and hams 
£ ? "*$000 . » 1914 and £2,650,000 in 1913. The imports of bacon and hams amounted to 

• in 1914 and £ 2 > 133 >°°° ln 19i3 - The butter imported was valued at £466,000 in 1914 and £455,000 

in 1913. 
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Statement V. 

NUMBERS OE THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS IN IRELAND 
ON 1st JUNE, 1912, 1913, and 1914. 


CATTLE. 


Year. 

Bulls 

Milch 

Cows 

Heifers- 

CaTf 

Other Cattle. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Cattle 

Two 

years old 
and 

upwards 

One year 
old and 
under 
two year 


1912 

34,325 

1,508,662 

90,324 

993,048 

1,071,485 

1,150,654 

4,848,498 

1913 

34,545 

1,533,517 

71,703 

1,021,422 

1,109,681 

1,161,757 

4,932,625 

1914 

32,538 

1,548,790 

90,139 

1,099,645 

1,141,461 

1,139,072 

5,051,645 


SHEEP. 


Year. 

Sheep kept for breeding purposes 

Other Sheep 

Total 

Number 

of 

Sheep 

Rams | 

1 

Ewes 

One year 
old and 
upwards 

Under 

year 

1912 

49,106 

1,515,024 

710,052 

j 1,554,647 

• 3,828,829 

1913 

44,595 

1,411,770 

1 669.773 

1,494,586 

3,620,724 

1914 

45,970 

1,408,262 

673,407 

1,472,942 

3,600,581 


PIGS. 



Pigs kept for breeding purposes 

Other Pigs 

Total 

Year. 

Boars j 

1 

| 

Sows 

Six 

months 
: old and 

j upwards 

Under 

Six 

months 

Number 

of 

Pigs 

1912 

i 

| 1,889 

130,842 

176,863 

1,014,363 

1,323,957 

1913 

1,696 

105,410 

133,783 

819,471 

1,060,360 

1914 

1,938 

i 133,188 

1 

173,816 

996,696 

1 

1,305,638 
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Statement VI. 

NUMBER OF BREEDING STOCK IN IRELAND IN THE YEARS 1910-14 
AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL PRODUCTION IN 1912-13. 

Breeding Stock on 1st June. 

i Cattle. | Estimated Annual Production in 1912-13. 

— I j Milch Cows 1 


| Bulls. 

and Heifers- 
in-Calf. 

1 

1910 

1 

30,034 

1,557,584 

Cattle exported alive or 

No. 

| 1,096,000 


1 


slaughtered in Ireland. 



1911 

32,637 

1,565,418 




1912 

34,325 

1,598,986 

Butter ... 

Cwts. 

1,764,000 

1913 

34,545 

1,605,220 







Whole Milk left for con- 

Galls. 

88,000,000 

1914 

32,538 

1,638,929 

sumption by persons. 




Sheep. 





Rams. 

Ewes. 




1910 

48,343 

1,580,519 




1911 

50,147 

1,523,107 







Sheep and lambs exported 

No. 

1,378,000 

1912 « ... 

49,106 

1,515,024 

alive or slaughtered in 






Ireland. 



1913 

44,595 

1,411,770 




1914 

45,970 

1,408,262 





Pigs. 


Boars. j Sows. 


1910 

1,779 

129,787 




1911 

j 2,113 

' 149,315 




1912 

1 1,889 

130,842 

Pigs exported alive or 

No. 

l,656,000f 

1913 

1,696 

105,410 

slaughtered in Ireland. 

' 


1914 

1,938 

133,188 





Stock Poultry.* 





Males. 

Females. 




1910 

1,089,000 

12,898,000 

Poultry exported alive or 

No. 

12,955,000 

1911 

1,120,000 i 

13,292,000 

slaughtered in Ireland. 


1912 

1,121,000 

13,417,000 




1913 j 

1,109,000 

13,283,000 

Eggs ... 

Gt. 

Hnds. 

9,342,000 

1914 .... ... j 

1,140,000 ; 

13,671,000 




* Estimated. 



t No. of Kgs exported alive or slaughtered in Ireland have been estimated at 


1910 


1,782,000. 

191-1 

.... 

2,011,000. 

1912 


2,020,000. 

1913 


1,709,000. 

1914 


1,818,000. 
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Statement VII. 


Table showing the numbers of Farm Horses, Farm Implements, Machines, etc., used 
in Agriculture in 1912. 


Horses used for Agricultural Purposes 
Carts 

Ploughs : — 

Single Furrow 

Two or more Furrows 

Drill 

Harrows : — 

Ordinary Fixed Tooth 

Spring Tooth 

Disc 

Chain 

Saddle 

Cultivators and Grubbers 
Horse Hoes 
Land Rollers 
Manure Distributors 
Thistle Cutters 

Potato Sprayers 
Knapsack 
Horse 

Seed Sowing Machines : — 

Grain Broadcast and Drill (Horse) 
Turnips and Mangels 

Harvesting Machinery : — 

Mowers and Reapers 
Binders 

Swathe Turners and Tedders ... 

Rakes (Horse) 

Rick Lifters 
Potato Diggers 

Bam Machinery : — 

Ordinary Threshers ... ... 

Thresher and Finisher combined 
Winnowers or Farmers 

Food Preparing Machinery 

Root Slicers and Pulpers 
Chaff Cutters 
Corn Crushers 
Cream Separators ... 

Mechanical Motor Power Used on the Farm 
Water Wheels or Turbines 
Windmills ... 

Steam Engines : — 

No 

H.P 

Gas Engines : — 

No. ... 

H.P 

Oil Engines : — 

No. ... 

H.P 

Petrol Engines : — 

No 

H.P 


Number 


142,148 

210,165 


110,753 

166 

32,432 


103,868 , 
6,898 1 

90 ! 
2,649 ; 
4,828 | 

44,474 ! 
3,148 I 
36,564 ! 

91 i 
104 i 


25.164 

328 


587 

7,550 


19,142 

257 

1.568 

8,228 

1,046 

1.403 


8,090 

317 

14,433 


28,279 

5,642 

560 

664 


99 

10 

91 

604 

8 

59 

34 

221 

8 

28 


240,015 

249,409 


146,260 

13,299 

59,209 


128,380 

30,035 

1,829 

13,537 

12,156 

75,863 

19,603 

78,354 

1,701 

1.758 


34,619 

2,445 


9,344 

44,461 


77,624 

9,137 

16.843 

57,265 

9,634 

7,265 


21,622 

1,634 

34,074 


74,815 

21,516 

6,096 

7,758 


558 

106 

709 

4,381 

77 

862 

531 

3,377 

84 

379 


382,163 

459,574 


257,013 

13,465 

91,641 


232,248 

36,933 

1,919 

16,186 

16,984 

120,337 

22.751 

114.918 

1,792 

1,862 


59,783 

2,773 


9,931 

52,011 


96,766 

9,394 

18,411 

65,493 

10,680 

8,668 


29,712 

1,951 

48,507 


103,094 

27,158 

6,656 

8,422 


657 

116 

800 

4,985 

85 

921 

565 

3,598 

92 

407 


On Holdings 
under 
30 Acres. 


On Holdings 
over 

30 Acres. 
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Number ok Persons actively engaged in farm work in Ireland in Juno, 1912, on farms under SO acres and on farms of 30 acres and over. 
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Statement IX. 


Total Value of Fish returned as landed on the Irish Coasts during each of the last five years. 


- 

Shell Fish. 

Other Fish. 

Total Fish. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1910 ; 

59,130 

316,500 

375,630 

1911 

58,406 

315,679 

374,085 

1912 

60,581 

306,786 

367,367 

1913 

63,922 

294,625 

358,547 

1914 

47,854 

238,635 

286,489 


Total Quantity of Fish other than Shell Fish returned as landed on Irish Coasts during each of the last 

five years. 



Cwts. 

1910 

1,041,351 

1911 

989,484 

1912 | 

894,144 

1913 

676,392 

1914 1 

589,996 


M 
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Statement X. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHEMES. 



Antrim, Jd. j Clare, j<l. ( Dublin, id. 

MUNSTER -( LEINSTER J 

Down, id. (Limerick, id. ( Meath, Jd. 
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APPENDIX II. 


OPINIONS OF COUNTY COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURE. 


At the first Deliberative Conference of the Committee it was decided (see Deliberative Con- 
ferences, paragraphs 26, 85, and 120 to 131), to obtain the opinions of the County Committees of 
Agriculture on the subject of the Inquiry. Accordingly the following letter and queries were 
addressed to the Chairman of each County Committee of Agriculture. The replies of the Com- 
mittees are appended. 


COMMITTEE ON FOOD PRODUCTION IN IRELAND. 


Sib, 


Offices : — 4 Upper Mebbion Street, 

Dublin, 15 th July, 1915. 


I beg to acquaint you that a Departmental Committee on Food Production in Ireland has been 
appointed “ to consider and report what steps should be taken, by legislation or otherwise, for the 
sole purpose of maintaining, and if possible increasing, the present production of food in Ireland, 
on the assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond the harvest of 1916.” 


From the terms of reference, and in the very urgent circumstances, it will be obvious that an 
early report by the Committee will be expected, and that this consideration will necessarily limit 
the opportunity of the Committee of obtaining views and information on the subject of the Inquiry 
through the usual methods of taking evidence. 

My Committee especially desire to have the opinions of the County Committees of Agriculture 
of the County Councils, as the statutory local bodies appointed to deal with schemes of agricultural 
development, and to give these opinions careful consideration. To facilitate this object, I am 
directed to send herewith a list of questions upon some of the chief issues on which it is desired to 
have the views of the County Committees. 

In view of the great urgency of this matter, my Committee venture to hope that you will sum- 
mon a special meeting of your County Committee to consider it at the earliest practicable date. 

A supply of copies of the list of questions foi distribution to the members of your Committee 
is forwarded herewith. 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. A. M. MORRIS, 

Secretary of Committee. 

To the Chairman, 

County Committee of Agriculture. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

1. How can the diminution of breeding stock in Ireland be counteracted: — 

(a) By prohibition of slaughter and export of breeding and immature animals; 

and, if such prohibition is recommended, under what circumstances and to what classes 
of animals should it be applied; 

(5) By inducements to keep breeding and immature animals in the country ? 

2. How can the cultivation of an increased amount of crops be best encouraged: — 

( a ) As regards com drops; 

(6) Potatoes; 

(c) Fodder crops? 

3. What percentage of increase in these several classes of crops would be possible in 

your county ? 

M2 
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REPLIES OF COUNTY COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Province of Leinster. 


CARLOW. 

Special meeting of County Carlow Committee for 
Agriculture held in Courthouse, Carlow, on Monday, 
26th July, 1915, for the purpose of considering the best 
means to be adopted for purpose of maintaining, and 
if possible increasing, the present production of food 
in Ireland. 

1. It was decided (two members dissenting, two not 
voting) that the diminution of breeding and immature 
animals can best be counteracted by offering induce- 
ments to breeders, particularly the smaller farmers. 

2. It was unanimously agreed that, in order to in- 
crease the corn crops in county, a minimum price 
should be fixed. The area under these crops cannot to 
any appreciable extent be increased unless a minimum 
price is fixed, this to apply to cereals for a number of 
years. 

Increased produce per acre is possible by adopting 
better cultural methods, and the proper selection of 
seed. 

3. Could not state the percentage of increase. 

26th July, 1915. 

DUBLIN. 

At a special meeting of the Committee held on 27th 
July, 1915, the following replies to the queries were 
passed : — 

1. (a) That visibly “in-calf” cows should not be 

exported for at least two years. 

(6) No answer decided upon. 

2. (a) That as to wheat, a minimum price of 28/- 

per barrel of 20 stone be fixed for a period 
of four years. That as to oats, a minimum 
price of 15/- per barrel of 34 stone be fixed 
for a similar period. 

(6) No answer drafted. 

(c) By an increased cultivation of green fodder 
for _ the maintenance of stock, more es- 
pecially in winter months. 

3. No answer drafted. 

28th July, 1915. 

KILDARE. 

At a special meeting of the Committee on 27th July 
the following replies to the queries were agreed upon : — 

1. (a) Committee recommend that the slaughter of 

in-calf animals be prohibited in every pos- 
sible way. 

(b) Committee recommend that increased prizes 
be given at Shows throughout the country 
for mature stock. 

2. Committee recommend that Winter Shows of all 
farm produce be held in every county, and that a 
minimum price be fixed for wheat and' oats. 

3. Taking into consideration the labour available, the 
Co mmi ttee believe that as regards all crops an increase 
of 10 per cent, would be possible. Towards this end 
the Committee would recommend that the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils be asked to insist on all labourers’ plots 
under their control being tilled, and also that the De- 
partment’s Scheme of Loans for the purchase of 
Agricultural Implements be revived. 

27th July, 1915. 


KILKENNY. 

At the meeting on the 26th July, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : — 

“ We recognise that the export of immature and 
young cattle below the age of 1£ years, is detrimental 
to the cattle-breeding interests of the county. We 


recommend that a subsidy towards keeping all female 
stock up to 24 years old be given by the Department 
as an inducement to breeders.” 

" We consider that, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining labour, a bonus from the Government is 
essential to the development of tillage, or, as an alter- 
native, the Government guarantee a minimum selling 
price for com, and the Scheme of Loans for purchase of 
Agriculture Machinery be continued.” 

“ That in our opinion the percentage of increase in 
the several classes of crops in County Kilkenny would 
depend largely on the inducements referred to in fore- 
going resolutions.” 

29th July, 1915. 

KING’S COUNTY. 

The following resolutions were proposed and passed 
unanimously : — 

That the King’s County Committee of Agriculture is 
of opinion — 

1. There should be no restriction whatever on the 
export of live stock; 

2. Minimum prices of 30/- per barrel for wheat, 20/- 
per barrel for barley, 15/- for oats, and 6d. per stone 
for potatoes should be guaranteed by the Treasury in 
connection with the harvest of 1916; 

3- Facilities should be provided for the obtaining, 
or hiring, of labour-saving machinery. 

"We wish to draw the attention of the Food Pro- 
duction Committee to the already high ratio of tillage 
in this county, and especially to the large increase in 
wheat oats and potatoes grown in the present season, 
notwithstanding the scarcity of labour. We are, more- 
over, of opinion that if the grass ranches in the county 
were broken up the total area under tillage would be 
increased by at least 50 per cent. In view of the 
urgency of the matter we consider the Estates Com- 
missioners should take immediate action in the matter, 
and hereby direct the Secretary to send copies of this 
resolution to the Estates Commissioners and to Mr. 
John Redmond.” 

3rd July, 1915. 

LONGFORD. 

The following suggestions were unanimously adopted 
by Committee : — 

1. That Parliament prohibit slaughter, and export, 
of all breeding animals until 1st January, 1917; also 
all female immature animals likely to be suitable for 
breeding purposes. 

2. That Department permit Committees to expend 
money on providing machinery for reaping, saving, 
harvesting, and manufacture of crops for food. 

3. That the Agricultural Instructor devote the two 
first weeks in September to lecturing in various centres 
on Catch Crops, and encourage by every means their 
growth throughout this county. 

21st July, 1915. 


LOUTH. 

Recommendations. 

1. (a) The total prohibition for exportation of milch 
cows and in-calf heifers. 

(b) The free importation of calves from proscribed 
district in Great Britain. 

(No recommendation made in. respect of sheep or 
P»gs). 
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2. The establishment, under control of County Com- 
mittees, of up-to-date agricultural machinery depots, 
to be placed at the disposal of farmers at fixed rates. 

3. A further appreciable development generally. 

(Also decided to recommend a more strenuous appli- 
cation of the Agricultural Seeds Act). 

20th July, 1915. 

MEATH. 

The following recommendations were made by the 
Committee, viz. : — 

1. (a) The Committee recommend the prohibition of 

slaughter of cows and heifers obviously in- 
calf, and that immature animals under one 
year of age be not exported or slaughtered. 

(b) They recommend that, in order to encourage 
breeding, the Department should confine 
their purchases of pure-bred live stock, 
especially bulls, to this country. 

2. They recommend that a bonus be given for every 
extra acre of land broken up for tillage, and that the 
carrying companies be obliged to carry manures from 
the cities to the country at largely reduced rates, so 
as to encourage farmers to break up the land. 

3. If the foregoing recommendation be adopted, the 
Committee believe that the percentage of increase in 
tillage will be very large. 

21st July, 1915. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

The Committee agreed upon the answers subjoined, 

1. Whilst we are opposed to the slaughter of breeding 
animals, we consider that any interference with export 
would be disastrous to the Irish cattle trade, and also 
to the breeding of stock. 

2. By a Government bonus of £1 per acre on the 
acreage sown, and by a preference to home-grown 
produce being shown by the Government in securing 
their supplies. 

3. Twenty per cent. 

4th August, 1915. 


WESTMEATH. 

The following replies were agreed upon : — 

1. Enforcement of the Slaughter of Animals (Ireland) 
Order, *1915. 

2. As an inducement to keep breeding animals in 
the country, that first prizes value £10, and second 
prizes value £5 be offered for competition in two 
classes (A an4 B) in each of the seven districts into 
which this county is divided for the purpose of the 
Farm Prize Scheme, to farmers who keep cows; valua- 
tion of exhibitors in Class A not to exceed £30, and in 
Class B £50. Number, quality, general management 
of cows to form basis on which awards would be made. 

3. Prizes for brood sows under conditions as set out 
in 2. 

4. Fix minimum price for grain. 

5. Government be asked to advance sufficient money 
to enable Department to revive Scheme of Loans for 
purchase of agricultural implements. 

6. Government be asked to appeal to large land- 
owners to let for cropping to small farmers and -others 
portion of the land which would in the ordinary course 
be let for grazing. 

7. That Department recommend Committees of Agri- 
culture to employ itinerant Tillage Demonstrators in 
counties where Tillage Demonstrators have not been 
already employed. 

Meeting considered that the acreage under oats in 
this county could be increased 20 per cent. 

Meeting consider that the Department, through its 
Committees of Agriculture , would, as far as practic- 
able, be the authority to put in operation any of the 
above suggestions adopted by the Committee on Food 
Production. 

30th July, 1915. 


WEXFORD. 

FOOD PRODUCTION COMMITTEE. 

The Committee considered the circular issued by 
the Food Production Committee as to breeding stock 
and cultivation of increased crops. 

After considerable discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Esmonde : — 

“ We consider that a substantia! increase should be 
made in the number of bull premiums, and that the 
service fee in all eases should not be more than 1 /- 
per cow.” 

Mr. Esmonde proposed : — 

'• That the Department be requested to prohibit the 
shipment of all female stock suitable for breeding for a 
period of at least six months.” 

This proposal was not seconded. 

Mr. Devereux proposed : — 

“ That the Department be requested to prohibit the 
exportation of all cows and heifers in calf.” 

Rev. M. Hickey seconded. Passed unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Devereux, seconded by Mr. 
Esmonde, the following resolution was adopted : — 

' ‘ That the Veterinary Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction should be re- 
quested by the Food Production Committee to vary 
Article 2 of the Slaughter of Animals (Ireland) Order 
of 1915 to provide for the prohibition of the slaughter 
of calves under the age of 20 weeks.” 

On the motion of Mr. Esmonde, seconded by Mr. 
Devereux, the following resolution was adopted 

“ This Committee considers that farmers can be best 
encouraged to produce an increased amount of grain 
crops by informing the Wexford farmers of the amount 
of increase which can be reasonably expected from 
them, and offering them substantial inducements con- 
ditional on that increase of area beiug produced. The 
present harvest year should be taken as the standard 
year as regards area. The inducements might be as 
follows : — 

1. Future exemption from War taxation if the 
county produces the stipulated increase of area. 

2. Exemption of tillage farms from local taxation; 
tillage farms to be regarded as those which have at 
least 25 per cent, of arable laud under cultivation — 
first-crop meadow to be considered as a tillage crop. 

3. A bonus on the area of grain crop exceeding the 
amount of area under the same for standard year. 

4. A guarantee that, if the Government fix a selling 
price for wheat, it shall not be less than 25/- per barrel 
(of 20 stone) in Ireland. 

5. We consider the Government should afford facili- 
ties to farmers to procure up-to-date machinery by 
inducing Joint- Stock Banks to lend money to Co-opera- 
tive Societies on their Corporate security. 

21st July, 1915. 

WICKLOW. 

The following answers were agreed upon : — 

1. (a) Yes. Cows and heifers in-calf and calves 

under 12 months old, also store lambs, half- 
bred and draught mares in-foal. 

( b ) The Department should subsidise persons 
compelled through necessity to sell the 
above animals. 

2. Already a large increase has appeared in the area 
under growing crops, and the growers in future require 
guarantee from the Department that remunerative 
prices will be given for the produce and assistance 
provided where necessary for seeds and implements. 

3. Further increase is impossible, owing to the 
dearth of labour, unless this difficulty is removed by 
the use of improved machinery. 

28th July, 1915. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON FOOD PRODUCTION EN IRELAND. 


Province 


ANTRIM. 

No replies received. 

ARMAGH. 

In reply to the questions submitted for consideration, 
the Committee recommend : — 

1. That dropped calves be purchased in England, 
retained there for three weeks, and sent to this county 
for sale, it being understood that numbers are 
slaughtered, realising a very small price; whereas good 
calves three weeks old wo.uld sell freely at .£3 each 
here. Any number could be disposed of to County 
Armagh farmers at that price. 

2. That more intensive methods of cultivation be 
adopted rather than increased tillage. 

CAVAN. 

As the Report of the Committee on Food Production 
in Ireland was before the meeting, it was considered 
too late to make suggestions, and the matter was, 
therefore, allowed to drop. 

8th September, 1915. 

DONEGAL. 

With reference to question No. 1 (a), the Committee 
decided to state that they are in favour of the pro- 
hibition by legislation, if it can be effectively carried 
out, of the slaughter and export of breeding and imma- 
ture animals. The Committee consider that it would 
be difficult to carry out such legislation effectively, 
especially in rural districts. 

As regards question No. 1 (6), the Committee is of 
opinion that inducements should also be held out to 
farmers to keep breeding and immature animals in the 
country, and. in this connection, they beg to bring 
before the Food Production Committee the following 
scheme for “ Encouraging the breeding of Dairy 
Cattle/’ adopted at a meeting held on the loth July, 
1913, which the Committee is convinced would greatly 
help to achieve the desired object, while it would also 
encourage Winter Dairying, which is so much required 
in this country, but of which they have been unable 
to obtain the approval of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland to, although it 
has been put before them several times, viz. : — 

Scheme. 

We recommend : — 

Fourteen centres for examination of heifers in-calf or 
to-calve between loth September and loth December, 
examination to be held from September loth to October 
loth. 

That each centre will receive a premium of £1 to the 
extent of 20 for every heifer passed by the judge on 
merit. Should any centre not utilise tie full number 
of premiums, then the premiums not taken up may be 
allocated to any other centre that exhibits more heifers 
of merit than their proportion. 

If the full number of premiums are taken up, this 
will amount to £280, and we respectfully ask the 
Department to grant a subsidy of this amount for two 
years, at the end of which time we are fully persuaded 
the benefits of the scheme will be so manifest to our 
farmers that it will be self-supporting. 

The Committee is satisfied that, unless some such 
scheme is adopted, Winter Dairying will be in- 
definitely delayed. 

It shall also be a condition and of the essence of the 
scheme that no heifer receiving a premium shall be 
sold or go out of Ireland for six mouths after receiving 
each premium. 


It was at first proposed by the Committee that each 
heifer receiving a premium should be branded or 
marked, and that the owners of these heifers that prove 
m-calf in the following year should also be awarded 
*1, but . m order to make the cost of the scheme as 
small as possible, they eliminated this part. 


of Ulster. 

The reasons given by the Department for not 
approving of the scheme were : — 

(1) Want of funds. 

(2) That the cost of administering the scheme 
would probably amount to a considerable 

(3) That the only source from which funds for such 
a project could be obtained was the allocation 
for the Live Stock Schemes in the County, 
and, as the amount for this purpose was 
limited, it was undesirable to reduce the 
number of Premiums for Bulls and Boars or 
Nominations for Mares heretofore awarded by 
the Committee. 

The Committee consider that, in the present crying 
necessity to keep all the young breeding stock in' the 
country, and at the same time impose as little hard- 
ship as possible on the owners, that Parliament should 
provide the funds for the carrying out of such a scheme 
in each county in Ireland, and they trust that the Food 
Production Committee will recommend them to do so. 

In regard to question No. 2, the Committee beg to 
say, first, that mixed farming is always largely carried 
out in this county; secondly, that there is this year a 
considerable increase in the acreage under the* crops 
mentioned; aud, thirdly, that the Committee believe 
that, if the farmers are assured of satisfactory prices, 
they can be relied on to still further increase the area 
of land under these crops, so far as their means Dermit 
them to do so. 

In some districts of the county where there is less 
tillage than in the rest of the county, the farmers are 
handicapped by the want of up-to-date machinery, the 
price of which is out of the means of most of them. 
The holdings are not large, but our Agricultural 
Instructor reports that maehinerv could be more ex- 
tensively used on many of them. It would be very 
desirable that machinery should be brought within the 
means of such farmers. This might be done by (1) 
establishing through the County Committees depots 
from which machines could be hired out, and (2) by 
holding out inducements to small farmers to join in 
co-partnership in the purchase of any of the dearer 
farm implements that they require. 

Re question No. 3, we consider that 10 per cent, 
increase in tillage would be possible in most of the 
county, and possibly 20 or 25 per cent, in a couple of 
districts. 

As to the general question as to how the present 
production of food in Ireland is to be maintained and, 
if possible, increased, we beg to inform the Food Pro- 
duction Committee that we have just this day received 
a letter from the Department of 'Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, stating that, owing to the de- 
pletion of funds consequent cn the War, they find it 
necessary to reduce the annual contribution heretofore 
made in respect of the schemes administered by this 
Committee by a sum of £390, and we beg to point out 
that the withdrawal of such an amount from our 
already too limited income will greatly curtail the 
useful work being done by us, and tend to the reduction, 
instead of the increase, of the production of food. 

We strongly urge on the Food Production Committee 
to represent to Parliament that it would be disastrous 
at the present grave crisis to allow the work of the 
Department and County Committees of Agriculture to 
be curtailed for want of funds, aud that, in place of 
cutting down, additional funds to what have heretofore 
been available should be provided. 


DOWN. 

The Committee arrived at the following conclusions : 

^ e ^ re opinion that any more drastic regulations 
than those at present in existence, viz., cows in-calf 
and calves under twelve weeks old not allowed to be 
slaughtered, would injure the cattle trade of the coun- 
try. We recommend that the Department should use 
every possible means to breed from suitable heifers. 
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The present price of -oats and wheat should be 
a sufficient inducement to extra cultivation where the 
pasture is poor, but we question the advisability of 
breaking up rich old permanent grass. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated in County Down, 
a larger number being raised than in the whole 
province of Connaught, but they are sometimes too 
frequently grown on the same land. This year the 
price in Downpatrick was as low as 2s. per ewt., and 
in Cork the retail price at the same time was 10s. "We 
are of opinion that the Department should publish the 
prices at different centres, so that the growers would 
know where to find the best markets, and thereby in- 
duce them to grow a larger area. 

As to fodder crops, the more general use of artificial 
dressings, especially on second crop of hay and meadow, 
would materially increase the yield. 

In a closely cultivated county like Down it is 
difficult to estimate the possible increased cultivation 
the present prices may bring about, the scarcity of 
labour being the chief difficulty in the way, and flax 
is largely grown in the county. ” 

30th July, 1915. 


FERMANAGH. 

The following answers were given : — 

1. (a) The Committee does not consider it advisable 
to interfere with the exports of cattle. 

(b) We urge upon the Department of Agriculture 
the urgent necessity of removing the deten- 
tion Order upon cows landing in England 
from this county, as it prevents the export 
of calved cows, and loses Ireland the number 
of calves which would otherwise be kept in 
the country. 

2 and 3. The Committee have done all in their power 
to increase the tillage area of this county since the 
outbreak of the war, and are satisfied that owing to 
the scarcity of labour nothing more could be done to 
increase the several classes of crops referred to. 


LONDONDERRY. 

1. (a) Committee are pleased to learn that Parlia- 

ment- has passed legislation giving power to 
the Irish Department of Agriculture to pro- 
hibit the slaughter of animals in-calf or in- 
pig, and calves under the age of twelve 
weeks. Such legislation commends itself to. 
and meets with the approval of the Com- 
mittee. 

Committee consider that the export from 
Ireland of animals in-calf or in-pig should 
be prohibited. 

(6) Committee consider that no legislative action 
is necessary. 

2. (c) By providing a better quality of seed. 

(b) By guaranteeing the supply of artificial 
manures at prices current in recent years, 

i.e. , prior to the outbreak of war. 

3. Practically none in area, but possibly some in 
quantity by better cultivation. 

Supplementary questions put to the Committee by 
the Chairman (Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, M.P.), and 
replies : — 

1. If no Government action is taken, will tillage 
again show an increase next season? — Very little, if 
any. 

2. Is there a danger of a shrinkage owing to want 
of confidence in the future course of prices, and 
scarcity of labour? — There is some slight danger of 
shrinkage on account of the scarcity of labour. 

3. If the Government should decide to offer an in- 
ducement, what form should it take? — The continu- 
ance of good prices would be a sufficient inducement. 

26th July, 1915. 


MONAGHAN. 

No reply. 


TYRONE. 

The following answers were drafted for reply to the 
queries from the Food Production Committee : — 

1. (a) The Committee believe that there is no 
shortage of cattle in Tyrone. They regret 
that they were not supplied with the Govern- 
ment statistics for County Tyrone in order to 
test them. There are more cattle in Tyrone 
at present than can be fed there by any 
means within the powers of the farmers, and 
therefore any prohibition of export would be 
injurious, but the slaughter of cows and 
heifers in-calf ought, under the present ex- 
ceptional circumstances, to be prohibited, 
with advantage. 

(b) We consider the high prices and the prospects 
of continued demand sufficient inducement. 


R ECOM MEKDATIOX S. 

An increased number of cows and heifers ought to 
be served this season so as to make up any deficiency 
and keep up a well-regulated supply of stores. 

Farmers who are having heifers served could keep a 
slightly increased stock over what they could if the 
stock were intended for fattening. That there will be 
a demand is practically assured. 

Farmers are specially advised to serve heifers and 
cows with only the best bulls available, and to bear 
in mind that breeding from inferior bulls will seriously 
affect the future stores and trade. 

We would also advise the breeding on an increased 
scale of such quickly maturing stock as sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. 

2. (a) The current movement of prices offer suffi- 

cient encouragement. There is already more 
tillage in this county than in most others, 
and it is increasing, but under the special 
circumstances of the moment efforts should 
be made to induce owners and occupiers of 
inferior grass land to break it up and grow 
oats. 

(b) Increase continues in this county, and will 

naturally follow increase of corn crops. 

(c) Will follow increase in the com crops and in- 

creased profits on cattle. 

N.B. — For the profitable cultivation of increased area 
of all these crops an abundant supply of artificial 
manures at moderate prices will be necessary, and 
due steps to secure this — such as the prohibition 
of the export of bones or any phosphatic raw 
material, sulphate of ammonia, any organic nitro- 
genous raw material — blood, bones, etc. — would 
be very beneficial. 

More farmyard manure is also necessary, and facilities, 
such as cheap loans, might with advantage be 
given to farmers to provide housing for cattle, so 
as to concentrate the manure without involving 
much extra labour, special precautions being taken 
to avoid waste of the liquid manure. 

3. Possible or desirable increase in this county : — 

Corn crops, 10 to 15 per cent. 

Potatoes, 4 or 5 per cent. (It is now a great 
potato-growing and export county). 

Fodder crops will follow com. * 

N.B. — One of the difficulties apprehended as regards 
com crops is the scarcity of labour for harvesting, 
and the rate of pay for which the assistance of 
the military is offered is higher than farmers can 
afford to pay. 
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Province of Munster. 


CLARE. 

The views of the Committee are as follows : — 

(a) Committee approve of prohibition of slaughter 
and export of breeding and immature animals. 

(b) Committee are of opinion that prohibition should 
apply to all cows in-calf and heifers in-calf 
except where the latter are expressly destined 
for slaughter when served. The export of 
yearlings should be permitted where it is a 
recognised trade, and essential to the prosperity 
of districts where it has been going on for years. 

(c) Committee do not think there is necessity to 
prohibit the export of breeding sheep, but do 
think there should be a restriction on the 
slaughter of calves and lambs. 

(d) Committee think if special prizes were given at 
local shows for breeding and immature animals, 
it would be an inducement to keep such animals 
in the country. 

(e) Committee consider the cultivation of an increased 
amount of tillage can best be encouraged by 
assisting farmers, particularly the smaller ones, by 
supplying them with manures, seeds, etc., at re- 
duced prices, and by sending eminently practical 
instructors throughout the country during the 
coming winter and spring. 

(f) Committee also suggest the advisability of 

utilising the lands at present in the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board for tillage purposes 
until such lands are divided up, 

( g ) Committee consider there has been an increase 
of 25 per cent, this current year in corn, fodder 
crops and potatoes, but there is still room for a 
further increase. 

CORK. 

1. The Committee recommended that there should 
be no restriction on the export of breeding or any kind 
of animal to the United Kingdom. 

2. No action was taken ns to queries 2 and 3. 

31st July, 1915. 

KERRY. 

1. Committee consider that the question of the dis- 
posal of their cattle should be left in the farmers’ own 
hands. They also consider that, in order to improve 
the standard and increase the number of cattle in the 
country, a greater number of premium bulls should be 
available, and the purchasing price of these animals 
should be cheaper than at present. 

2. (a) In order to induce farmers to grow more corn 

crops for home consumption, loans should 
be granted for the purchase and erection of 


grinding mills in districts where these do 
not already exist; the Department’s scheme 
of loans for the purchase of labour-saving 
machinery, corn binders, etc., should be 
continued, and the Department should give 
seed com to farmers under £20 valuation at 
half price. 

(b) That the Department be asked to take the 

necessary steps to procure reliable imported 
seed potatoes and sell to farmers at cost 
price. 

(c) Committee wish to express their pleasure that 

the farmers in County Kerry have carried out 
the Department’s suggestions, and con- 
siderably increased the area under these 
crops. 

3. Committee consider an increase of 100 per cent, 
possible. 

LIMERICK. 

No reply. 

TIPPERARY, N.R. 

No action taken. 

TIPPERARY, S.R. 

The Committee’s answers to the queries are as 
follows : — 

1. By prohibition of slaughter of cows and heifers 
advanced in calf. It is not considered advisable to 
interfere with the sale or export of any other class of 
cattle or of sheep, as it is believed that the owners are 
the best judges of their own business, and may be 
relied upon to keep the live stock of the country up 
to the usual standard. 

2. That since the area under com has increased to 
a large extent this year, it is believed that there will 
be a still larger increase next year, if the speculation 
proves remunerative. The same applies to the growing 
of potato and fodder crops. 

WATERFORD. 

1. Regarding diminution of breeding stock, the Com- 
mittee approve of prohibition of slaughter and of export 
of all female stock under two years. 

2. As to how cultivation of an increased amount of 
crops can be best encouraged, the Committee recom- 
mend a Government guaranteed minimum price of 30/- 
per barrel of 20 stone for wheat, 15/- per barrel for 
oats, and 18/- per barrel for barley. 

The Committee express no opinion as regards potatoes 
and fodder crops, but think corn, potatoes, and fodder 
might be increased 20 per cent, in the county. 

27th July. 1915. 


Province of Connaught. 


GALWAY. 

No reply.* 

LEITRIM. 

1. By prohibition of slaughter and export of breeding 
and immature animals. This should apply to the fol- 
lowing classes of animals : — In-calf cows and heifers, 
and sows in young. It is noticeable that, since the 
passing of the Maintenance of Live Stock Act, 1915, 
the movement of in-calf cows and heifers out of this 
county continues as usual. It is believed that Northern 
dealers keep over such cows until after calving, when 
they export them and retain the calves. In such cases 
the calves of our best milch cows are lost to the county. 
It would be well if the calves could be got back. 

2. (a) Erection of suitable corn mills. (1) Suitable 

com mills must precede any appreciable in- 
crease in the area under cereals. There is 
not a suitable corn mill in County Leitrim. 
These mills could be got up by an indivi- 


dual or an association subsidised by the 
Department. (2) Facilities by some system 
of loans to enable small farmers to obtain 
the use of farm machinery. The Depart- 
ment’s Loan Scheme in the past had worked 
very successfully in this county. (3) Mini- 
mum price for wheat and oats. 

(b) (1) Facilities by some system of loans to enable 

farmers to obtain the use of up-to-date farm 
machinery. (2) To insure a sufficient supply 
of artificial manures for use next season. 
(3) Lectures and advice to farmers. 

(c) The same applies to fodder crops as in the ease 

of potatoes. 

3. Through the influence and encouragement of above 
suggestions, it might he possible to increase the area 
under tillage from 10 to 15 per cent. 

28th September, 1915. 


* Several statements from individual members were received. 
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MAYO. 

1. The Committee recommend that from the 1st 
Januray, 1016, to the 1st June, 1916, and no longer, 
the exportation of cows and heifers visibly in-calf be 
not allowed, so that all those animals will calve in 
Ireland. 

That every farmer not valued over £20 should be 
allowed a bonus, to come from imperial sources, for 
every breeding animal kept extra beyond the number 
kept for the past three years. 

2. The Committee recommend that any farmer of 
not over £20 valuation who sows an extra amount of 
com crop in 1916 gets from the Department, at half 
cost price, from 1 to 2 cwt. of oats, 1 ewt. of wheat, 
and 1 cwt. of white rye, all fresh imported seed, and 
the Department to find out through their own instruc- 
tors the amount actually set in 1915. The growing of 
potatoes to be encouraged by the distribution of good 
fresh seed at a reduced price. 

That the efforts made last year by the distribution 
of leaflets and by lectures on the necessity of growing 
catch ci'ops be continued on a larger scale this season 
and begin earlier in the winter, and that the Depart- 
ment send down two special lecturers to County Mayo 
to deal with this subject. 

3. That the Congested Districts Board be asked to 
give out in con-acre for tillage some of the grazing land 
they have at present, in suitable districts, as the 
amount of tillage in the county could be increased by 
about 20 per cent. 

3rd August, 1915. 


ROSCOMMON. 

No reply. 


SLIGO. 

Recommendations c>f Sligo County Committee of 
Agriculture : — 

1. (at Prohibition of export and slaughter of 

(1) All in-ealf heifers. 

(2) Ewes. 


(6 l (1) Distribution of popular posters appealing to 
commonseuse of people to retain their 
breeding stock. 

(2) Bonus of £1 to each breeding sow kept. 

2. (a) Distribution of leaflets and posters dealing with 
corn growing, catch-cropping, machinery, 
etc. 

(b) The Department to give advice as to the pos- 

sibility of attaching mills for grinding wheat 
into flour to existing power in creameries, 
and also to give advice to creamery com- 
mittees as to the purchase of suitable 
machinery for hiring out to small farmers. 

(c) Lectures by agricultural, horticultural and 

poultry instructors. 

(d) Formation of co-operative implement societies 

(c) That the Congested Districts Board and all 
large land-holders bo asked to give out suit- 
able land for eon-acre under proper 
conditions and at a reasonable price. 

(/) Division of grazing lands by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

(g) The re-establishment by the Department of 
their scheme of loans for the purchase of 
machinery. 

(hi That the Department take steps to secure that 
an adequate supply of reliable seed wheat is 
available for the needs of the country. In 
County Sligo last year less wheat was sown 
than would otherwise have been owing to 
the scarcity of suitable seed. 

(i) The Department to give advice to large farmers 
as to the use of tractor engines The 
merits of these engines to be tested by the 
Department at once. 

(/) That the Department prepare witnout delay a 
statement showing the shortages that are 
threatening both of stock and food stuffs, 
and supply each County Secretary with the 
number of copies he requires 


APPENDIX III, 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

SOME NOTES ON THE MEASURES ADOPTED BY VARIOUS FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


AUSTRIA. 

Special Committees : — By an Imperial Decree of 9th 
August, 1914, a special Committee was appointed in 
every parish charged with the duty of seeing that the 
necessary work in connection with agricultural produc- 
tion was duly and properly carried out in that parish. 
The Committee was to draw up a list of farms, etc., 
where there was a lack of labour and other facilities, 
and to ascertain the amount of labour available in the 
arish. All persons, male and female, were obliged, on 
eing so directed by the Committee, to lend a hand 
at gathering in the harvest or working in the fields. 

The Committees are also empowered to order the 
draught animals or machinery belonging to one farm 
to be used for carrying out agricultural operations on 
any other farm when not so employed by their owners. 

When the necessary labour is not forthcoming in 
the parish itself, the Committee may seek for it _ else- 
where by putting itself in touch with the Committees 
formed in other parishes. 


Cultivation of H aste Lands : — By an Order of 3rd 
March, 1915, uncultivated lands ou which the owners 
have not carried out the preliminary operations re- 
quired for the spring tillage before 15tb April, 1915, 
may (provided weather conditions be suitable) be taken 
into cultivation by the parish for that year. If this 
is not done by 23rd April, permission may be given 
for the waste' land to be tilled by adjoining parishes 
or by a third, party. 

Special Leave to Soldiers : — The War Office autho- 
rised a fortnight's leave to be granted to agriculturists 
serving with the colours, to enable them to return 
home for the spring tillage. Under certain conditions 
that leave may even be extended. 

Farm Horses : — The War Office, at the request of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, have agreed to hand over 
to farmers horses which have been cast from the army, 
but are still good for agricultural work, at a price to 
be fixed by the local Committee. 

N 
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Far me iv desiring to procure such horses must enter 
their names with agricultural associations or the parish 
authorities. In no case may they refuse to take the 
animal which may be allotted to them. 

Contracts for. Future Harvest : — By a Ministerial 
Order of 81st March. 191/5, all contracts are declared 
null and void which may have been entered into 
either for the acquisition of agricultural crops har- 
vested in 1915. or the hope of such a harvest. 

This Order does not apply to wine or fruit. Grain 
(wheat, rye. barley, oats and maize) of the 1915 crop 
may not be bought or sold before 1st July, 1915. Con- 
tracts entered into before that date are of no avail. 

Xitrogenou* Manures : — An Order of 18th January. 
1915, requires firms which produce nitrogenous manures 
to consign, for urgent agricultural needs, a certain 
quantity of such manures to destinations which shall 
be indicated. The same applies to merchants holding 
stocks of such manures. 

Killing of Cairns : — An Order of 14th October, 1914, 
forbade the slaughter of calves under the age of six 
months. 

A subsequent Order, dated 23rd December, pro- 
hibits the slaughter, or sale for slaughter, unless with 
special permission, of calves, heifers and steers before 
they have reached the age of 21 years, and of bull 
calves and bulls before the age of two years. 

Calves under six months may be killed if the owner, 
during the past six months, has devoted at least two- 
thirds of his calves to breeding purposes, and if the 
calf to be slaughtered has reached complete maturity. 
In certain other cases where the conditions warrant it, 
calves under six months old may be killed by special 
permission. 


Special Committees At the outbreak of war, and 
thanks to the initiative of M. Meline, a strong Com- 
mittee of representatives of the chief agricultural 
associations centred in Paris was formed and worked 
assiduously to cope with the various problems which 
arose from day to day : questions of agricultural labour, 
of transport, of the inroads upon breeding stock due 
to hastv requisitions, of the working of agricultural 
credit, the overcrowding of live stock in military camps, 
payment for requisitions, shortage of indispensable 
draught animals, etc. 

This Committee issued to all agricultural associations 
a circular calling their attention to the foregoing points 
and enclosing a questionnaire in which the organisation 
in question was invited to state the agricultural and 
economic requirements of its own district. 

Maintenance of Lire Stock Supplies On the out- 
break of war, the Government instantlv issued a 
Decree suppressing the import duty on 'salted meat 
and frozen meat-, while a subsequent Order abolished 
t Su. * „ nn . lm P orted horses. miI l e s and asses. 

I he following classes of animals were exempted from 
nil requisition by the military authorities : 

1. Cows in-calf or during period of lactation. 

2. Brood mares or in-foal mares. 

3. Prize stud animals. 

5. Animals whose names appear in stud boot or 

young animals the offspring of the former, though 
not yet entered in stud book. 

6. Heifers. (The central Requisitions Committee 

have even, at the request of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, refused to fix a price for this class 
of animal in order to prevent their being bought 
up by local committees of requisition). 

7. Draught oxen. 

In order to encourage the importation of meat, the 
Government subsequently (11th September, 1914) 
decided to suspend the import duty on live cattle. ’ 


An important publication has been issued by the Frencl 
Ministry of Apiculture, entitled “ L’effort agricole de h 
France pendant six mois de guerre.” Paris, 1915 


The proposal that the Government should itself 
import frozen meat on a large scale was adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, but rejected by a Committee of 
the Senate. Tbe latter body, while admitting the 
necessity for such importation, were against Govern- 
ment intervention in the matter. They, however, 
invited the Government to present a bill suspending 
the import duty on frozen meat for a period not to 
exceed three years after the cessation of the war. 

Meanwhile (2ud July) the Deputies accepted a pro- 
posal that the Government should immediately import 
100,000 head of live cattle from the Argentine or else- 
where. 

A Committee has also been appointed for a term of 
three years to study the whole question of cold storage 
and the supply of frozen meat. 

Agricultural Labour :~(a) At the suggestion of M. 
Melina’s Committee, a central bureau has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of facilitating the supply and dis- 
tribution . of agricultural labour which (never very 
plentiful in France) lias become thoroughly disorganised 
owing to the war. The Bureau receives applications 
from farmers in need of help, and from labourers in 
sonreh of work. Tbe question of the employment on 
agricultural work of refugees and prisoners of war is 
also being considered. 

(h) A special arrangement was made with the mili- 
tary authorities whereby territorials who were small 
holders, metayers, farm hands or vine-dressers might 
be granted a fortnight's leave in order to return home 
and gather in their crops. 

Feeding of Live Stork : — A circular was issued by 
the Minister of War pointing out that enormous quan- 
tities of hay would be required by the army, and 
Prefects accordingly invited owners of cattle to sub- 
stitute, as far as possible, other feeding stuffs (roots, 
etc.) m the daily dietary of tbe animals, so ns to leave 
the maximum quantity of hay available for the use of 
the army. 




Immediately upon the issue of the order for mobili- 
sation, meetings were summoned all over the country 
by the leading agricultural organisations to discuss the 
situation and to make suggestions to the Government 
as to how it might best be dealt with. A large number 
ot schemes were proposed and some have already been 
acted upon, whilst many are still under consideration. 

Loan of Machinery and druught animals .-—The prin- 
cipal Government measure issued up to the present is 
the Decree of 3rd June, 1915, which appears to be 
somewhat after the Austrian model. It empowers 
t0 j e< ?v ire the loau of horses, agricultural 
m-onriS aU i d f 6 perso “ s rc( l uircd to work same from 
- vho have , such at their disposal for the pur- 
pose of reaping and threshing, subject to a fair payment 

shall P bave d th 4 ft® T a v 0i the f aid ““chines and horses 
shaU have the first call upon their services. Moreover, 
® empowers the requisition of the services of 

onXrmrn£JTh he ° f gathering in the harvest 
on farms where labour is scarce or not available. 

wfl aV \£i r ? nted J-° Soldicrs By the Decree of 29th 
mhfliw- ' J ’ soldlera Possessed of special technical 
aWnX t,0 K S be granted a month’s leave of 

" hen the ‘ r presence at their normal place of 
for ™ 18 urgen ^ 1 7 required for economic reasons or 

for reasons connected with the output of war supplies. 

c.f^ d " cc .f Tail \o-y fares for reapers The Italian 
^ ave declared that parties of reapers, 
not less than 5 m number, will be carried after 15th 
June at the rates of the military tariff. 

OA^ ed r Ced f Tci 9 ht for wheat, etc. By a Decree dated 
“2S- f 15 ’ - the tarifi for whoS wfgons 

riine^d bt 5 n maiZe &nd of flour raade therefrom is 
reduced by 50 per cent, on the existing special or 
exceptional rates. No reduction is made, however in 
, of “nsignments going abroad or in that of re- 
diSeS fy f S ' of maize intended for 

JffSSEu*- mduslm ‘ purp ° a “ d ° n °‘ “w 

SuppZy of farm horses i . Arrangements have been 
made whereby horses which have become unfit for 
army work may be sold to farmers. 
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Supply of Meat and Lite Stock : — A Decree issued 
on 11th July, 1915, provides machinery for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the supply of meat to the 
army during the period of the war. This machinery 
consists of a Central Council, sitting at the War Office 
and comprising representatives of the Army, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the State Railways, and the 
agricultural organisations, Committees attached to the 
various army corps, and, finally. Provincial Com- 
mittees. These latter are composed of three members : 
one representing the military, a second the interests 
of agriculture, and the third those of the Chamber 
of Commerce. These various bodies co-operate in 
regulating the work of requisitioning cattle, arranging 
for their transport and fixing prices for the various 
Provinces of Italy. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The seriqus position in which their country was 
placed by the outbreak of war and the consequent 
mobilisation of the Swiss army, was at once realised 
by the Government, who lost no time in taking all 
possible steps to alleviate the economic crisis and, if 
possible, prevent its further aggravation. They have 
endeavoured to avoid any coercive or compulsory 
measures and have throughout pursued a policy of 
persuasion and recommendation such as seems to be 
most in accordance with Swiss ideas of personal 
liberty. 

Local Agricultural Committees : — In a circular of 
8th August, 1914, the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture strongly advised the formation of local agrieul- 
tural committees whose functions should be as 
follows : — 

(1) To give free information and advice in regard to 
agricultural questions of every kind. 

(2) To organise and execute the operations necessary 
in order to ensure the in-gathering and sale of 
crops, the cultivation of the land and the care 
of live stock. 

(3) To announce available supplies of agricultural 
products such as cereals, potatoes, fruits, etc., 
and to assist in organising their sale on mutual 
lines. 

(4) To determine which animals are ready and suit- 
able for slaughter, more especially in connection 
with purchases made for the army. 

(5) To denounce and oppose all illicit operations 
tending to exploit the present situation. 

(6) To take any other measures calculated to improve 
economic conditions in the district. 


more calves were needed (a) for replenishing the 
national stock, (b) for supplying the needs of Swiss 
tanneries, and (c) to meet the growing demand in 
foreign countries for young stock. 

A further circular issued on 26th April, 1915, states 
that the prohibition was being evaded in some cases 
and calves of only 2 or 3 weeks old were being killed, 
and urges the Cantonal Governments to enforce the 
regulation rigidly, inflicting the full penalty (which 
may be 3 months’ imprisonment or 1,000 francs fine) 
in case of conviction. 


Maximum Prices for Seed Grain : — On 4th Septem- 
ber. 1914, the Department of Agriculture fixed the 
following maximum prices for seed grain of first 
quality and fulfilling all the prescribed conditions both 
as to purity and germinative power : — 


Wheat, 

Spelt, 

Rye, 

Barley, 


... 33 francs per 100 kg. 


... 32 
... 30 
... 29 


For smaller quantities a slight increase in price is 
allowed, but in no case exceeding 1 franc per 100 kg. 

Earh' in January, 1915, the Federal Council de- 
clared a Government monopoly of cereals which handed 
over to the Confederation for the duration of the war 
the importation of cereals, maize, and all milling pro- 
ducts as well as of foreign concentrated feeding stuffs. 
Owing to the difficulties of importation a serious dis- 
proportion arose between the supply and demand of 
these articles, and the military authorities were con- 
sequently obliged to raise the selling price of wheat to 
35 francs per 100 kg., which price was again further 
raised and now varies from 35 to 40 francs. 


Inspection of cereal crops : — In a recent circular, 
dated 12th June, 1915, the Agricultural Division of 
the Economic Department (formerly called Department 
of Agriculture) have organised inspections of the fol- 
lowing cereal crops : — 

(a) Wheat — the native selected varieties only. 

tbl Other cereals: spelt, oats and barley, native and 
foreign selected. 

(c) Rye — native and foreign selected and ordinary 
varieties which are sufficiently uniform. 

The object of the inspections, which are subject to 
very stringent regulations, is to provide an adequate 
supply of good home-grown seed grain. 

A Committee of Experts has also been formed in 
order to study the whole question of how the culti- 
vation of cereal crops may best be augmented in 
Switzerland. 


Some of the Cantons made the creation of these 
local committees compulsory, and a recent circular of 
the Federal Government (8th June, 1915) states that 
they have had reason to congratulate themselves upon 
having done so. 

Slaughter of young calces : — At the outbreak of war 
the only restriction imposed upon the slaughter of 
young calves was that they should be at least a fort- 
night old when killed. 

In a circular dated 8th August, 1914, the Federal 
Council prohibited the slaughter of any calf under the 
age of 6 weeks and requested the Cantonal Govern- 
ments to take the necessary steps to have this measure 
put into force. 

In a subsequent circular (28th November, 1914) the 
Council revoked this prohibition, as its object was 
declared to have been fulfilled, inasmuch as many 
calves had been saved and the supply of milk (which 
had been abundant in August) was growing scarce. 
The Council nevertheless urged farmers to retain as 
many calves as possible. 

Three months later (19th February, 1915) it was 
again found necessary to increase the' stock of calves, 
and the Federal Government accordingly issued a decree 
forbidding the slaughter of calves under 5 weeks old. 
The reasons given for this step were as follows : — 


Increasing the supply of pigs : — The shortage of 
feeding stuffs caused by the almost complete cessation 
of import trade at the outbreak of war affected the 
pig-rearing industry to a serious extent, more par- 
ticularly as the 1914 potato crop was a poor one. The 
immediate effect was a great reduction in the numbers 
of pigs in the country. Early in 1915, however, the 
position became somewhat easier owing to the partial 
recovery of the import trade. The Government now 
require millers who contract for the grinding of the 
Government wheat to produce at least 5 per cent, of 
“ remoulage ” or feeding meal, which is to be used 
exclusively for pig-feeding. 

Compulsory labour : — It was at first suggested that 
the Federal Government should take steps to organise 
in each commune a compulsory labour service with a 
view to supplying help where such was needed in fac- 
tories, workshops or farms, more especially, however, 
in connection with the gathering in of the harvest. 
The Council, however, in a circular dated 8th June, 
1915, state that they prefer not to make such service 
compulsory, at least for the present, and rely upon 
the goodwill and patriotism of the rural population to 
see that the crops belonging to men who have been 
called to the colours are not allowed to suffer on 
account of that circumstance. 
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GERMANY'S FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 

The following is a summary of a lecture delivered in 
Berlin before an assembly of Military Doctors by 
Professor Riibner, a well known authority on food 
problems. The lecture was delivered in answer to 
pronouncements contained in the anti-German press in 
regard to the starving out of Germany during the 
present war. 

The idea of the possibility of starving Germany out 
arose, of course, from the fact that she imports many 
foodstuffs — in particular a great deal of corn from 
Russia. There are countries which cannot face a 
blockade in regard to the people’s food supply. Most 
countries depend one upon the other in this connec- 
tion, and England not the least, for she could not hold 
out more than a month or t\vo in the event of her 
isolation. England derives the most of her milk and 
milk products from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, her cheese from Canada, her 
corn from the whole world, aud her meat — at least her 
frozen meat — from the overseas countries. Many other 
countries constantly require a big import — Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Holland as well as the Scan- 
dinavian countries. All these have to get in a big 
supply of com if they want to keep their heads above 
water. There are only two countries which are inde- 
pendent of an outside supply of corn — Russia and 
Rumania. 

The view that Germany is unable to feed herself 
with her own resources, her own products, is false. 

Germany has gradually become an industrial state 
and therein lies the reason for England’s war 
against Germany. But Germany has not on 
that- account neglected her agriculture. Various 
measures were passed in favour of the farming 
class which made a great political stir, but no one — 
least of nil the opponents of that agrarian aud tariff 
policy — imagined that it might become the greatest 
boon in time of war. The agrarian policv has forced 
agriculture to demonstrate that it can feed the country 
with com and meat. Failing such a demonstration, 
the tariff legislation would have to be altered. 

From this standpoint scientific agriculture has 
laboured to spread the knowledge of tillage, manures, 
stock-rearing and so on among ever widening circles. 
Without doubt this labour has borne fruit and the 
output of German agriculture has risen enormouslv in 
recent times. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain the com- 
position of the various available foodstuffs, and this 
may be done in a statistical form. 

We must in the first place know what is comprised 
in the food of the whole nation. There are several 
wavs of setting to work. One is to find out what the 
different classes need and what they consume of the 
different kinds of food. The examination of an im- 
mense mass of material showed the following to be the 
overage national value £9 gr. albumin, 62 gr. fat and 
460 gr. carbo-hydrates = 2,932 calories per day and per 
person, calculated on an average weight of 45 kg. for 
each individual (i.e.. bodily weight). 'Calculating the 
actual consumption after subtracting what is lost in 
kitchen, at table, etc., we get the physiological need 
which,' calculated in the same way, amounts to 8o gr. 
albumin. 58 gr. fat and 372 gr. carbo-hydrates = 2,417 
calories. The difference between these two figures is 
the average waste which is found to be greater in the 
food ° f CheaP vegetable foo(ls thnn in that of animal 

In considering the various foodstuffs we are faced 
with the ouestion — which is the most important for 
the nation? 

Mt7k or meat. The conclusion, which will cer- 
tainly surprise most people, is that the output of 
milk products is more important to our nourishment 
man the food value of the beast when slaughtered. 
There is over 60 per cent, more albumin and over 
132 per cent, more calories in milk than in meat. 
Hence every effort must be made to keen milk produc- 
tion up to its highest level, and under no circum- 
stances to allow the stock of cattle to decline. Ger- 
many has a stock of 11 million cattle, which produce 
a good supply of milk, of which onlv 80 per cent, is 
drunk, whilst the rest goes to make butter, cream 


and cheese. Most of the whey and skim-milk are 
unfortunately lost as far as human food is concerned, 
being used for feeding stock. Of the milk value pro- 
duced about one-third is used for feeding pigs and the 
production of butcher’s meat. One half of the milk 
is used for butter-making and a little for cheese- 
making. 

Of the cheese, which has not yet become a national 
food in Germany, only 8 gr. per individual are 
used, whilst the butter consumption is 18 gr. and the 
milk consumption 347 gr. Thus a great deal of milk 
is wasted owing to the fact that we use so many milk 
products. To make 1 part of butter some 30 parts of 
milk are required, and we should therefore consider 
that by our use of butter a great part of our milk 
goes to loss in so far as feeding the nation goes. On 
the other hand, people should be encouraged to eat 
cheese, as the waste in the form of whey is not so 
great. 

Another food which has caused much racking of 
brains is our supply of eggs. This is due to the fact 
that the import of Russian eggs has ceased. But 
this is not so dangerous, for stoppage of the egg 
import only means one egg less per head per week. 

Meat is regarded by most people as the main thing 
in diet. Not only in Germany, but throughout the 
world the food problem is summed up in the question 
of meat. The rise in meat prices in Germany made 
people think that the food supply was in a precarious 
state and that there was a dearth of meat throughout 
the country. This is an elror. The consumption of 
meat has steadily risen to such an extent that it has 
been quadrupled iu the last 100 years (since 1816). 
During the last 5 years Germany has been level with 
England in this respect, or even a little higher if we 
take into account the. great consumption of sausage meat. 

The question then arises how would it be aud how 
long would it last if we were obliged to slaughter and 
eat all our cattle. It has been calculated that our 
whole supply would last for 1 year and 74 months. 
But that would be a great calamity, as we should 
have to destroy our stock of cattle, which after all 
supply us with a great quantity of other food units 
and important foodstuffs. 

In the meantime meat is not only consumed, but 
produced. Thus in the year 1912-13 two or three 
millions more swine were ' reared than were actually 
consumed. If we have to maintain our live stock at all 
costs, the question whether we have enough food for 
them is of the utmost importance. 

In connection with the live stock problem we must 
first of all he quite clear on this point that Russia 
supplied enormous quantities of barley, over 8 million 
tons annually. In addition we had various concen- 
trated feeding stuffs from other countries. This was 
naturally of great importance to our stock-rearing and 
milk production. A part of our live stock has there- 
fore to he sacrificed, and it ought to be the swine. 
From other lauds we obtained much that was cheap 
and that facilitated labour, but which now to a large 
extent can be. replaced by our national foodstuffs. 
The present situation is in so far good that this year’s 
(1914) harvest of animal feeding stuffs was extra- 
ordinarily plentiful. 

In this connection the experts’ opinion as to the 
effect of the different measures proposed for maintaining 
our live stock is of great interest. Opinions are widely 
different according as people have been in the habit of 
using concentrated foods or have made home-produced 
stuffs the basis of the dietary. Some people think 
that we should temporarily reduce our stock of swine, 
others that we should retain our nresent stock of 
animals but without adding to them. 

It is best to attach oneself to the less optimistic 
party and assume that a reduction in meat production 
is unavoidable. This on the assumption that the 
consumption of meat will remain as it was, that there 
is a sufficiency of feeding stuffs, and that the improve- 
ment in the national production of fodder crons will 
not realise all our hopes. 

There will be a great shortage of fish meat, but 
poultry and other bird meat will not be much affected. 

Taking things on the whole, there will be some 
reduction in meat supplies, but there will not be any 
famine in animal albumin, as milk can be used to a 
greater extent than hitherto in feeding the population. 
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The supply of fat is somewhat smaller, but we 
need uot fear that there will be too little fat. W e 
must, however, be careful to reduce the consump- 
tion, which in recent times has been far from 
economical, of butter and of other kinds of fat. Butter 
makes up about seven-tenths of all the fat used. 

One thing which is of paramount importance is 
the daily bread. Of the total quantity of food re- 
quired to sustain life, about one-third belongs to the 
animal aud two-thirds to the vegetable kingdom. A 
country which, in addition to agriculture, also carries 
on stock-breeding, is in a better position than a country 
which only produces vegetable crops, because cattle 
consume products which we human beings cannot eat 
and transform them into meat. 

The production of corn is not so great this year in 
Germany as it was last year. 

The import of bread cereals from Russia amounted 
to over 2 millions tons of wheat. In return for this 
we exported whole rye and rye flour. This of course 
has now ceased, but even so, it does not cover the 
deficit caused by dropping the wheat import. Never- 
theless the state of affairs is not so bad even then. We 
annually produce 10 million tons of rye and 4 million 
tons of wheat, i.e., 210 kg. of bread corn per person per 
annum. During the years 1909-1911 we had for feeding 
animals as well as for our. own needs 140-2 kg. rye 
and 80.8 kg. wheat- 221 kg. corn. Of this, 25 per 
cent, of rye went to feeding stock and there thus 
remained 105.1 kg. rye and 80-8 kg. wheat, or alto- 
gether 186-2 kg. of bread corn for our use. The actual 
consumption of bread and flour is estimated at 175.7 
kg. The figures agree quite well, and as the German 
harvest as above mentioned gave a yield of 210 kg. 
rye and wheat there should be enough for bread pur- 
poses if the amount given to live stock is restricted. 

The amount of barley required for human food is 
small and is easily met. It is assumed, of course, 
that the production of beer will be reduced by at least 
15 per cent., so this should leave some barley avail- 
able. 

Leguminous crops are small in Germany and the bulk 
of what is consumed is imported. 

Potatoes are the last of the important foodstuffs. The 
potato crop was not over large in weight or mass, but 
extraordinarily rich in starch, so many more food units 
must have been produced in the present year than 
when there was a more abundant crop with a smaller 
starch content. 

The potato is not only important for human food, 
but also for live stock feeding and industrial purposes. 
One-half of our output of potatoes goes to feed stock, 
one-fourth is used for human food and one-fourth for 
seed and industrial purposes. Of potatoes therefore 
we have enough, particularly as the spirit manufac- 
ture has been reduced to six-tenths of its former pro- 
duction. 

Counting everything together we arrive at the result 
that there is no danger of our not holding out till the 
harvest, but we must walk warily and set our faces 
against luxury. 

First and foremost we must think about bread. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to use only the 
whitest part of the wheaten meal to feed the nation. 
A change must be made here and white bread must be 
replaced by black bread. If the rye grain is milled as 
fine as the wheat grain there is no difference from a 
physiological point of view. 

The consumption of butterfat and cream is so extra- 
ordinarily great that it must be possible to reduce it. 
It is a very good thing to eat one's bread without a 
thick layer of butter and to have milk in one’s coffee as 
in the olden days instead of cream. A great deal of 
precious foods are lost whilst the demand is for an 
ever increasing milk production. 

■What small savings can mount up to will be seen 
from the following example. The German nation 
consumes daily 25,000 million portions of food. 
If each portion contained only 1 gr. less of fat, 
that would be 25 million kg., and as 30 tixnes 
the quantity of milk is xxsed to make that quan- 
tity of butter, this would mean, in other words, that 
750 million litres of milk daily would be saved by that 
one gram of fat ! If we reckon that a cow gives 
annually 2,500 litres milk, we see that it takes 300,000 
cows a whole year to produce the milk required to 
meet that tiny little extra consumption. Similarly 
with the use of cream. The use of milk is therefore 
to be preferred, especially as by that means we also 
secure the albumin and sugar in the milk. 


The excessive use of meat is due to various circum- 
stances. 50 per cent, of the meat eaten is pork, and 
this to a great extent is eaten in the form of sausages. 
It is advisable that this English meat diet should be 
given up, as it is only an aping of foreign customs. 

In households various savings can be effected by 
buying mure cheaply, by economical cooking, and by 
carefulness at meals. In well-to-do families a wastage 
of from 15 to 20 per cent, is not uncommon. 

Ah increased use of vegetables is good for many 
people. It can be managed by having more nutritious 
soups and by the more extensive use of fai'inaceous 
diet. 

This is what the individual can do, but the public 
can also do something. It. is hard to make an im- 
pression on the masses by means of instruction. 
People listen to our warnings but they do not act 
accordingly. The pessimists complain that everything 
is so dear, but they eat exactly as they used to do 
aud the optimists also live in their usual fashion but 
without any scruples at all. 

Government Pleasures . — The Government have for- 
bidden the export of foodstuffs and have facilitated 
their import. Further, measures have been adopted 
with regard to agriculture and motor ploughing, advice 
has been given with regard to manure, credit has been 
allowed for the tillage of uncultivated ground, steps 
have been taken to assist potato drying, etc., etc. 

It has been rightly pointed out in the press that the 
price of foodstuffs should be regularly fixed. But this, 
like other measures, has been delayed. The prohibi- 
tion to use com for cattle feeding came too late, with 
the result that much rye and other kinds of grain were 
used for that purpose. The Federal Council in Switzer- 
land was quicker and had already made a law on 27th 
August to the effect that bread c-orn should not be 
used for feeding live stock. In Germany that rule 
was not made until 29th October. 

More rye and less wheat must be used, not only 
during the war. but also in the future. But this will 
not be effected without compulsion. If we compare 
this year’s harvest with the production and importation 
in 1909-1910-1911. we see that there is 8-9 per cent, 
more rye and 21-5 per cent, less wheat. The deficit 
of 21-5 per cent, can be covered by mixing rye with 
wheat, by making more flour of the wheat, or by both 
making more flour and adding rve to it. The third 
proposal is the one that has been adopted : wheat is 
being ground finer and mixed with 10 per cent, of rye 
flour. 

To the rye flour dried potatoes may be added. The 
potato is a food which is easily spoilt because it is 
difficult to store and from 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
starch is lost by transpiration. Bui if potatoes are 
dried early in autumn the loss is small aud they will 
keep indefinitely. The technique of potato drying has 
advanced a long way but is not yet quite perfect. 

The bakers have received permission to add up to 
20 per cent, of potato flour to rye flour, but all bread 
made of this flour must be stamped with a K. 

Dp till now only the price of corn has been fixed by 
law, but it is possible that the prices of other foods 
may also be fixed, more particularly that of potatoes. 
It is quite true that potatoes are a cheap food for the 
people. Therefore potato bread is not altogether off 
the track. But a better plan, instead of buying potato 
bread, is to buy four-fifths pure rye bread and one- 
fifth potatoes. That would be cheaper than to let the 
baker mix it. 

There will probably be a regulation of milk prices 
and of the relation between the price of freshly 
strained and skimmed milk. 

The state of affairs in other countries is no better. 
In Switzerland, for example, only one quality of 
flour has beeu made since 20th August, and it mxxst 
contain a couple per cents, of bran. 

It is a remarkable thing that there is as yet no 
organisation of our food supply which would hold all 
the threads in its hand A country like Germany, 
which takes a foremost place in the matter of food 
supply and the science of nutrition, ought to have a 
central food organisation, a place where every kind, of 
information connected with the food of the nation 
would be collected— the science of production and 
supply of foodstuffs, import, etc, etc 

We should then never run the risk of being surprised. 
But as this is still all in the future we must for, the 
moment content ourselves with improvisations.. It is. 
however, not yet too late, for the food question will 
last long after the war is over. 
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Dublin Castle. 


Mh January , 1916. 


Sir, 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant forwarding, 
for submission to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Minutes of Oral Evidence 
and of the Deliberative Conferences, with Appendices thereto, of the Departmental 
Committee on Food Production in Ireland. 


I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
MATTHEW NATHAN 


The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction, 
Dublin. 


* 


Printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
By Alex. Thom and Co-, Ltd.. Abbey Street, Dublin. 
12539. Wt. T.L. 330. 30, 6, 3, 8, 1000. 1. 1916. 
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